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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OR- 
GANIZED DURING sogro. 


The list of old-line life insurance companies 
regularly licensed to do business had reached 
221 as its culminating figure at the close of 
1910, thirty-three new organizations having 
been added during the year, the greatest in- 
crease yet made. The additions to the list 
since 1903 have been: 1904, 3; 1905, 17; 1906, 
27; 1907, 27; 1908, 16; 1909, 28; 1910, 33. The 
following list shows first the companies 
licensed during 1910, and those projected but 
which have not yet commenced business: 


ComMPANIES LICENSED. 

ZEgis Life Insurance Company, Denver, Col. 

Amarillo National Life Insurance Company, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

American Bankers Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Amicable Life Insurance Company, Waco, 
Tex. 


Appalachian Insurance Company, Bristol, 
Va. 

Central States Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Citizens National Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Cherokee Life Insurance Company, Rome, 
Ga. 

Commercial Life Insurance and Casualty 
Company, Savannah, Ga. 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

German-American Life Insurance Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

German National Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Great Northern Life Insurance Company, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

Guardian Life Insurance Company, Madison, 
Wis. 

Idaho State Life Insurance Company, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Lone Star Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Mid-Continent 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Montana Life Insurance Company, Helena, 
Mont. 


Life Insurance Company. 
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Ohio National Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oklahoma National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Old Line Life Insurance 
America, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Our Home Life Insurance Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Paris Cooperative Life Insurance Company, 
Paris, Tex. 

Preferred Life Insurance Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Public Savings Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

San Antonio Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

San Francisco Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Surety Fund Life Company, 
Minn. 

Western States Life Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Company of 


Minneapolis, 


CoMPANIES PROJECTED. 


American Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Evansville, Ind. 

American Bankers Life Insurance Company 
of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. 

Anchor Life Insurance Company, Topeka, 
Kan. 

Andrew 
Athens, Ga. 

Atlanta National Life Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic States Life Insurance Company, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Bankers International Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver, Col. 

Bankers Old Line Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Birmingham Life 
Birmingham, Ala. 

California National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, San Diego, Cal. 

California State Life Insurance Company, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Jackson Insurance Company, 


Insurance Company, 


Citizens Life Insurance Company of 
America, Reading, Pa. 
Conservative Life Insurance Company, 


South Bend, Ind. 
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Continental Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, III. 

Continental Life Insurance Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

* Detroit Life Insurance Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Empire Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kan. 

First National Life 
3altimore, Md. 

Four States Life Insurance Company, Tex- 
arkana, Ark. 

Great Central Life Insurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Great Northern Life Insurance Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Great Republic Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Home Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Income Insurance Company, Austin, Tex. 

Intermountain Life 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Midland Life Insurance Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

National Life Insurance Company, 
Mont. 

National Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex. 

National Security Life Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

New World Life Insurance Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


Insurance Company, 


Insurance Company, 


sutte, 


Pasadena Life Insurance Company, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Peninsular Life Insurance Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Portland, Ore. 


Progressive Life Insurance Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, San 


Antonio, Tex. 
Ranchmens and Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, San Angelo, Tex. 
San Jacinto Life Insurance Company, Beau- 


mont, Tex. 


* Licensed in January, 1911. 
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Standard Life Insurance Company of In- 
diana, South Bend, Ind. 

Standard Life Insurance 
America, Pittsburg, Pa. 

State Life Insurance Company, Enid, Okla. 

Toledo Life Insurance Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Two Republics Life Insurance Company, El 
Paso, Tex. 

Washington National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash. 

Wichita Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita Falls, Tex 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 
The following tables present the annual divi- 
dends payable in 1911 on the three principal 
forms of policies and issued for the past ten 


years: 


Company of 


IgII. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFF. 


AGE AT Issur. 





YEAR 
oF 
ISSUE. { 
25 30 35 | 40 45 50 

Premium..; 19.63 | 22.35 | 25.88 | 30.55 | 36.86 45.49 
| a kee 5.23 | 6.23 | 7.57] 9.35 
|. ee 3.79 4.34 5.07 6.03 | 7.33 | 9.06 
.. SS 3.26 3.77 4.43 5.29 | 6.41 | 7.86 
1904 <5. 3.16 3.65 4.28 5.11 6.19 | 7.61 
1905......| 3.06 3.53 4.14 4.93 5.99 | 7.36 
1906......| 2.97 3.42 4.00 4.76 | 5.78 | 7.12 
1907... 2.57 3.00 3.56 4.29 | 5.28 6.59 
ee 2.49 2.90 3.43 4.13 | 5.08 6.35 
eee ee | 2.80 3.31 3.98 | 4.89 6.12 
1010.......) 2.28 2.70 3.19 3.83 4.70 | 5.89 





20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


Premium 28.18 | 31.00 | 34.50 | 38.89 | 44.58 | 52.19 
1901... 5.76 6.40 7.22 8.31 0.82 1 3 3..5 
1902 5.56 6.18 6.96 8.01 9.47 | 11.49 
1903 : 4.24 4.77 5.43 6.26 7.31 8.65 
1904 .| 4.04 4.55 5.18 | 5.98 | 7.00 8.31 
1905 3.84 4.33 4.94 5.70 6.69 7.98 
1906.... 3.66 4.12 4.70 5.44 6.40 7.66 
B907.....-. 3.16 3.60 4.16 4.87 5.80 7.05 
1008......| 2.99 3.41 3.94 4.63 5.53 6.74 
i ae 2.83 3.23 3.73 4.39 5.26 6.44 
1910 2.67 3.05 3.53 4.17 5.00 6.15 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 








| | l 
Premium..| 47.28 48.02 | 49.13 | 50.89 | 53.79 | 58.68 
1901 | 8.13' 8.50; 9.00] 9.75] 10.86] .... 
1903: ;..... 7.72 | 8.09 8.59 | 9.32 | 10.42 | 12.12 
1903......| 6.44 6.74) 7.183] 7.66] 8.39] 9.48 
1904......] 6.00 6.30 6.70 7.23 7.96 | 9.00 
1905......] 5.58 5.88 6.28 6.81 7.54 | 8.59 
1906... 5.18: §.48| 5.88| 6.41! 7.14] 8.19 
1907 4.46 | 4.77| 5.16| 5.70] 6.43 | 7.80 
1908 1.10) 4.40| 4.80] 5.33) 6.06| 7.12 
1909..... 3.75 | 4.06 4.45] 4.98| 5.71 | 6.76 
1000....5 5:3 3.42 3.72; 4.11] 4.64] 5.36] 6.41 

JOHN HANCOCK. 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Vear AGE AT IssuE. 
OF 
ISSUE. 
25 30 35 40 | 45 50 
Premium... 21.14 ..... 27.63 poe: | ee vOGr 4g... 
ROOT .25< 4.35 7 |e ree | Od 5. 
ee 25 5.25 is 2 eee 
ees 4.15 B10 | sos ee y See 
1904...... “Sg ee 5.00 | eos ee 
1905...... 4.00 ee Rae | S ae 
1006: ...; 3.95 4.80 ee sy eee 
ee 3.90 4.70 | BD ee he peas 
| } | 

Premium..| 19.63 | ..... OS BB 4). Sey 06:08 1-555 
1908...... 2.60 fers oe eee By ©) & perce 
1909. 2.55 3.05 | 4.05 
1910...... 2.50 2.95 | | 3.90 





JOHN HANCOCK—Contsnued. 
* 20-PAYMENT LIFE. 








AcE at Issue. 





YEAK 
OF meee 
IsuceE. | 
25 30 | 37 | 40 | 45 50 

SI TN OP AE ccs Ee Ec A Se 
Premium. .| 30.05 | : 36.62 | : 7 3 | See 
1901. | 5.48 | ne. Gee cS cee 
1902... ... 5.301... ee eee BG Rees 
1903... re at ae eo ey Seen 
1904... 5.00 oo 8 ae gi eRe 
1905... |. 4.90 | 8:95 |... es eee 
1906. 4.80|..... | 5.60| ..... i een 
1907. “71... eG panes eek 
Premium..| 28.55 |..... 34.87] ..... | 46.08 252. 
1908...... ee oe eee The eee 
1909... |. ae S38 |.... +. et Eee 
1910... 3.15 3.60 | |... | 4145 








Premium..| 49.98 | ..... we Rae SS Bie 
1901... ee | 8.35 | 9.45 | ..... 
1902... 7.65 8.05 | ..... ie S| 3 ee 
1903... ... wet eS ee 3 ae 
1904...... 7.15 F200} eshte ah a ane 
1905. 6.90 ey Bere Bo tae 
1906... 2 3 ee RT ices a hee 
1907... 6.40 | ..... 6.75 | ..... ee” Bee 
Premium..| 48.48 | ..... | 50.14 | 54.53) ..... 
Tees ee 1 ek Cs Pes: RORY. 3 
ess.) S281... 4.90 | 2... el ee 

4.55 | 4.70 | 5.15 | 2.22: 


1910..... | 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


AGE AT Issue. 











YEAR 
OF 
Issue. | | | | 
| 2 | 30 | 3 | 4 | 45 | 50 
Premium. .| 21.34 | 24.18 | 27.88 | 32.76 | 39.36 | 48.39 
1901...... 5.53 | 6.28| 7.24] 8.49 | 10.14 | 12.31 
1902... 5.44 | 6.16| 7.10| 8.33 9.95 | 12.08 
1903... 5.35 | 6.06| 6.97| 8.17| 9.75 | 11.86 
1904... 5.27| 5.95| 6.85| 8.01| 9.57 | 11.64 
1905. 5.18 | 5.85 | 6.72| 7.86 | 9.38 | 11.42 
1908. 5.11| 5.76| 6.60| 7.71| 9.20 | 11.20 
Premium..| 21.49 | 24.38 | 28.11 | 33.01 | 39.55 | 48.48 
1907... 4.63} 5.29| 6.13] 7.23| 8.67 | 10.62 
1908... 4.51 | 5.13| 5.93| 6.99 | 8.38 | 10.28 
1909. 4.38| 4.98) 5.75| 676) 8.10| 9.94 
1910... 4.26| 4.83) 5.57| 6.54) 7.83| 9.60 
| 














20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


30.25 | 33.20 | 36.87 | 41.46 | 47.42 | 55.38 





7.45 8.23 | 9.19 | 10.39 | 11.90 | 13.86 
7.27 8.02 , 8.96 | 10.12 | 11.62 | 13.54 
7.08 7.82 | 8.73 | 9.87 | 11.33 | 13.24 
6.91 7.62 8.51 9.62 | 11.06 | 12.94 
6.74 7.43 8.30; 9.38 | 10.80 | 12.65 
6.58 7.25; 8.10; 9.15 | 10.54 | 12.37 


Premium..| 31.83 | 34.76 38.34 42.79 | 48.52 | 56.17 


TOOT. 31 B26 6.92; 7.74 8.77 | 10.09 | 11.84 
1908... 5.99 6.62 | 7.41 8.40 | 9.68 | 11.39 
1909... .| 5.74 6.34 7.09 8.05 | 9.29 | 10.95 
1910.... 5.49 6.06 6.79 7.70 8.90 | 10.52 

















| { 
Premium..| 50.18 | 50.96 | 52.13 | 53.98 | 57.03 | 62.15 
1901...... 11.77 | 12.08 | 12.51 | 13.12 | 14.01 | 15.36 
1902... 11.36 | 11.67 | 12.10 | 12:71 | 13.61 | 14.96 
1903... 10-97 | 11.28 11.71 | 12.32 | 13.22 | 14°58 
1904... 10.59 | 10.91 | 11.33 | 11:95 | 12.85 | 14°21 
1905......, 10.23 | 10.54 | 10.97 | 11.58 | 12:48 | 13.84 
1908... 9.89 | 10.20 | 10.63 | 11.24 | 12:13 | 13/49 
Premium.., 50.53 | 51.31 52.47 | 54.31 | 57.32 | 62.34 
1907...... 9.55 | 9.83 | 10.22 | 10.80 | 11.64 | 12.93 
1908... 9.03 | 9.31 | 9.70 | 10.28 | 11.11 | 12°39 
Premium..| 49.19 | 50.13 | 51.47 | 53.49 | 56.69 | 61.90 
1909...... 7.19 |. 7:63) 8.20] 8.95] 9.97 | 11.43 
1910. 6.71 | 7.15) 7.71 | 8.46 | 9.47 | 10.92 

! I 











[Thursday 


PHENIX MUTUAL LIFE. 












































YEAR 
OF 
Issue. | 
| 25 30 35 40 45 50 
| 
Premium. .| 21.02 | 23.86 | 27.54 | 32.36} 38.83 | 47.68 
| | 
4.60 | 5.33| 6.30] 7.54] 9.24] 11.51 
4.44| 5.13| 6.04| 7.23] 8.86 | 11.04 
4.28 4.93] 5.80| 6.92| 8.48] 10.59 
4:12) 4:74| 5.57/ 6.63] 8.11 | 10.18 
3.97 | 4.55 | 5.34] 6.34| 7.75 | 9.69 
3.74 | 4.29] 5.03] 5.971 7.28] 9.09 
3.52 | 4.03 | 4.72} 5.60| 6.82] 8.52 
3.30 | 3.78 | 4.42] 5.24] 6.38| 7.97 
3.09 | 3.53| 4.13! 4.90| 5.95] 7.43 
2.88 | 3.29! 3.85! 4.56| 5.54 |’ 6.90 
i \ 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium. .| 30.77 | 33.65 | 37.16 | 41.54 | 47.19 | 54.73 
| | 
p00ty. : 5% 5.99 | 6.73 | 7.65 | 8.85 | 10.40 | 12.44 
1902...... 5.65 | 6.35 | 7.23 | 8.38 | 9.87 | 11.86 
1003. 2252: 5.32 | 5.99| 6.83| 7.92| 9.36 | 11.29 
1904...... 5.01 | 5.63| 6.43 | 7.47| 8.86 | 10.73 
1905...... 4.70| 5.29| 6.05| 7.04! 8.37 | 10.18 
1906...... 4.33| 4.88| 5.59 | 6.53| 7.78| 9.49 
1907... 55. 3.96 | 4.48| 5.15| 6.03! 7.20! 8.83 
1908... ... 60 | 4.09] 4.72| 5.54 | 6.65| 8.17 
1909...... | 3.25] 3.71| 4.29| 5.07| 6.10| 7.54 
WOO: 5.2. | 2:91] 3.33/ 3.88] 4.61] 5.58 | 6.92 
I | { { ' 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
} | 
Premium..| 48.33 | 49.16 | 50.38 | 52.27 | 55.32 | 60.33 
| | 
1901... 8.53 | 8.96 | 9.54 | 10.36 | 11.52 | 13.19 
1902... 7.87 | 8.30} 8.88! 9.70 | 10.85 | 12.52 
1908...... 7.24 | 7:67} 8.25 | 9.06 | 10.20 | 11.86 
WOE os 6.63 | 7.05 | 7.63| 8.44 | 9.57 | 11.21 
1905. 6.04. | 6.46] 7.04] 7.84] 8.96 | 10.58 
1906. 5.40| 5.82 | 6.39| 7.17| 8.25| 9.82 
$007.05" 4.78 | 5.20| 5.76| 6.51 | 7.56 | 9.07 
1908...... 4.17| 4.58 | 5.13] 5.88 | 6.80 | 8.35 
1909...... 3.58 | 3.98] 4.53 | 5.26 | 6.24] 7.64 
1910..... -| 2.99) 3.40) 3.93) 4.65) 5.60) 6.95 








SOLICITING DEMONSTRATED. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


One of the great American life insurance 
companies annually holds a meeting of the 
officers, policyholders and agents. The agents 
usually compose the majority of the attendants, 
and the programme is planned with the idea of 
educating and stimulating them. During the 
last two years efforts have been made to show 
what real soliciting is or should be like, and 
these have been placed on the programmes 
under the head of “Experimental Solicitation.” 
In brief, an experimental solicitation is simply 
this: Someone acts as a prospect, and two or 
three expert solicitors attempt to insure him. 
An application is never written, and some- 
times the prospect acknowledges that he is con- 
verted, and sometimes he takes the subject of 
life insurance under consideration. None of 
the actors are permitted to prepare themselves. 
The subjects and arguments introduced must 
be suggested by what occurs during the drama. 
As it is probable that such experiments will 
become more frequent in the future, it is per- 
haps worth while to review them. 

On the whole, the “experimental solicita- 
tions” appear to be somewhat disappointing 
when they are reproduced in cold type. It may 
give some idea of their limitations if I say that 
they would pass readily for regular life in- 
surance documents, gotten up in dialogue form. 
That is, the mere reproduction in print of the 
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words spoken by the actors produces about the 
same effect upon the reader as an ordinary life 
insurance document would. With but little 
editing the dialogues could be turned into what 
we are accustomed to call a piece of “litera- 
ture.” If, then, an “experimental solicitation” 
turns out to be practically indistinguishable 
from a mere “document,” in what way can it 
help the agent? 

I am not convinced that the “experiments” 
represent the best which can be done in this 
line, but they should be helpful for several 
reasons. 

They were conducted by men who, in actual 
soliciting, are artists. These men are so suc- 
cessful in securing applications that their rec- 
ords are sent to 4,000 other solicitors who live 
in the different States of the Union. Their 
achievements are frequently recounted in in- 
surance journals, and they are known to repre- 
sentatives of other companies. Now when 
men attain eminence, even in the field of 
life insurance soliciting, we are inclined to 
become romantic about them. That is, we are 
prone to imagine that there is something won- 
derful about them which is sure to show itself 
in powers of language, physical appearance or 
novelty of method. There is undoubtedly 
something almost marvelous in men of eminent 
ability, but the peculiarity of it is that we can- 
not describe it or put our hands on it, and it 
strikes me that the examples of experimental 
soliciting being reviewed are instructive for 
the very reason that they appear so common- 
place in print. In fact, there are hundreds of 
solicitors in the United States who do not 
write $75,000 a year who could make even a 
better showing in an experimental solicitation 
than these eminent experts did. To me the ex- 
periment is highly stimulating, just because 
there is not a thing in the mere intellectual 
part of the performance which is beyond my 
own powers. If it did no more than destroy 
our romantic notions about the magic of 
eminent men it would be very much worth 
while. 

THE MANNER OF APPROACH. 

Simply to verify my statement that the ex- 
perimental solicitations have nothing extraor- 
dinary in them, I will examine a detail or two. 
Upon the two different occasions when these 
experiments were conducted two prospects and 
six solicitors took part. That is, one prospect 
and three solicitors took part in each experi- 
ment. Practically all of the solicitors began 
by announcing their names, their business and 
the name of the company they represented. If 
any variation occurred it was when a solicitor 
put his address to the prospect in the form of 
a question, and upon being assured that he had 
found the right man, announced his name, 
business and company. Out of six men who 
are capable of reporting from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 a year but one opened the interview 
differently from what one would expect from 
a mere novice. Five times in succession the 
approach was practically this: 

The Solicitor: “Mr. Prospect?” 

The Prospect: “That is my name.” 

The Solicitor: “My name is Blank. I rep- 
resent the Dash Life Insurance Company, etc.” 





I take it that these five star writers ap- 
proached this pretended prospect in much the 
same way that they would a real prospect, and 
the fact that they all did it in the same way 
and in a way so ordinary that a schoolboy 
might easily duplicate it, indicates that they do 
not consider the approach of any importance. 
If it is of no importance, then, it could just as 


well be made in any other manner, so long as 


it was not actually fantastic, and the fact that 
these men report an enormous business every 
year would seem to prove that their contempt 
for approaches, if they really feel any con- 
tempt, is justified. From a personal acquaint- 
ance with solicitors and other eminently prac- 
tical men, I should venture the opinion that 
they never give a moment’s thought to the 
problem of approach. To them the problem 
of approach does not exist. It is purely what 
we call an academic question. 

However, one solicitor out of the six did ap- 
proach the prospect in a manner that would be 
considered novel in comparison with the other 
five. After assuming that he knew the pros- 
pect’s name, and receiving assurance that his 
assumption was correct, he said to the pros- 


pect: “You don’t know who I am?” The 
prospect confessed his ignorance, and the 
solicitor then announced: “I’m the little man 


who is going to write your insurance.” Upon 
hearing this the prospect was moved to ex- 
claim: “I like your nerve!” After this the 
interview proceeded upon strictly regulation 
lines. 

Now the approach of the sixth solicitor, 
while varying from that of the other five, may 
also be taken to represent something like what 
would occur in actual soliciting. I assume 
that there was nothing premeditated in it. The 
solicitor was simply in the habit of approach- 
ing a prospect lightly when conditions did not 
forbid him, and he naturally approached the 
dramatic prospect as he would any other. If, 
then, he does not hesitate to inform a real 
prospect that he is the “little man who is going 
to write your insurance,” it would appear that 
there is no particular harm in rousing the an- 
tagonism of a prospect even from the be- 
ginning. Of course, I understand that an 
expert solicitor would probably never go so far 
as to insist that he would write the prospect’s 
application if the prospect seriously insisted 
that he could not, but some solicitors urge that 
great care should be taken to avoid rousing 
the antagonism of a prospect. And yet here is 
a great solicitor who, apparently, does not 
hesitate to start trouble at the very outset. If 
any rules can be made regarding such matters 
one might say that care should be taken not to 
arouse the antagonism of men who are known 
to be combative. I know men who would not 
become the least bit stubborn if I announced 
that I intended to write their applications, and 
I know others who would cut off their noses 
to spite their faces if they suspected that they 
were being dictated to in any way. 

As regards the approaching of prospects, it 
seems to me that something can be said in 
favor of an interesting approach. I once heard 
an after-dinner speaker say that when he 
passed through the Mediterranean Sea he 
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found that the “Rock of Gibraltar belonged to 
the British government and not to the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company.” The remark en- 
tertained me, and a year or two later when I 
happened to call upon the speaker I repeated 
his phrase in the form of a question. He 
smiled, and replied: “That sounds like an 
echo.” I felt that this opening expedited our 
business. In general, men feel that a good 
approach is half the battle. However, if a 
solicitor handles any one part of the interview 
in a masterful way he may be indifferent about 
the other parts without injuring his cause. 


THE Susyects Discusseb. 

Six subjects entered into the six interviews 
which constituted the two “experimental 
solicitations.” Upon the first occasion the pros- 
pect informed the first solicitor that he was in 
the insurance business himself, and intended to 
take a big block of stock in a new company 
which was being organized. This led to an 
argument as to the merits of stock companies. 
The second solicitor gave an exposition as to 
the amount of insurance a man should carry, 
and showed the relation between income and 
amount of insurance carried. The third inter- 
view was a discussion of the merits of partici- 
pating and non-participating insurance. The 
story of the second experiment is about the 
same. The first solicitor compared ordinary 
life and term insurance for business protec- 
tion, the second compared ordinary trustee- 
ships with instalment policies, and the third 
talked what is more and more being called 
corporation insurance. As I have previously 
remarked, the arguments are not more inspir- 
ing than they are in a regulation piece of 
“literature.” 

A dramatic prospect, especially when he is 
an expert solicitor, will develop an interview 
that is so technical as to be no better than 
printed matter. Solicitors cannot get away 
from their habitual points of view, which are, 
in the main, technical. Again, a pretended 
prospect does not develop resourcefulness and 
enthusiasm like a real one. I am of the opinion 
that a real prospect could occasionally be in- 
duced to appear before a group of solicitors 
and submit to solicitation. My general agent 
used to invite prospects to his office and write 
them in the presence of two or three beginners, 
and the thing could occasionally be done in the 
presence of I00 or 200 solicitors. If, how- 
ever, a real prospect cannot be secured, it 
seems to me that the pretended prospect shquld 
not be a life insurance expert. He should be a 
man who might really learn something by the 
ordeal, and this would give life and interest to 
the entire proceeding. Men enjoy teaching 
others to a‘certain extent, even when they do 
not at once gain dollars by it, but it is rather 
dull teaching a man when he simply pretends 
to be ignorant. A fairly intelligent lawyer or 
professor who did not want life insurance 
might occasionally be persuaded to act as pros- 
pect, and better results might be obtained if a 
limited amount of preparation were made. 
There is certainly nothing cut and dried about 
war, and vet sham battles are not a mere mat- 
ter of hide and seek. 








In.conclusion, I must acknowledge my ad- 
miration for the way in which the solicitors 
brought their materials to bear upon the situa- 
tion. 


PREMIUM RATES FOR 3111. 
The following table presents new premium 
rates on the principal forms of policies recently 


adopted: 
NATIONAL LIFE OF U, S. A. 


AGE. 
Kinp or Poucy. | 
25 30 35 40 45 50 


Single premium... |373.70/407.9 |448.65)/496 60/552 .55/616.60 
Ordinary life... . .| 20.99) 23.72) 27.28) 31.99) 38.33) 47.03 
10-payment life...| 46.42 50.76) 56.01| 62. 34) 70.06) 79.62 
15-payment life...| 35.08 42.46) 47.45) 53.72 61.79 
20-payment life...| 29.55 32.41| 35. 93) 40.36) 46.10) 53.77 
Continuous pay-} 

ment endow-| 





wn 
29 
> 
= 

ws 





ments in: } 
10 years. ......|103.39|103.98)/104. 79/106. 00/107.91/111.12 
15 years....... | 66.64) 67.29) 68.24) 69.69) 72.07) 76.07 
20 years....... | 48.75) 49.50) 50.62| 52.40) 55.35) 60.28 
25 years..... ‘| 38.43) 39.31] 40.67] 42.88] 46.52) 52.51 
30 years.......| 81.92) 32.98) 34 67| 37.39) 41.81) 48.86 


10-payment, 20-| . 
year endowm’t.| 78.07! 78.85 80.01) 81.83) 84.79) 89.71 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE (N. ¥)). 


Ordinary life..... | -% 14) 22 85) 26.35) 30.94) 37.08) 45.45 
10-payment life.. 24| 53.52) 58.58) 64.59] 71.81) 80.66 
15-payment life.. 36. 40} 39.64) 43.51) 48.22) 54.06 61.54 
20-payment life...| 30.12) 32.87] 36.22) 40. 38) 45.73) 52.87 


| 4 
End nt | | 
os. abs 85 102. 37/103. 10]104. 18/105.91/108.87 
-| 
| 





10-year..... 
15-year... 65.79) 66.37) 67.23] 68.55, 70.73) 74.43 
20-year..... 48.15| 48.83} 49.85] 51.48] 54.22, 58.31 
25-year.... 37.90) 38.71] 39.97] 42.02) 45.42) 51.05 
30-year... 31.39) 32.38) 33.95} 36.50) 40.67/..... 
Perfection policies| | 

Limited pore) | fi 

DN Fils c655 ret | 21.93) 24.95) 29.16) 34.35) 41.97)...... 
Endowment.. a 25.18} 28.29) 33.05} 38.36) 46.77)...... 


CASH VALUES AT END OF DE- 
FERRED DIVIDEND 
PERIODS. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York has notified its agents that hereafter 
it will not show the cash value of a life con- 
tract when submitting the list of options avail- 
able at the end of deferred dividend periods. 
Its reasons for this action are (a) because the 
agent can explain the transaction more readily 
and acceptably if the cash value is not re- 
ferred to until the value of the policy, if con- 
tinued, is understood; (b) because by quoting 
the cash value it might seem to recommend 

that option. 

In the notice of this change Secretary Wm. 
Alexander says: 

Why should the holder of a policy which has 
been running for fifteen or twenty years, has a 
large loan and surrender value, and will receive 
larger annua! dividends hereafter than would 
be paid on a new policy, abandon it and take 
mew insurance at a rate fifteen or twenty years 
higher, with no surrender or loan value for 
three years? Or, why should a man whose pol- 
icy has become paid up abandon that policy and 
take a new policy at a higher rate, on which 
premiums must be paid either for life or for a 
long series of years? 

As to the fear that this step may result in a 
loss of business he says: 

We do not believe it will result in loss. We 


believe there will be a distinct gain: (a) be- 
cause policyholders will understand better the 
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nature of the contract, and will not become 
angry in consequence of misapprehension ; (b) 
because it will strengthen the agent’s reputation 
for looking out for the best interests of his 
customer, and (c) because the direct influence 
of all this will be to stimulate new business in 
general. Here and there a large new policy 
may be lost if the surrender value is not taken, 
but a larger number of new policies will be 


sold to both old and new customers, and we. 


are convinced that the new business transacted 
will show a larger aggregate. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY STATE- 
MENTS FOR iog1o. 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1910 have been made 
public thus far this year. Corresponding fig- 
ures for 1909 are given in parentheses: 


Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio (including 
accident branch).—Premiums, $91,860 ($52,084); 
total income, $110,720 ($63,046); paid policy- 
holders, $21,075 ($12,280); income saved, $30,241 
($19,408); assets, $157,327 ($124,642); surplus, 
$116,709 ($109,057). 

Continental Life, Wilmington, Del. — Pre- 
miums, $124,510 ($74,291); total income, $136,026 
($80,370); paid policyholders, $9318 ($2866); in- 
come saved $66,338 ($30,179); assets, $237,307 
($180,034); surplus, $155,779 ($137,267); insurance 
in force, $5,324,028 ($3,417,770); increase in 
amount in force, $1,906,258 ($1,865,730). 

Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul. — Paid policy- 
holders, $390,790 ($407,034); assets, $3,156,075) 
($2,894,956); surplus, $164,463 ($104,117); new 
business, $2,365,000 ($1,540,000); insurance in 
force, $20,027,000 ($19,491,000); increase in 
amount in force, $536,000 (decrease, $554,000). 

New York Life, New York.—New premiums, 
$6,516,106 ($5,949,283); renewals, $72,363,472 ($71,- 
746,111); total premiums, $78,879,578 ($77,695,- 
394); interest and rents, $26,797,298 ($24,964,875); 
total income, $107,546,059 ($104,150,214); paid-for 
death losses, $23,726,135 ($23.017,708); endow- 
ments, $6,468,831 ($6,455,490); surrender, $13,576,- 
399 ($18,084,647); dividends, $8,625,322 ($7,234,- 
941); annuities, $1,659,508 ($1,705,683); total pay- 
ments to policyholders, $53,564,443 ($51,990,221); 
assets, $637,876,567 ($599,708,286); new business, 
$157,162,000 ($146,042,400); insurance in force, 
996,049 policies for $2,039,863,031 (981,590 for 
$2,002,809,227); increase in amount in force, 
$37,053,804 ($9,249,626). 

Northern, Detroit, Mich. — Assets, $325,100 
($256,481); surplus, $140,502 ($134,295); insurance 
in force, $5,281,160 ($4,012,417); increase in 
amount in force, $1,268,743 ($1,227,992). 

Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia.— 
Premiums, $8,733,931 ($7,915,224); total income, 
$11,544,276 ($11,556,113); paid-for death claims, 
$1,907,882 ($1,874,875); endowments, $2,658,616 
($2,607,143); annuities, $140,904 ($145,681); divi- 
dends, $1,312,160 ($1,152,848); assets, $73,329,121 
($70,610,600); surplus, $8,995,108 ($9,227,553); new 
business, 11,330 policies for $34,740.766 (9818 for 
27,614,765); insurance in force, 87,912 policies 
for $237,161,110 (81,504 for $217,778,809); increase 
in amount in force, $19,382,301 ($13,879,904). 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt.—Income, $8,854,- 
007 ($8,418,275); paid policyholders, $4,564,884 
($3,877,780); assets, $50,440,519 ($47,490,999); 
surplus, $6,079,601 ($5,829,869); new business, 
$19,292,347 ($16,861,778); insurance in force, 
$167,261,226 ($159,187,877); increase in amount 
in force, $8,073,348 ($5,040,034). 


LIFE INSURANCE—WHY MORE 
AGENTS DON’T SUCCEED. 


When a man commences to farm,.in order to 
succeed he must procure for use horses, wagons 
and a great variety of farming implements. He 
plows his ground in the fall, fertilizes it in the 
spring and follows with a harrow, all before he 
plants. When the weather becomes suitable he 
plants the corn, following the planter with a 
harrow. About the time the growing corn ap- 
pears, the prudent and successful farmer begins 
to cultivate, plowing both lengthwise and cross- 
wise, at least each way; and thus by constant and 
unremitting diligence, is rewarded by a bounti- 
ful crop; in the fall he goes forth on frosty 
mornings to husk (reap) it. He has gone over 
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the field ten times before he expects to harvest. 
The same man writing life insurance expects 
his first trip, not only to bring forth fruit, but 
expects to see dollars roll from the mold-board 
every time the horse steps. If he desires to 
raise oats or wheat, he tills the ground thor- 
oughly before sowing his seed, never expecting 
to harvest until the seed is planted, but if he 
is soliciting life insurance he expects all nature 
to reverse itself. During all this time the 
farmer is keeping up his fences. So must an 
agent keep up his fences by properly presenting 
the advantages of his life insurance company, 
thus preventing the probability of other agents 
securing applications he ought to obtain. In no 
vocation, profession or business can you reason- 
ably expect a return from something into which 
you put nothing. To succeed, you must secure 
a good company, advertise by using printers’ 
ink, and, above all, by an explanation of your 
plant with a personal conversation. An agent 
should be as persistent and as intelligent as the 
prudent and successful farmer would be in keep- 
ing out weeds from his corn. By doing this you 
will reap in due time some sixtyfold, some one 
hundred fold, as surely as the farmer harvests 
his grain in season. Be willing to work and 
wait, and a bountiful harvest will be yours.— 
L. W. MacNeil. 


A FEW POINTERS. 


There is your family physician—all doctors 
need life insurance. Does this one carry any? 
Has he the right kind? Have you told him about 
the monthly income policy for his wife for life? 

There is the president, cashier, teller and others 
in your bank—all well-paid men who can afford 
to, and many of them do, carry life insurance. 
Have you told them about it? 

There is your coal dealer—you might trade 
life insurance for your winter’s coal and your 
commissions would make your fuel seem much 
cheaper. Have you ever tried it? 

There is your tailor—he charges you good 
prices and makes money out of you every year. 
Why shouldn’t he reciprocate? Have you ever 
asked him that question? 

Even your grocer, your butcher, your plumber, 
your baker, your barber, your milkman, might 
take small policies if they knew all about it. 

When any of these business men of your town 
want fire insurance, for instance, where do they 
go for it? Isn’t it always to an agent who is 
dealing with them? Do they ever think of going 
to a man who never gives them any trade? And 
why? 

Because the spirit of reciprocity, of ‘‘Patronize 
me and I will patronize you,”’ is the most potent 
of any in business life—it is what keeps every 
small town going where the people largely live 
on each other—and the spirit is equally true in 
large towns and the cities. —N. Y. Life Bulletin. 


THE INCREASE IN OUR POPU- 
LATION. 


The movement of population in the United 
States should be carefully studied by the life 
insurance agent. It is evident that more new 
business will be written in a State like Okla- 
homa, which showed an increase in population 
of over 100 per cent in ten years, than in Iowa, 
which showed an actual loss in the same period 
* * * Many an agent, in entering his profes- 
sion, can choose his own field. It has often been 
said that he can do better by leaving his home 
and going toa new community. Here, instead of 
relying on talking insurance to his friends, ulti- 
mate success will depend on his own ability. To 
the life insurance agent the actual numerical 
increase is also an important subject for study. 
The States showing the greatest increase from 
1900 to 1910 are: 


SEW WORK eis oben d Ceeiee ceennl 1,844,720 
POUNENEVODIE: 6.05 b9 o'r 6h ee cis devon 1,362,996 
PRO SS Sos Paseca cb ceases cere 892,496 
PPM OURONNUKS © oi os wind ee ohne aba caks 866,764 
EE NS Sec ex da oa cigs Capable ene 847,832 
REMRMNE:  Oo'cia bse scan he's nveoasoene. 817,041 
ECE REPT Se 633,498 
WRUNG, oo. ct hue Sr ebnnds cute 623,887 


From these figures it would seem that a life 
insurance agent, working in Maine or New 
Hampshire, whose business was not showing a 
favorable increase, might well take into con- 
sideration applying for a new territory in Okla- 
homa or California.—The Independent, N. Y. 
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A PLAN FOR EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING. 

An interesting suggestion, teeming with pos- 
sibilities, was made not long ago by an experi- 
enced life underwriter who is, incidentally, an 
officer of the national association. He believes 
it is worth working out and putting into 
definite shape, and has already announced his 
intention of laying the proposition before the 
various local life underwriters’ associations of 
the country. 

Everybody has seen in the daily newspapers 
occasional advertisements, without subscription 
of individual firms, in which one is urged to 
make a bank deposit if one has none at the 
time, which extol the advantages of tailored 
clothes as contrasted with “hand-me-downs,” 
or which possibly treat of the healthfulness of 
beer and the advantages of drinking it. 

These advertisements are known to the fra- 
ternity as “educational.” They are designed to 
create a desire on the part of the reader to 
have a bank account, wear tailor-made clothing 
or drink beer. Names are not affixed to them 
because, usually, the advertising is done so 
extensively that one firm or individual could 
not bear the expense of it, so that it is neces- 
sary to secure co-operation by a considerable 
number. All of them get the indirect benefits 
of the advertising, and so it is unnecessary to 
call attention to one particular firm interested. 

The underwriter referred to proposes to 
adapt this idea to life insurance. His plan is 
to have the life associations in the various cities 
publish advertisements in their local dailies 
and those in their immediate vicinity, calling 
attention to the advantages of life insurance, 
why every man should carry as much as pos- 
sible, why it is a good investment, etc. 

As in the case of the other “educational” ads, 
no company names need be affixed. Everybody 
selling life insurance in that territory would 
get the advantage of the advertising, because it 
would stimulate and quicken the desire to have 
insurance on the part of every reader of the 
paper. Few people respond to advertisements 
by walking into a manager’s office and calling 
for so much insurance, anyway; and it is the 
mental effect on the reader that makes him a 


better prospect and more inclined to listen to 
the arguments of the solicitor that the insur- 
ance man who advertises is looking for. 

“T believe the life insurance underwriters 
have a great opportunity here,” said the man 
referred to. “They can go before the public 
in a way that appears disinterested, because it 
will have no plea from an individual company 
asking for business, but will be an editorial, 
if you please, put in advertisement form, and 
calling on the reader to protect his family and 
his peace of mind by buying life insurance. 

“Think what that will mean to your solicitor 
and mine. When he presents his card to a 
prospect, who perhaps has at that moment laid 
down a newspaper putting before him cogent 
arguments in favor of insurance, those argu- 
ments will necessarily flash up as he sees that 
the man who has come to interview him is 
selling insurance. The two can’t help being 
linked together, and every insurance man will 
benefit. 

BENEFITs TO ALL. 


“Of course, there is the objection that those 
who don’t join in the advertising campaign will 
get the same benefits as those who share the 
expense of it. That is true. But that con- 
sideration is not a vital one. I believe the real 
leaders of every local association, the ‘live 
wires’ who are doing the big business, anyhow, 
will all get in the game, and because they will 
see its advantages. They can afford to give 
the other fellows a share in the benefits, even if 
the latter refuse to give up any of the sinews of 
war. 

“And this joint advertising does not neces- 
sarily mean that the individuals composing the 
associations shall cease to advertise as indi- 
viduals. Because the merchant tailors, as a 
group, point out to you why you should buy 
made-to-measure clothes, they do not cease 
advertising their individual advantages. Each 


manager could ‘follow up,’ to use an advertis- 
ing term, the general exploitation by using his 
own advertisement later, so that the public 
could apply the general argument already made 
to his own particular one.” 

Continuing the conversation, the astute un- 
derwriter called attention to another fact that 
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is sometimes lost sight of. He said that he 
believed the advertisements which have made a 
definite human appeal, and have had real 
human interest in them, are better for the pur- 
poses of the man in the field than would be 
columns of figures showing the strength of the 
company seeking the business. 

“A simple incident, well told, culled from the 
thousands that accumulate in the records of 
every insurance company, showing how the life 
insurance policy came as a most wonderful 
blessing in an hour of dire need, and how it 
saved from very despair those whom the as- 
sured had sought to protect, is better than all 
sorts of financial statements. The latter we 
are glad to read in THE SpecTATor, because we 
as insurance men are interested in them; but 
the general public, which must have its atten- 
tion especially directed to the subject of insur- 
ance, needs to be stirred to feeling by a story 
with a human touch.” 


THe WHOLE BusINEss. 


The Chalmers Automobile Company has 
been attracting attention recently, both among 
prospective purchasers of automobiles and 
among advertising men, because of the marked 
change in the character of the advertising it 
has been doing. It has conducted within a 
period of a few months a $25,000 advertising 
campaign which was practically all “educa- 
tional.” 

“The Chalmers won the Glidden tour. The 
Chalmers is the best car on the market for the 
price. It has the best motor, etc., etc.,” used 
to be the style of copy used by the manufac- 
turers. It was competitive copy. It sought 
to show why the buyer should purchase a 
Chalmers rather than a Cadillac, a Maxwell 
or an E-M-F. 

The company’s officers were shrewd enough, 
however, to see ahead the slump in automobile 
buying which developed a little later on. They 
realized that the public was losing its enthus- 
iasm; that it needed to be made to have a 
desire for automobiles—not especially for the 
Chalmers, but for automobiles. 

Then it began its campaign. “Buy an auto- 
mobile; there are lots of good ones made. We 
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would like to see you have a Chalmers; but 
we want you to buy even if it’s another car. 
Automobiling is a delight. It keeps your mind 
keen and alert; it gives you fresh air that you 
don’t get enough of in the office; it takes you 
and your family into the country; it makes life 
worth living,” was the tenor of the advertising. 

And it worked. People began calling up the 
Chalmers salesrooms all over the country to 
find out about the car, and the slump was over 
as far as the Chalmers was concerned. 

That is the idea that needs to be applied to 
the selling of life insurance. Make it educa- 
tional. Strive to create the desire for insur- 
ance protection. Don’t be afraid the other fel- 
low will get the business you will create—it 
will take a salesman to close it, anyhow, and 
whoever has the best organization and keeps 
his prospects lined up will win out. 

And the joint idea proposed by the under- 
writer who was quoted above seems to make 
the “educational” campaign feasible. 


Third Supplement to the Handy Guide for 
IgI0. 

The third supplement to the 1910 edition of 
The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applica- 
tions and Policies, containing the new rates 
and policies for a number of companies which 
changed their plants with the opening of the 
new year, has been issued by The Spectator 
Company. 

This supplement includes new data for the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, Mutual Life of New 
York, National Life of U. S. of A., New York 
Life, Northwestern National and Security 
Mutual of Binghamton. 

Every agent to keep posted must have this 
supplement, copies of which will be farnished 
to those subscribers to The Handy Guide 
whose names appear on our books at twenty- 
five cents each. 

The price to non-subscribers is fifty cents, 
or on receipt of $3.25 (cash down) this sup- 
plement will be forwarded at once; the IgII 
edition of The Handy Guide, in April, and the 
three supplements to that edition when issued, 
at intervals during the year. Address orders 
to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. 


LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATION IN 
COLLEGES. 

An appendix to the proceedings of the fourth 
annual meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents contains an extensive com- 
pilation of data dealing with the treatment of 
life insurance in special courses in colleges and 
universities. This material is supplementary 
to the address delivered by Mr. Cox at the 
annual meeting. Eighteen institutions give 
one or more courses in life insurance, and fif- 
teen deal with the subject in courses on general 
insurance. THE Spectator of December 22, 
1910, contained a lengthy list of domestic and 
foreign colleges which devote attention to this 
subject. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR uxsorr. 
The following tables present illustrations of 
annual dividends payable in 1911 on the three 
principal forms of policies: 
MUTUAL ‘BENEFIT. 
_ORDINARY LIFE. 





AGE AT Issue. 








Year | _ npn Seas. FESS he Ak gs 
OF | 
IssuE. | | 
25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium..| 20.14 | 22.85 | 26.35 | 30.94 | 27.08 | 45.45 
i) ae 3.88 | 4.48 5.26 6.30 7.64 | 9.37 
1901 3.72 4.28 | 5.00 5.97 | 7.25 | 8.91 
1902 3.55 | 4.07 4.76 5.65 | 6.87 | 8.47 
$003... .. . 3.40 3.88 | 4.51 5.34 6.48; 8.01 
Sisters ll, aha 3.69 | 4.27) 5.04, 6.11 7.56 
1905...... fee ak 3.51 4.05 | 4.75 | 5.74 7.12 
a 2.99 3.34 3.83 | 4.47 5.38 6.67 
eee 2.86 3.18 3.62 | 4.20 5.03; 6.23 
5 deed 2.73 3.02 3.41 3.94 4.69 | 5.79 
Seated 2.61 2.87 | 3.21 368 4.36 | 5.37 
SEO. ces 2.50 | 2.72 3.02 3.45 | 4.03 | 4.94 


ced 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 








Premium..| 30.12 | 32.87 | 36.22 | 40.38 | 45.73 | 52.87 


























SSR 5.82 | 6.43) 7.18 | 8.10 | 9.27 | 10.74 
. 5.42] 5.98 | 6.70 | 7.57 | 8.69 | 10.13 
oe 5.05 | 5.57 | 6.24; 7.05 | 8.12 | 9.52 
Fe | 4.69] 5.17) 5.79] 6.55 | 7.57 | 8.92 
|| | 4.35 | 4.78 | 5.36 | 6.06 | 7.02] 8.33 
Beers. <> |} 4.02] 4.41 4.94 | 5.59 | 6.50) 7.75 
1906...... 3.70 | 4.07] 4.54) 5.14; 5.98; 7.18 
ee 3.40} 3.72 | 4.15 | 4.71 | 5.48 | 6.61 
1908...... 3.10 | 3.39 | 3.78 | 4.30) 5.00 | 6.06 
1909...... | 2.83 | 3.07] 3.43 | 3.89 | 4.53] 5.52 
1910......| 2.56 | 2.78 | 3.09 | 3.50) 4.08 | 4.98 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

Premium,.| 48.15 | 48.83 | 49.85 | 51.48 | 54.22 | 58.81 
| BRRRSRS: Ee ayes |} 9.52 | 9.81] 10.24 | 10.87 | 11.82 
SRS ee | 8.73 | 9.01 | 9.45 | 10.10 | 11.08 
0 SRS er | 7.96 | 8.26 | 8.69} 9.36 | 10.35 
BSS ee | 7.23] 7.638] 7.97] 8.62] 9.63 

eee 6.53 | 6.83] 7.26] 7.92 | 8.93 
. RS eee 5.85 | 6.16} 6.58 | 7.24] 8,24 

Sek, Peon 5.22 | 5.50] 5.93] 6.56] 7.57 
SE ae 4.60 | 4.88} 5.30} 5.92] 6.90 
RAR SE ee | 4.00; 4.28] 4.70] 5.31 | 6.26 
| Re SS | 3.43 | 3.72) 4.12] 4.7 5.62 
ee 2.87 | 3.17| 3.56| 4.13] 5.01 








NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 























YEAK | AGE AT IssuE. 
OF 
IssuE io 
| 2 } 0 | 3B.) « 45 50 
| | 
Premium. .} 20.95 | 23.77 | 27.41 | 32.18 | 38.56 | 47.27 
1901......} 4.77 | 5.41] 6.27] 7.43 | 9.04 | 11.24 
1902......| 4.68 | 5.29] 6.11] 7.21] 8.76 | 10.92 
1903......| 4.52) 5.09 | 5.87 | 6.90) 8.36 | 10.41 
1904... 4.37 | 4.90 | 5.63 | 6.59] 7.96 | 9.92 
1905... 4.22 | 4.72 | 5.40} 6.30] 7.58| 9.44 
1906. 4.07 | 4.54 | 5.17] 6.02 | 7.21| 8.96 
Men. <, 3.93 | 4.37 | 4.95} 5.74] 6.86] 8.51 
1908......| 3.88 | 4.28 | 4.84] 5.58] 6.62| 8.20 
bes sits | 3.83) 4.20| 4.72 | 5.42] 6.40] 7.90 
100: 3.70; 4.04] 4.53] 5.17] 6.08! 7.47 








20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
| 














| 
Premium..} 30.92 | 33.78 | 37.27 | 41.62 | 47.21 | 54.69 
1901. . | 6.46 7.11 | 7.95 9.05 | 10.52 | 12.51 
1902......| 6.20 | 6.81 | 7.61 | 8.67 | 10.10 | 12.06 
1903. : >... 5.88 6.46 | 7.22 8.21 9.58 | 11.48 
1904...... | 5.57 | 6.11 | 6.83 | 7.77 9.06 | 10.89 
See 5.27 | 5.77 | 46 7.34 8.57 | 10.32 
1906......| 4.98; 5.45! 6.09| 6.93] 8.08| 9.76 
1907... 4.70 5.15 | 5.74 6.53 7.61 9.20 
| er } 4.51 4.92 | 5.49 6.24 7.27 8.81 

eee 4.33 4.71 | 5.25 5.97 6.93 8.42 
1910.....| 4.07| 4.441 493/ 560! 651 7.90 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

Premium..| 48.95 | 49.74} 50.90 | 52.72 | 55.70 | 60.63 
| Ea 9.33 9.66 | 10.09 | 10.75 | 11.77 | 13.31 
Se 8.75 9.08 9.51 | 10.19 | 11.21 | 12.79 
1008 ;.'.... 8.14 8.47 8.90 9.57 | 10.57 | 12.12 
ee 7.56 | 7.88 | 8.30} 8.95 | 9.94 | 11.47 
7006... .. 6.99 | 7.31 7.74 | 8.38 | 9.32 | 10.82 
1906...... 6.44 6.75 7.18 7.81 8.73 | 10.19 
|) ee 5.90 6.23 6.64 7.25 8.15 9.57 
Ie 5.47 | 5.78 | 6.20] 6.82) 7.69) 9.10 
1909...... 5.05 5.37 5.79 6.40 7.27 8.64 
1910...... 4.58 | 4.901) 5.30! 5.91 6.74 1 8.05 
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SECURITY[ MUTUAL, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 











YEAR AGE AT IssuUE. 
Poricy 
ISSUED 25 30 35 40 45 50 








Premium..| 21.34 | 24.23 | 27.91 | 32.81 | 39.30 | 48.23 


4 Le 2.57 | 2.84 | 3.18 | 3.67 | 4.36] 5.46 
1908...... 2.44} 2.66 | 2.97 | 3.39] 4.00] 4.99 
OS aa | 2.09} 2.25 | 2.47 | 2.79] 3.26] 4.01 
1910......| 1.72 | 1.81 | 1.95 | 2.16] 2.48] 3.04 




















20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium. .| 31.58 | 34.51 | 38.04 | 42.49 | 48.17 | 55.82 


2007... 3.24 | 3.50] 3.82; 4.28) 4.91} 5.91 
PERE 2.96 | 3.19] 3.47 | 3.88 | 4.45 | 5.36 
Se 2.48 | 2.64] 2.85 | 3.15 | 3.57 | 4.27 
es 1.84] 1.94) 2.07 | 2.27] 2.57 | 3.12 


| 





20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 





Premium..| 49.52 | 50.28 | 51.42 | 53.22 | 56.17 | 61.10 





_.. SSS 4.38 | 4.50 | 4.67 | 4.92 | 5.38] 6.20 
i 3.85 | 3.96} 4.14) 4.38 | 4.81} 5.57 
1909...... 3.01 | 3.09 | 3.23} 3.43 | 3.77] 4.40 
ee 2.06 | 2.13 | 2.23 | 2.40 | 2.68 | 3.18 

















TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 








YEAR AGE aT IssurF. 
Pouicy 
Was 
Issuep. 25 30 35 40 45 50 














Premium..} 21.49 | ..... Beet ces re 
1908... 2. tx af SS hi Lr of eee 
See 4 eee pi, Brees (S| 3 ee 
are 4.21 6.484 2.6% iD ne 
ae 4.08 .28)}-.6... BD soca ma 

















Premium 31.83 J seeee | 38.34 | Shaws 48.52 
we] Rwy... - Lewes 9.25 
Toe 3! 5.51 | a aD CS ae 
1905...... eo eee ee een eh alae 
1906...... | 5. ed SHOE ci: 








20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 


Premium..| 50.53 | ..... eit 7 es eos 3 eee 
| } | 

1903...... ‘<1 eee ie CS 

1904...... WOO! 5 ob, A ee og ee 

Bae Rl. RPT cece | ARR Cones 

1906...... Ss WA oe rca ga eee 








Only non-participating business written since 1906. 


WRITTEN AND REPORTED 
BUSINESS. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 

Upon looking over the record of a young 
man whose annual production entitles him to 
a place among the fifty leaders of a company 
that has 4000 agents, I find that during the last 
twelve months he wrote sixty-three applica- 
tions for a total of $305,500. As I at one time 
“supervised” this voung man to a certain ex- 
tent, and am familiar with his habits and 
methods, I can safely estimate that, in order to 
report a business of $305,500 he was compelled 
to write something like $350,000. In other 
words, he probably returned $45,000 of the 
amount he wrote during the year, or, say, six- 
teen per cent. Beginning with the known fact 
that he wrote sixty-three applications, we may 
assume that they represent sixty-three lives. 
It is possible that some of these lives were in- 
sured more than once during the year, and this 
would reduce the number of risks; but unless 
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the applications were written close together 
they would have required new medical exam- 
inations. Sixty-three applications would ordi- 
narily mean sixty-three medical examinations, 
but as there were two $50,000 applications in 
this total, and that they required two examina- 
tions each, we will assume that the work of 
this young man necessitated seventy examina- 
tions in the course of twelve months. The 
company he represents is very careful in its 
selection of risks, and pays an examination fee 
of $5. At this rate seventy examinations cost 
the company $350. In order that we may run 
no risk of being unfair we will assume that 
eight men who were examined failed to take 
their insurance and that it cost the company 
$40 for which it received no actual return. The 
probabilities are that most of this young man’s 
returned business was in the form of extra 
policies that did not require additional exam- 
inations. That is, they were issued upon re- 
quest. However, we will assume that the com- 
pany actually paid out $40 for examinations 
that resulted in nothing. What, then, does this 
useless expenditure mean to the company? It 
means simply that this young man’s business 
cost his company twelve or thirteen cents more 
on each $1,000 than it would have cost if he 
had reported all the business that he wrote. 
If all the agents of the company reported’ about 
eighty-five per cent of the business they wrote 
and the company belonged to the class called 
“giants,” it would be compelled to spend about 
$15,000 on useless medical examinations in 
order to put $100,000,coo in new business on 
the books. 


ComMpANIES ANxi0US TO Grow. 

Now the sum of $15,000 is not so utterly in- 
significant that it should be pushed aside with 
a sniff of the nose, but some notion of its prac- 
tical value may be obtained by the following 
line of reasoning: Life insurance companies, 
in common with all other human institutions, 
are anxious to grow. After a company has a 
billion dollars of insurance in force, and is able 
to boast of 400,000 policyholders, one sees no 
absolutely convincing reason why an annual 
gain of $100,000,000 should be better for all 
concerned than $25,000,000; but the fact re- 
mains that there is scarcely a company in ex- 
istence but would do everything that the laws 
permit if thereby they might secure $100,000,- 
000 in new business every year. This is a fact 
which needs no proof. Is it conceivable, then, 
that the company for which my young man 
annually reports $300,000 would prefer that he 
write $100,000, and report all of it, rather than 
report $300,000 and put the company to an 
added expense of $40? Would this company 
prefer to report $100,000,000 a year and spend 
$15,000 for useless medical examinations, or 
would it rather report something like $25,000,- 
ooo and save $15,000? It seems to me that 
these questions answer themselves. The 
probabilities are that even those companies 
which make a practice of extreme conserva- 
tism would be willing to spend more than 
$15,000 each year for useless medical examina- 
tions if thereby they might secure $100,000,000 
in new business each year. 





If, then, it is fair to assume that all life in- 
surance companies desire volume of business, 
even when a certain amount of money must be 
wasted on useless examinations, it follows that 
we cannot make too much of a virtue out of 
good reporting. If an agent is honest and 
clean in his methods the standard by which he 
must be tried is largely this: Does he actually 
report a satisfactory volume of business? Of 
course, it is highly probable that most com- 
panies would be unwilling to allow an agent to 
return $75,000 out of every $100,000 he wrote 
even if he could report five or six millions a 
year. A returned business of seventy-five per 
cent, even though the twenty-five per cent de- 
livered represented a magnificent total, would 
doubtless be regarded as too costly, but a large 
volume of reported business at a cost of a 
reasonable per cent of not-taken business is 
probably what every company desires. 

Up to this point the discussion has been 
largely theoretical. As the reader may have 
some curiosity as to what the facts are in re- 
gard to “good” and “poor” reporting, let us 
take the case of a company that has something 
like 4000 agents and ninety-one general 
agencies. When immense totals are involved 
it is possible to work out fairly satisfactory 
averages, and the Dash Company, as we will 
call it, has written on an average $126,000,000 
a year for several years. It has reported 
$108,000,000, so that its agents return a total 
of something like $17,000,000 annually. A little 
figuring will show that the returned business is 
equal to about fifteen per cent of the total 
written business. To express it differently, the 
average of all the returned business of 4000 
men is something like fifteen per cent of what 
they write. Accepting these figures as a stand- 
ard, then, we might go so far as to say that 
any agent working for any company who re- 
ported as high as eighty-five per cent of the 
business he wrote would be a good reporter. 
In fact, if we left entirely out of consideration 
the volume of his business we could use a 
stronger word than “good,” because the figures 
I have before me tend to show that the most 
productive genera] agencies and the largest 
personal writers do not report as high as 
eighty-five per cent of the business they write. 


RETURNED BusINEss OF A LARGE AGENCY. 

The general agency of the Dash, which ranks 
first in written and reported business annually, 
writes from twenty-one to twenty-three mil- 
lions and reports from fifteen to seventeen 
millions. So far as I am able to judge by the 
occasional statistics which come before me, it 
is the most effective general agency in the 
world. However, it returns something like 
five millions in business every year, and in 1910 
it returned $5,766,291 out of $21,076,191. In 
other words, it returned more than twenty-five 
per cent of the business it wrote. Furthermore, 
it returned nearly thirty-three and one-third 
per cent of the average returned business of 
the Dash Company. Now this looks very much 
like a blot on the escutcheon of this agency. 
It not only returns twenty-five per cent of the 
business it writes, thus rising ten per cent 
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higher than the average of ninety-one general 
agencies, but it returns more than thirty-three 
per cent of the total returned by ninety-one 
general agencies. If we permitted our atten- 
tion to become fixed upon the striking facts 
of this returned business we might elevate our 
noses in a fine contempt for the achievements 
of this great agency. But when we pause to 
consider that it reports $15,000,000 a year, that 
this amount is equal to fourteen per cent of the 
total amount of the business reported to the 
company, that the first general agency accom- 
plishes one-seventh as much as ninety other 
general agencies taken together, we have some 
notion of the magnificent achievement of the 
first agency. Is it probable that the Dash Com- 
pany would be willing that its star general 
agency should fall to the one-million-a-year 
class on the condition that it report all the 
business it wrote? Here is one other item 
which shows that the large returned business 
of the Dash’s first general agency is not a dark 
spot on its record. There are more than 700 
life insurance companies of all classes in 
America. Of this number I should estimate 
that at least 670 of them do not produce 
enough business annually to get in the class 
with the Dash’s star general agency. Taking 
everything into consideration, is it worth while 
to apologize for the returned business of this 
great agency? Is there a company in America 
that would hesitate to accept it on the sole 
condition that it produce as much business 
every year as it does for the Dash? 

So far as written, reported and returned 
business is concerned, something like the 
same showing was made by the second agency 
of the Dash Company in 1909. This agency 
wrote nearly ten millions in 1909 and reported 
about eight millions. This shows a reported 
business of eighty-five per cent, which is am 
improvement over the Seventy-five per cent of 
the first agency. Nevertheless, this is below the 
average for all the general agencies of the 
Dash, if the first and second are omitted. 
Furthermore, notwithstanding the fine total 
which the second agency annually rolls up, it 
reports but a trifle more than fifty per cent of 
the amount reported by the first agency. It is 
probable that 600 of the 700 American com- 
panies do not annually write enough business 
to get into the class of the second general 
agency of the Dash Company. The first and 
second general agencies of the Dash, taken to- 
gether, report about twenty per cent of the 
total amount reported to the company, and yet 
they annually return about fifty per cent of the 
total business that is returned to the company. 
In 1909 they reported nearly twenty-four mil- 
lions out of a total of $108,000,000. If the 
heads of these two magnificent general 
agencies were negotiating for positions with 
other companies, would any company dwell 
long upon the unreported business after noting 
the reported ? 


LarGE RETURNING INSEPARABLE FROM LARGE 
WRITING. 

Upon running over what has been written it 

has struck me that I might appear to have 
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labored hard to show that a large amount of 
returned business is not to the discredit of a 
general agency or agent, and seem almost to 
be apologizing for unreported business in gen- 
eral. As a matter of fact, I have borne heavily 
upon unreported business because my opinion 
is that there is usually a relation between the 
amount of business a solicitor reports and the 
amount he returns. To express it differently, 
the solicitor who writes a large volume of in- 
surance will report a large volume, but almost 
inseparable from large writing is large return- 
ing. The agent who has the reputation of 
being the greatest personal writer in America, 
annually writes something like $2,600,000. He 
reports about seventy per cent of it, or $2,000,- 
ooo. By actual comparison there are forty 
American companies that do not write as much 
business in a year as this star writer. Of 
course, there are general agents who write a 
pretty large volume of business and report 
most of it. I have in mind one general agent 
who reported nearly one hundred per cent of 
$1,000,000 and another who reported ninety- 
eight per cent of $2,000,000. This is admirable 
work, but in general my figures show that the 
general agencies that rank high in per cent of 
reported business rank low in volume of total 
business produced. 

The lesson which these figures teach is this: 
Life insurance is written and reported by 
trying. The man who signs an application and 
submits to an examination, even though he 
does not pay a premium, is almost a policy- 
holder. One earnest interview after the policy 
is issued will, generally, be sufficient to make 
him a policyholder. When a large number of 
men are induced to apply and be examined the 
average number that will pay first premiums 
will also be large. It follows, then, that the 
solicitors who waste interview after interview 
trying to get premiums “out of “tough proposi- 
tions,” will fall behind in general results. The 
man who accomplishes the most knows when 
to let go. He also keeps on trying all the time 
and will take chances up to a certain point, 
but he stops when he begins to lose too much 
time and returns the policies. Carefully written 
business is about seventy-five per cent reported, 
and the solicitor who writes a big business is 
pretty sure to report a big business. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FOR ig!o. 

The following are extracts from the annual 
statements of life insurance companies for I9Io 
which have been made public during the past 
two weeks. Corresponding figures for 1909 are 
given in parentheses: 

American National, Lynchburg, Va.—Premiums, 
$194,061 ($151,666); admitted assets, $339,769 ($236,- 
916); surplus, $139,639 ($122,500; insurance in force, 
$5,824,600 ($4,363,209); increase in amount in force, 
$1,461,391 ($1,475,859). 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.—Premiums, $2,387,- 
150 ($2,336,116); total income, $3,304,516 ($3,334,- 
478); paid policyholders, $1,908,653 ($1,897,559); in- 
come saved, $844,825 ($929,442); assets, $18,886,877 
($18,140,377); surplus, $1,398,988 ($1,389,646); new 
business, $4,733,026 ($4,830,435); insurance in force, 


$66,040,828 ($65,263,580); increase in amount in force, 
$777,248 ($597,675). 

Central Life of U. S., Des Moines, Ia.—Premiums, 
$578,250 ($513,705); total income, $677,351 ($587,- 
273); paid policyholders, $206,218 ($77,723); income 
saved, $224,161 ($281,815); assets, $1,594,162 ($1,360,- 
559); surplus, $259,351 ($193,986); new business, $5,- 
395,425 ($5,013,203); insurance in force, $17,924,885 
($15,413,314); increase in amount in force, $2,511,571 
($2,839,739). 

Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J.—Premiums, $882,- 
392 ($832,988), claims paid, $278,434 ($267,049); 
assets, $1,555,318 ($1,850,774); surplus, $263,837 
($272,608); insurance in force, including industrial, 
$25,000,000 ($23,430,766); increase in amount in 
force, $1,570,000 ($2,261,868). 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford.—Premiums, $6,158,- 
018 ($5,970,820); payments to policyholders, $7,001,- 
494 ($6,907,600); assets, $68,374,910 ($68,132,055); 
surplus, $3,570,840 ($4,170,494); new business, $17,- 
323,757 ($15,275,660); insurance in force, $191,089,- 
777 ($184,547,858); increase in amount in force, $6,- 
541,919 ($6,053,061). 

Des Moines Life, Des Moines, Ia.—Premiums, $1,- 
032,954 ($896,942); assets, $3,107,034 ($2,776,672); 
insurance in force, $29,563,908 ($28,527,567); increase 
in amount in force, $1,036,341 ($1,630,131). 

Fidelity Mutual.—Income, $5,817,217 ($5,743,631) ; 
income saved, $2,250,075 ($2,315,965); assets, $21,- 
691,983 ($19,502,070); surplus, $833,535 ($1,003,183) ; 
insurance in force, 60,574 policies for $126,218,844 
(59,801 for $124,666,815) ; increase in amount in force, 
$1,552,029 ($8,674,152). 

Great Southern, Houston, Tex.—Premiums, $166,593 
($29,439); total income, $422,263 ($367,464); paid 
policyholders, $15,500; income saved, $186,517 ($348,- 
287); assets, $1,038,051 ($602,702); surplus, $958,138 
($592,202); new business, $5,456,180 ($992,000); in- 
surance in force, $5,881,780 ($992,000); increase in 
amount in force, $4,889,780 ($992,000). 

Home Life, New York.—Assets, $25,025,299 ($23,- 
626,019) ; surplus, $1,794,612 ($1,767,327); paid policy- 
holders, $2,481,201 ($2,284,246); insurance in force, 
$100,214,968 ($92,532,533); increase in amount in 
force, $7,682,435 ($4,164,239). 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Premiums, 
$1,049,826 ($911,560); total income, $1,176,563 ($996, 
015); paid policyholders, $272,825 ($235,684); income 
saved, $435,451 ($324,479); assets, $2,017,377 ($1,553,- 
295); surplus, $274,514 (200,612); new business, $10,- 
728,731 ($11,312,041); insurance in force, $28,881,445 
($25,032,121); increase in amount:in force, $3,849,324 
($6,815,184). 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond.— 
Premiums, $2,765,737 ($2,588,934); total income, $3,- 
062,146 ($2,831,630); assets, $6,328,705 ($5,372,692) ; 
surplus, $1,225,382 ($1,053,137); paid policyholders, 
$966,186 ($894,230); insurance in force, including in- 
dustrial, 542,293 policies for $72,440,374 (519,334 for 
$68,337,613); increase in amount in force, $4,102,761 
($5,028,411). 

Manhattan Life New York.—dAssets, $21,563,460 
($21,269,761); surplus, $2,305,829 ($2,285,793); pay- 
ments to policyholders, $2,306,348 ($2,317,568); in- 
surance in force, $68,432,975 ($67,585,793); increase 
in amount in force, $847,182 ($55,326). 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield—Premiums, $8,- 
947,788 ($8,394,558); interest and rents, $2,569,190 
($2,352,930); total income, $11,874,549 ($11,422,469) ; 
death claims paid, $2,516,604 ($2,412,119); endow- 
ments, $295,834 ($344,728); surrenders, $993,735 
($1,114,095); dividends, $1,537,304 ($1,335,353); total 
to policyholders, $5,848,477 ($5,206,286); assets, $59,- 
599,373 ($55,164,772); surplus, $4,616,799 ($4,515,- 
722); new business, 18,052 policies for $32,773,071 
(12,358 for $30,206,308); insurance in force, 115,866 
policies for $262,497,238 (107,753 for $242,415,512); 
increase in amount in force, $20,081,726 ($18,028,895). 

Michigan State Life, Detroit.—Assets, $392,394 
($299,850); surplus, $240,031 ($216,337); new business, 
$2,974,402 ($2,091,927); insurance in force, $5,558,- 
743 ($3,827,178); increase in amount in force, $1,731,- 
565 ($1,397,314). 

Mid-Continent Life, Muskogee, Okla. (commenced 
business June 24, 1910).—Premiums, $26,275; total in. 
come, $345,498; income laid by, $293,745; new business, 
$1,326,932; insurance in force, $1,326,932. 

Occidental Life, Albuquerque, N. M.—Premiums, 
$169,912 ($120,739); assets, $288,685 ($162,431); sur- 
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plus, $153,523 ($96,252); insurance in force, $4,409,- 
465 ($3,148,190); increase in amount in force, $1,261,- 
275 ($1,386,190). 

South Atlantic, Richmond, Va.—Premiums, $342,319 
($290,226) ; assets, $900,801 ($745,756); surplus, $236,- 
056 ($230,662); insurance in force, $10,905,650 ($8,- 
921,461); increase in amount in force, $1,984,189 
($2,121,025). 

Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. C.—Premiums, 
$104,458 ($85,985); total income, $120,111 ($96,574); 
paid policyholders, $27,850 ($35,292); income saved, 
$42,372 ($25,658); assets, $246,253 ($193,241); sur- 
plus, $89,186 (78,624); insurance in force, $3,297,- 
168 ($2,551,955); increase in amount in force, $745,- 
218 ($192,980). 

State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.—Premiums, $5,068,- 
767 ($4,844,293); total income, $6,754,308 ($6,649,- 
752); death claims paid, $1,414,903 ($1,489,103); other 
payments to policyholders, $2,292,443 ($2,098,073); 
total to policyholders, $3,707,346 ($3,587,176); income 
saved, $1,998,148 ($2,088,815); assets, $36,627,079 
($34,681,951); surplus, $2,955,288 ($3,097,012); new 
business, $18,255,700 ($17,014,952) ; insurance in force, 
$140,710,898 ($132,570,064); increase in amount in 
force, $8,140,884 ($7,836,049). 

Travelers, Hartford.—All departments, total assets, 
$75,296,005 ($70,252,145); surplus, $11,018,179 ($9,- 
599,753); premium income, $16,701,236 ($14,876,776) ; 
total income, $19,921,438 ($17,914,382); paid: policy- 
holders, $8,971,563 ($7,763,128). Life department pre- 
miums, $7,145,445 ($6,641,329); paid policyholders, 
$3,647,029 ($3,318,011); assets, $58,605,445 ($54,336,- 
343); reserve fund, $53,790,113 ($50,218,289); new 
business, 12,420 policies for $33,117,244 (11,242 for 
$28,072,047); insurance in force, $228,892,236 ($209,- 
300,774); increase in amount in force, $19,591,462 
($15,538,319). 

Union Mutual, Portland, Maine.—Premiums, $2,- 
239,273 ($2,206,950); total income, $2,984,118 ($2,- 
914,776); paid policyholders, $1,396,984 ($1,237,184) ; 
income saved, $1,084,008 ($1,202,213); assets, $17,176,- 
688 ($16,084,398); surplus, $1,558,446 ($1,337,628); 
new business, $4,520,885 ($3,668,017); insurance in 
force, $61,345,358 ($60,684,200); increase in amount, 
$661,158 (—$272,766). 


AGENCY SUCCESS. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that agency 
success depends solely on individual effort or 
the efforts of a number of individuals simply 
added together. Where eleven men are joined 
together, each for a common purpose, their in- 
terests will be so interdependent that what- 
ever affects one affects all. No one of them 
can fail without hurting the rest. Each of these 
men works in an atmosphere to which each of 
the others contributes his part. If any one of 
them is a waster, if another’s habits are bad, 
and another is bitten with the idea that near- 
truth will serve honest purposes, then these 
things become a part of the atmosphere in 
which all breathe and have their being. It is 
the business of every member of such a group 
to take an interest in the conduct of his fellows. 
He has a clear right, arising from the principle 
of self-defense, to correct the mental, moral and 
physical aberrations of his associate, but it is 
also his duty and advantage to lend a hand in 
time of trouble and discouragement, to aid and 
assist in the accomplishment of group results 
and.to take pride and derive inspiration from 
the success of his fellows, because their success 
is the success of all. Over and over again, since 
history began, the idea has been tried out and 
results, not alone to the group but to the in- 
dividual, have invariably proven that team work 
is the best way. More and more is modern 
business with its wonderful achievements con- 
ducting on this principle of co-operation, of 
sinking the individual in the aggregate, of re- 
cognition and loyalty to a larger self that can 
get results far beyond the mere sum of indi- 
vidual efforts. This very business of mutual 
life insurance is perhaps the most striking 
example of the truth of this fact. As business 
life is now constituted, no man can make a 
dollar for himself without making another dol- 
lar for someone else. Organization, team work, 
co-operation, mutual trust and confidence are 
the qualities that pull together for the best re- 
sults to all. That is the path to follow; and as 
Bacon felicitously said, a tortoise on the right 
path will beat a racer on the wrong path.— 
Northwestern Mutual, Field Notes. 
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WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE UN- 
DERWRITING.* 





The Subject Considered from Every Point 
of View—Invaluable Hints to Field 
Men and Thought-Food for Managers— 
An Educational Series of Articles. 





By CHARLES WARREN PICKELL. 





THIRD INSTALMENT. 

Because one is not bound irrevocably 
to a ten-hour schedule for 313 days in 
every year. 

It is a sad fact that there are many 
men and women under such obligations 
to TIME that they have given up all hope 
of emancipation. As though he were a 
slave to his factory whistle, the artisan 
awakes at 5 a. m., bolts his breakfast 
and rushes to work to keep from being 
docked. The school bell is so unyield- 
ing in its bondage that the faithful 
teacher listens for its summons on Sun- 
days and holidays. The nervous physi- 
cian pays tribute to his Nemesis, the 
telephone, when at midnight he imagines 
he hears it ring, only to have central 
say ‘““Number, please?’ The Great Ma- 
jority of working men and women are 
expected to be at their posts day in and 
out to feed the hungry maw. of an 
eight or ten-hour schedule, which is so 
insatiable that forty per cent dividends 
on one side and unsanitary conditions, 
hollow eyes, sunken cheeks, small wages, 
on the other, do not answer its im- 
perative greed for gold. Heroes these 
millions! How richly their _ fidelity 
should be rewarded! Sometimes it is, 





* Copyright, 1910, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. This series of articles will be published later 
in book form, as inspiration to old agents and with a 
view to encouraging new agents to enter the business. 
See Tue Specrator for Nov. 17 and Dec. 15, 1910. 


but then again—but that is another 
story. If the writer could have his 
way, he would order better pay, shorter 
hours and give to each one the right to 
own in fee certain hours of each day to 
use as he wished for his own happiness. 

But how is it with our underwriter? 

Very different, sir, very different! 
He bosses his hours—comes and goes 
by no schedule, is not docked if late or 
fined if sick. No automatic device 
makes a record when he is off duty—a 
few days’ vacation are not refused be- 
cause “We are so busy’”—no whistle or 
bell demands its hostage, nor telephone 
disturbs his slumbers by its insistent toll 
of time. If he wishes he can spend 
fifteen minutes at the Serve Self or two 
hours at home with his family—optional. 
He doesn’t have to ask for permission to 
leave town, go fishing, attend the ball 
game, act as bearer at a funeral, or care 
for a sick child. “Seven to twelve, 
one hour for lunch, one to six” sched- 
ule does not “Ball and chain” him to 
his job. Opportunities are his hours. 
He marshals days and months into bat- 
talions. The seasons are his servants 
also. With increasing skill, he makes 
appointments at is convenience and 
gradually gains a more perfect control 
of his time. Routine is inexcusable. If 
he suffers from monotony—his fault. 
There are certain times when he works 
best. Here they are: an opportune time, 
an appropriate time, a suitable time, a 
convenient time, a momentous time, a 
good time, just the right time, etc., as 
his keen perception orders. 

“Time is money” with him also, but 
not so much time and so little money 
that he develops nervoys prostration. 
Because he chooses his work hours he 
also arranges a schedule of his rest 


hours, his reading hours, his recreation 
hours, his family hours, his vacation 
hours, etc. Being eminent commander 
of his time, he has a moment, an hour, 
a day ready for instant use. At the 
supreme moment wherever he is—at 
home with friends—on the train—at 
lunch—on the links—in the office—on 
the farm—in the shop—on the street 
car or boat—he uses a moment, develops 
a prospect, follows it up with a fifteen- 
minute interview, longer if necessary, 
and gets his application. He measures 
his working hours by things said, point- 
ers secured, friendships cemented, etc. 
In his busy, alert brain is an electrically 
constructed clock so delicately adjusted 
that the slightest hint sets it going to 
measure off the minutes, hours, days or 
months spent in developing that hint 
into a $50,000 application. 

His time of work is frequently best 
employed while perfectly relaxed dur- 
ing his vacation. This is no paradox. 
There is least resistance then, and the 
subject of insurance comes up naturally 
without being forced. Unconsciously 
the suggestion becomes the key to the 
situation which at another time leads on 
to victory. Unconscious labor produces 
no weariness. 

There is no embargo upon his free- 
dom of 200 pounds pressure on his en- 
ergy, so he does not hurry to work, at 
work, to meals, at meals, to bed, to 
hurry up and at it again. 

Whether he spends four hours with 
the man who comes hard or ten min- 
utes with an easy one, is his business. 
His watch doesn’t stop when he insures 
a man. He loses some time, but what 
he loses in actual soliciting he uses in 
some other advantageous way. At first 
his lost time appals him, but greater 
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skill in determining real prospects and 
when to see them soon turns ninety per 
cent of the waste into salvage. 

Our underwriter is able to condense 
or intensify his time of work or expand 
and lessen his efforts as occasion re- 
quires. Understand me, please. I am 
not arguing how he should use his time 
nor how much of his time he should 
use, but I desire you to clearly under- 
stand that a successful solicitor is the 
arbiter of his waking hours, with none 
to countermand his orders. 

(To be continued.) 


PROGRESS OF NEW LIFE COM- 
PANIES. 


The year 1910 brought forth an unusually 
large number of projected old-line life insur- 
ance companies. Some of these are intending 
to commence business in 1911, so THE SpPEc- 
TATOR presents herewith the latest information 
obtainable regarding their progress to date. 
In each case the date on which the last report 
was received is recorded: 

Atlantic States Life Insurance Company, Au- 
gusta, Ga., Jan. 27, 1911.—Authorized capital 
$200,000, $45,000 subscribed and paid for. Will 
commence operations about June 1, 1911, writ- 
ing only non-participating business on a three 
and one-half per cent basis. 

California National Life, San Diego, Cal.— 


Capital, $250,000; will apply for license soon. 
California State Life Insurance Company, 


Sacramento, Cal., Jan. 27, 1911.—Capital $500,000, 
of which $50,000 is subscribed and paidin. Ex- 
pects to commence business July 1, 1911. 

Conservative Life Insurance Company of In- 
diana, South Bend, Ind., Jan. 27, 1911.—Capital 
stock $250,000, subscribed $100,000; expects to 
commence business about July 15, 1911. 

Empire Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash., Feb. 3, 1911. Capital, $1,000,000; licensed, 
and will commence business shortly. 

First National Life Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 25, 1911.—Proposed capital, $200,- 
000; subscribed, $126,000; paid in, $73,000. Ex- 
pects to begin March, 1911. 

Great Republic Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Feb. 6, 1911.—Not yet incorpo- 
rated, will be financed by the Great Pacific Se- 
curities Company. Capital, $500,000; under the 
management of Jas. A. Reagan. 

Home Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Jan. 30, 1911.—Capital authorized, 
$100,000; surplus, $50,000 to $75,000. Capital all 
subscribed, one-half paid in; will begin business 
in the next four months. 

Inter Mountain Life Insurance Césdipany, Salt 
Lake City, Feb. 2, 1911.—Authorized capital, 
$100,000; surplus, $50,000 to $80,000; capital sub- 
scribed. 

Pasadena Life Insurance Company, Pasadena, 
Cal.—Proposed capital, $350,000. 

Toledo Life Insurance Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, Jan. 27, 1911.—Capital stock, $100,000, 
nearly all sold; will apply for license in Febru- 
ary, 1911. 

Washington National Life, Spokane, Wash., 
Jan. 26, 1911.—Incorporated October, 1910; au- 
thorized capital, $100,000; $75,000 subscribed; 
will commence business about April 1. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR «1orr. 

The following tables present illustrations of 
annual dividends payable in 1911 on the three 
principal forms of policies and supplement 
those published in THe Spectator Life Supple- 
ment of November 17 and December 29, 1910, 
and January 12 and 26, I9Q11. 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
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HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK—Continued. 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 





PITTSBURGH LIFE AND TRUST—Continued. 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FOR 1g1o. 


The following are extracts from the annual 
statements of life insurance companies for 1910 
which have been made public during the past 
two weeks. Corresponding figures for 1909 are 
given in parentheses: 

7®tna Life, Hartford, Conn.—All departments: 
Premiums, $16,695,501 ($16,174,923); total income, 
$21,506,587 ($20,587,608); payments to policyholders, 
$12,251,253 ($11,337,101); income saved, $3,508,862 
($4,208,760); assets, $101,018,143 ($97,227,608); sur- 
plus, $10,102,001 ($9,672,458); life insurance in force, 
$307,102,649 ($293,523,233); increase in amount in 
force, $13;579,416 ($13,858,006). 

American Life, Des Moines, 

23 ($182,737); total income, $254,444 ($234,738); 
ue policyholders, $42,760 ($42,247); income saved, 
$111,721 ($111,383); assets, $659,398 ($521,321); sur- 
plus, $146,925 ($117,521); new business, $1,710,942 
($1,251,513); insurance in force, $6,023,380 ($4,869,- 
790); increase in amount in force, $1,158,590 ($617,- 
602). 

Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, Ila.—Premiums, 
$70,010 ($60,176); total income, $74,464 ($72,121); 
paid policyholders, $4816, ($2811); income saved, $37,- 
642 ($21,382); assets, $136,614 ($100,493); surplus, 
$66,153 ($59,645); insurance in force, $2,154,000 
($1,906,000); increase in amount in force, $248,000 
($786,000). 

Central Life of Illinois, Ottawa.—Premiums, $158,- 
378 ($121,797); total income, $178,338 ($146,192); 
paid policyholders, $25,058 ($18,173); income saved, 
$75,791 ($53,444); assets, $336,413 ($260,204); sur- 
plus, $134,368 ($128,678); insurance in force, $5,033,- 
000 ($3,739,987); increase in amount in force, $1,293,- 
013 ($703,487). 


Ia.—Premiums, $214,- 


Citizens National, Anchorage, Ky.—Organized in 
1910. Admitted assets, $2,022,488; surplus, $675,634; 
insurance in force, $17,662,668. 


Cleveland Life.—Premiums, $128,256 ($120,725); 
$152,290 ($165,725); paid policyholders, 
$32,713 ($10,000); income saved, $51,967 ($75,939); 
assets, $383,961 ($322,950); surplus, $234,709 ($229,- 
380); new business, $1,827,895 ($1,869,000); msurance 
in force, $5,140,379 ($4,943,000) ; amount 
in force, $197,379 ($761,500). 

Connecticut General, Hartford.—Premiums, $1,587,- 
264 ($1,457,819) ; total income, $2,054,655 ($1,873,125); 
paid policyholders, $840,032 ($689,405); income saved, 
$838,767 ($852,157); assets, $9,907,053 ($8,871,703); 
surplus, $1,318,854 ($997,799); new business, $8,350,- 
961 ($7,802,742); insurance in force, $49,044,372 ($44,- 
568,664); increase in amount in force, $4,475,708 
($4,699,400). 


total income, 


increase in 


Continental Life Insurance and Investment, Salt 
Lake City.—Assets, $821,267 ($716,267); surplus, 
$170,613 ($154,443); insurance in force, $6,555,815 


($5,619,523); increase in amount in force, $936,292 
(decrease, $248,349). 

Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines.—Premiums, 
$1,758,494 ($1;581,194); total income, $2,221,578 
($2,012,862); paid policyholders, $644,838 ($610,501) ; 
income saved, $1,083,008 ($988,250); assets, $9,941,- 


It 


907 ($8,688,519); surplus, $1,066,817 ($949,251); new 
business, $8,816,924 ($8,086,037); insurance in force, 
$50,619,360 ($44,679,441); increase in amount in force, 
$5,939,919 ($5,572,805). 

Federal Life, Chicago, Ill.—Paid policyholders, 
$338,329 ($166,839); assets, $2,548,558 ($2,444,547); 
surplus, $288,333 ($249,486); insurance in force, $16,- 
900,000 ($16,800,000). increase in amount in force, 
$100,000 ($6,308,293). 

Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa.—Premiums, $160,278 
($75,897); total income, $186,868 ($310,945); paid 
policyholders, $39,661 ($8194); income saved, $48,252 
($258,514); assets, $737,305 ($686,324); surplus, $498,- 
256 ($531,573); new. business, $1,066,400 ($3,096,000) ; 
insurance in force, $38,788,300 ($3,095,100); imcrease 
in amount in force, $693,200. ($3,095,100). 

Great Western Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Premiums, 
$517,604 ($513,217); total income, $555,094 ($536,- 
912); paid policyholders, $186,638 ($200,815); in- 
come saved, $204,305 ($241,571); assets, $840,516 
($631,565); surplus, $165,181 ($172,506); new busi- 
ness, $2,534,443 ($5,383,740); insurance in force, $13,. 
006,075 ($11,485,490); increase in amount in 
$1,520,585 ($70,810). 

Guardian Life, Madison, Wis.—Commenced busi- 
ness in 1910. Premiums, $5100; total income, $7794; 
assets, $184,997; surplus, $182,615; business, 
$258,500; insurance in force, $258,500. 

Inter-Southern, Louisville, Ky.—Premiums, $48,535 
($34,231); total income, $146,600 ($96,400); paid 
policyholders, $8643 ($15,914); income saved, $25,620 
($2825); assets, $272,931 ($191,095); surplus, $227,- 
544 ($154,495); new business, $2,134,500 ($1,305,500); 
insurance in force, $3,182,597 ($1,662,000); increase in 
amount in force, $1,520,597 ($642,300). 

Jefferson Standard, Raleigh, N. C.—Premiums, 
$317,946 ($204,851); total income, $352,592 ($390,- 
467); paid policyholders, $71,686 ($41,181); income 
saved, $143,335 ($201,661); assets, $848,638 ($725,- 
177); surplus, $444,367 ($442,429); new business, 
$3,221,719 ($6,604,333); insurance in force, $8,705,139 
($7,020,162); increase in amount in force, $1,684,977 
($4,753,877). 


force, 


new 


Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Premiums, 
$183,429 ($154,080); total income, $216,358 ($184,- 
383); paid policyholders, $23,668 ($19,864); income 


saved, $103,132 ($66,444); assets, $492,991 ($381,275); 
surplus, $220,340 ($198,500); insurance in force, $5, 
400,000 ($4,700,000); increase in amount in force, 
$700,000 ($1,180,000). 

Meridian Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, $409,- 
580 ($320,891); paid policyholders, $109,677 ($119,- 
827); assets, $1,715,275 ($1,287,491); surplus, $365,690 
($331,125); new business, $7,911,278 ($2,429,248); in- 
surance in force, $17,043,574 ($11,787,852); increase 
in amount in force, $5,256,222 ($1,677,676). 

Metropolitan Life, New York.—Income, $90,779,839 
($84,796,175); death claims paid, $22,641,790 ($20,- 
546,848); assets, $313,988,334 ($277,107,868); surplus, 
$30,742,084 ($29,902,220); new business, ordinary, 
$168,248,756 ($152,587,129); industrial, $264,658,941 
($292,394,358); total insurance in force, 11,288,054 
policies for $2,215,851,388 (10,621,679 for $2,041,951,- 
700); increase in amount in force, $173,899,688 ($180,- 
060,897). 

Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich.—Premiums, $1,- 
451,865 ($1,466,846); paid policyholders, $1,399,643 
($1,217,167); assets, $11,539,427 ($11,341,237); sur- 
plus, $856,998 ($756,684); new business, $6,060,964 
($5,412,488); insurance in force, $48,351,800 ($47,- 
558,668); increase in amount force, $793,133 
($1,325,585). 

Midland Life, 


in 


Kansas City, Mo.—Premiums, $71,- 
775 ($20,189); total income, $81,164 ($124,832); paid 
policyholders, $7178; income saved, $1993 ($93,606); 
assets, $197,973 ($191,293); surplus, $171,188 ($187, 
153); new business, $1,754,000 ($513,000); insurance 
in force, $1,996,500 ($513,000); increase in amount 
in force, $1,483,500 ($513,000). 

Midland -Mutual, Columbus, Ohio.—Income, $230,- 
591 ($168,858); income saved, $81,549 ($54,616); 
assets, $443,219 ($352,355); surplus, $240,610 ($237,- 
601); insurance in force, $6,069,000 ($4,155,000); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,914,000 ($1,381,450). 

Midwest Life, Lineoln, Neb.—Premiums, $85,528 
($72,653); total income, $98,001 ($82,420); paid 
policyholders, $15,044 ($8506); income saved, $45,127 
($38,257); assets, $236,730 ($196,475); surplus, $126,- 
694 ($125,796); mew business, $882,662 ($729,352); in 











surance in force, 2,641,084 ($2,012,501); increase in 
amount in force, $628,583 ($559,283). 

Missouri State, St. Louis, Mo.—Premiums, $962,703 
($817,093); total income, $1,092,253 ($956,639); paid 
policyholders, $244,073 ($206,786);. income — saved, 
$421,187 ($411,447); assets, $2,584,469 ($2,130,550); 
surplus, $554,289 ($532,131); new business, $9,344,719 
($7,744,740); insurance in force, $27,532,011 ($23,- 
289,014; increase in amount in force, $4,242,997 
($2,760,187). 

Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.—Premiums, $19,694,- 
893 ($18,310,730); total income, $26,213,900 ($24,472,- 
033); paid for death claims, $6,437,732 ($5,639,691) ; 
endowments, $1,695,471 ($1,688,691); annuities, $167,- 
349 ($183,015); surrender values, $2,720,540 ($2,395,- 
285); dividends, $3,262,086 ($2,556,973); total pay- 
ments to policyholders, $14,283,179 ($12,463,655); in- 
come saved, $7,792,083 ($8,350,414); assets, $137,719,- 
707 ($129,812,151); surplus funds, $8 2,924 ($8,531,- 
970); new business, $78,993,313 ($67,634,399); insur- 
ance in force, $550,058,997 ($507,224,976); increase 
in amount in force, $42,834,021 ($32,935,318). 

New England Mutual, Boston, Mass.—Premiums, 
$7,330,336 ($6,808,312); total income, $9,601,881 
($9,162,783); paid policyholders, $4,887,745 ($4,710,- 
055); income saved, $3,136,247 ($2,938,086); assets, 
$54,437,184 ($51,269,293); surplus, $4,328,734 ($4,218,- 
620); new business, $27,485,861 ($23,427,325); insur. 
ance in force, $213,730,176 ($197,492,772); increase in 
amount in force, $16,237,404 ($12,578,914). 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis.—Premiums, 
$38,877,078 ($37,089,998); total income, $51,979,892 
($49,168,231); death claims paid, $9,881,754 ($8,478,- 
978); endowments, $2,626,643 ($2,309,922); surrender 
values, $8,429,548 ($7,624,334); dividends, $11,848,430 
($10,339,814); total to policyholders, $32,869,899 ($28,.- 
835,020); income saved, $11,996,499 ($14,308,404) ; 
assets, $273,813,037 ($262,441,989); surplus appor- 
tioned, $23,428,143 ($26,221,375); unassigned funds, 
$6,089,878 ($5,803,485); new business, $119,229,233 
($114,157,288); insurance in force, $1,080,139,708 
($1,012,899,095); increase in amount in force, $67,- 
240,613 ($68,322,477). 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn.—Total 
income, $1,535,957 ($1,526,777) paid policyholders, 
$988,826 ($909,244); income saved, $158,216 ($281,- 
297); assets, $6,085,427 ($5,943,205); surplus, $289,- 
982 ($249,627); new business, $7,278,717 ($5,910,183) ; 
insurance in force, $26,841,937 ($25,026,138); increase 
in amount in force, $1,815,799 ($1,124,484). 

Oklahoma National, Oklahoma City.—Commenced 
business in 1910. Premiums, $94,993; total income, 
$163,957; paid policyholders, $3000; income saved, 
$48,468; assets, $358,738; surplus, $343,211; new busi- 









ness, $2,565,000; insurance in force, $2,562,000. 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis.—Commenced busi- 
ness in 1910. Assets, $906,913; surplus, $896,904; in- 
surance in force, $770,500. 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal.—Life and accident 
departments. Income, $6,750,766 ($6,164,529); paid 
policyholders, $2,456,568 ($1,986,629); assets, $20,765,- 
188 ($18,429,204); surplus, $2,145,671 ($1,851,881) ; 
new life business, $20,656,363 ($22,287,279); life in- 
surance in force, $117,513,574 ($111,539,785) ; increase 
in amount in force, $5,973,789 ($7,136,906). 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pax—Premiums, $18,529,- 
896 ($17,296,865); total income, $24,431,257 ($22,668,- 
084); death claims paid, $5,469,366 ($4,744,199); en- 
dowments and annuities, $2,073,319 ($1,895,677); sur- 
render values, $2,329,493 ($1,933,411); dividends, 
$2,079,985 ($1,754,558); total payments to policyhold- 
ers, $11,952,163 ($10,327,845); income saved, $8,252,- 
606 ($8,289,379); assets, $117,230,960 ($109,186,535) ; 
surplus, $7,914,319 ($7,500,314); new business, $67,- 
747,384 ($61,131,519); insurance in force, $499,563,- 
062 ($471,783,113); increase in amount in force, $27,- 
779,949 ($25,092,877). 

Peoples Life, Chicago, I1].—Premiums, $33,699 ($24,- 
030); total income, $40,427 ($30,863); paid policyhold- 
ers, $6064 ($1262); income saved, $13,974 ($11,781); 
assets, $145,502 ($126,411); surplus, $100,276 ($100,- 
289): new business, $456,000 ($395,400); insurance in 
force, $854,970 ($637,400); increase in amount in 
force, $217,570 ($287,900). 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, .Ind.—Premiums, $83,435 
($63,483); assets, $187,765 ($56,274); surplus, $130,- 
225 ($7207); new business, $1,004,500 ($920,700; in- 
surance in force, $2,550,000 ($2,013,000) increase in 
amount in force, $537,000 (decrease $811,700). 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa.—Death losses 
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paid, $153,760 ($127,161); assets, $2,477,055 ($1,992,- 
839); surplus, $815,675 ($813,845); mew business, $4,- 
170,000 ($4,541,478); insurance in force, $21,294,203 
($20,250,914); increase in amount in force, $1,043,289 
($1,112,935). 

Phenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn.—Premiums, $4,- 
689,213 ($4,472,034); total income, $6,262,384 ($5,803,- 
593); paid policynolders, $3,008,560 ($2,832,363); in- 
come saved, $2,083,901 ($1,953,470); assets, $30,096,- 
361 ($27,987,469); surplus, $2,015,253 ($1,879,358); 
new business, $16,267,735 ($16,465,028); insurance in 
force, $126,350,616 ($118,503,588); increase in amount 
in force, $7,847,028 ($9,576,400). 

Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala.—Premiums, $93,- 
263 ($72,876); total income, $106,493 ($99,822); paid 
policyholders, $20,710 ($5382); income saved, $26,005 
($32,376); assets, $233,020 ($205,984); surplus, $164,- 
317 ($173,367); new business, $1,123,875 ($1,444,250) ; 
insurance in force, $2,808,375 ($2,230,250; increase in 
amount in force, $478,125 ($1,072,250). 

Register L. and A., Davenport, la.—Premiums, 
$186,491 ($181,922); total income, $229,244 ($215,- 
810); paid policyholders, $85,197 ($72,890); income 
saved, $114,174 ($113,049); assets, $884,136 ($767,- 
372); surplus, $19,317 ($14,404); new business, $528,- 
182 ($565,107); insurance in force, $5,795,705 ($5,505,- 
850); increase in amount in force, $189,855 ($328,038). 

Reliance Life, Pittsburg, Pa.—Premiums, $824,356 
($608,385); paid policyholders, $236,899 ($196,718) ; 
assets, $2,957,677 ($2,854,828); surplus, $1,479,089 
($1,572,578); new business, $10,506,858 ($6,004,533) ; 
insurance in force, $23,642,985 ($17,523,710); increase 
in amount in force, $6,119,225 ($1,586,461). 

Reserve Loan, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, $582,- 
532 ($526,267); paid policyholders, $203,095 ($179,- 
742); assets, $2,764,925 ($2,127,668); surplus, $252,176 
($263,304); new business $5,140,098 ($4,859,171); in- 
surance in force, $18,788,755 ($16,522,722); increase 
in amount in force, $2,266,033 ($3,138,995). 

Rockford Life, Rockford, I1l—Commenced business 
in 1910. Premiums, $11,055; total income, $64,658; 
income saved, $39,919; assets, $138,443; surplus, $133,- 
620; insurance in force, $322,000. 

Royal Union, Des Moines, 1a.—Premiums, $849,713 
($762,083); total income, $1,020,041 ($900,106); paid 
policyholders, $334,507 ($283,090); income saved, 
$377,927 ($329,659); assets, $2,970,984 ($2,593,521); 
surplus, $214,690 ($200,460); new business, $4,417,760 
($3,982,850); insurance in force, $23,088,186 ($21,- 
024,028); increase in amount in force, $2,064,158 
($1,632,094). 

San Antonio Life, San Antonio, Tex.—Commenced 
business in 1910. Premiums, $87,722; assets, $426,- 
085; surplus, $405,965; insurance in force, $2,631,020. 

Scandia Life, Chicago, Ill.—Income, $447,555 ($385,- 
824); assets, $974,468 ($822,630); surplus, $493,415 
($484,481); new business, $3,341,492 ($2,049,159); in- 
surance in force, $14,074,402 ($11,911,563); increase 
in amount in force, $2,162,839 ($665,440). 

Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa.—Assets, $808,557 
($584,483); surplus, $381,563 ($364,374); insurance in 
force, $13,148,046 ($10,341,025); increase in amount in 
force, $2,807,021 ($3,595,775). 

Security: Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.—Premiums, $200,- 
081 ($186,569); total income, $243,983 ($224,065); 
paid policyholders, $68,719 ($53,862); income saved, 
$107,642 ($98,537); assets, $729,523 ($613,566); sur- 
plus, $158,977 ($130,539); new business, $1,177,662 
($1,242,690); insurance in force, $6,284,608 ($6,038,- 
739); increase in amount in force, $245,869 ($264,- 
585). 

Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex.—Premiums, $507,- 
592 ($439,935); total income, $582,036 ($546,939); 
paid policyholders, $113,899 ($96,564); income saved, 
$223,321 ($255,306); assets, $1,359,454 ($1,029,452); 
surplus, $382,647 ($271,364); new business, $4,804,908 
($3,649,541); insurance in force, $14,515,609 ($12,- 
074,462); increase in amount in force, $2,441,147 
($948,469). 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, $2,283,- 
567 ($2,294,291); total income, $2,800,263 ($2,750,- 
052); paid policyholders, $1,043,253 ($867,962); in- 
come saved, $1,090,409 ($1,201,154); assets, $9,653,281 
($8,580,831); surplus, $1,288,048 ($1,174,876); in- 
surance in force, $81,108,459 ($76,845,454); increase 
in amount in force, $4,263,005 ($3,773,423). 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Premiums, 
$10,630,875 ($10,209,904); total income, $15,428,456 
($14,554,876); paid to policyholders, $6,512,967 ($5,- 
691,056); income saved, $6,496,511 ($6,201,713); 








assets, $81,234,785 ($74,523,966); surplus funds, $14,- 
838,554 ($13,182,134); new business, $34,821,809 
($31,723,515); insurance in force, $303,013,280 ($284,- 
906,828); increase in amount in force, $18,106,452 
($15,839,528). 

United States Life.—Assets, $8,616,443 ($8,622,- 
463); surplus, $588,002 ($545,250); paid to policy- 
holders, $1,074,897 ($1,279,682). 

West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal.—Premiums, 
$423,732 ($326,569); total income, $602,889 ($467,- 
001); paid policyholders, $62,056 ($32,859); income 
saved, $147,589 ($92,331); assets, $680,954 ($463,412); 
surplus, $339,353 ($264,365); new business, ordinary, 
$2,997,408 ($2,537,677); industrial, $5,363,680 ($5,165,- 
573); insurance in force, ordinary, $6,735,190 ($5,043,- 
627); industrial, $4,126,757 ($3,365,088); increase in 
amount in force, ordinary, $1,691,563 ($1,224,052); in- 
dustrial, $761,669 ($1,113,447). 

Western States Life, San Francisco, Cal.—Com- 
menced business October, 1910. Income, $474,628; 
assets, $1,380,798; surplus, $1,360,207; insurance in 
force, $1,551,850. 


THE GENIUS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Every great nation has its special aptitudes— 
this one a genius for music, another for art or 
science. It has been said that the English are 
a nation of shop-keepers. Certainly, among 
other aptitudes, the English have shown a 
genius for business, for finance. According to 
statistics published by The Wall Street Journal, 
the population of Great Britain has increased 
in a century of time from 18,000,000 to 45,000,000 
and the business aptitude of the people has mul- 
tiplied its wealth from fourteen to ninety bil- 
lions of dollars. It is altogether in accordance 
that this great people with a genius for the 
creation of wealth not thwarted by lack of 
great natural advantages or by geographical 
limitations, should also have been the inventors 
of that method of protecting and conserving 
wealth which we know as life insurance. Here 
we have a social engine producing as great an 
effect on society as the banking system. Its 
operations enable men to secure the permanence 
of otherwise unstable and transient values on 
behalf of those who are unable to help them- 
selves. Thus the voluntary assumption of a 
very small and inconsiderable burden by the 
many lifts from the shoulders of the few un- 
fortunates the crushing burden of poverty and 
destitution with all its attendant evils.—North- 
western Mutual, Field Notes. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE AGENT.* 


Suave and persuasive, with manners soft and 
bland, 

Warmly he greets you as he grasps your hand. 

He hopes you’re well, your wife and children, 
too— 

Such handsome children! Look so much like 
you! 

And how is business? Flourishing and strong? 

With such good management it hardly could go 
wrong. 

Plainly it’s booming; and one can see 

It’s growing grandly—and none so glad as he! 

Speaking of business, he has got something new, 

Something he is sure will be of interest to you, 

Just see this contract—how liberal and free! 

How can they do it! By George it is hard to 
see! 

All the advantages sure to come to you, 

You’ll hardly know it when the premiums come 
due. 

Cash surrenders values, the privileges of loans, 

All he puts before you in the most persuasive 
tones, 

And if you show objection by word or by look, 

He swiftly turns the pages of his red morocco 
book 

And finds another schedule that exactly fits your 
\case— 

All to your advantage with thirty days of grace! 

All hail the able agent, with manners soft and 
bland, 

Who wins you by the ardor with which he grasps 
your hand. 

Sometime next day you're sorry when you see his 
little. game. 

But the Widow and the Orphan have cause to 
bless his name. 





* Printed on the menu of the first annual din- 
ner of stockholders of the Great Northern Life 
of Toledo, Ohio. 
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A SYSTEM OF MAPS AND TACKS. 


How One Manager Keeps Up Production. 





So important has system become in the man- 
agement of a business of any considerable 
scope, and so necessary is it that organization 
be planned along the lines which insure econ- 
omy of energy in operation and greatest effi- 
ciency in point of returns, that more than one 
magazine has sprung into popularity because 
of its offering of suggestions along the line of 
better methods of operating a business. 

Insurance men, if any, have need of system. 
The man, be he manager or agent, who de- 
pends upon his memory and who “does his 
bookkeeping under his hat,” as the saying 
goes, will lose a lot of business that he is quite 
unconscious of. On the other hand, the under- 
writer who systematizes his work and organ- 
izes it in such a way that he can put his finger 
upon the situation at any time, is in a position 
not only to note his opportunities as they de- 
velop, but to keep up with his failures. 

And it is as important to know where one 
is falling down, and failing to do the most that 
could be done, as it is to keep tab on indi- 
vidual successes as they are scored. It is a 
familiar saying that the successful lawyer, if 
he has time to study only one side of a case, 
makes a point of studying that of his op- 
ponent; and the life underwriter will do well 
to pay attention to the weak spots in his armor 
as well as to take pride in the strong ones. 

A well-known Western manager has devised 
a system for “keeping up with himself” that 
for practical purposes could hardly have a su- 
perior. It displays graphically just what the 
situation is in all of the territory controlled by 
his office, and at the same time keeps him in- 
formed of the success or failure of his agents. 
He declares that since he has had it in opera- 
tion he has been saved many a mistake and has 
received more than one suggestion of the need 
for active work in certain sections which prob- 
ably he would not otherwise have noticed. 

His method consists of the use of two maps. 
Both of them show his district, divided into 
counties. They are mounted horizontally and 
are placed in the drawers of a cabinet next to 
his desk. He can reach them easily, and refers 
to them every few days. 


New York, Thursday, February 28, 





CLASSIFYING THE MEN. 

One of the maps is devoted to his men. 
Each agent is represented by a tack, the colors 
of which are variable. Pink tacks set up in 
the various towns of the district indicate 
that the company is represented there by 
agents who are producing under $25,000 of 
business a year. The manager admitted, with 
a smile, as he showed his map, that there are 
still too many of the pink tacks visible. 

Yellow tacks are to be seen in considerable 
number, these indicating producers whose 
volume of business has aggregated from $25,- 
000 to $50,000 during the past year. Dark 
green is the color assigned to those who, ris- 
ing in the scale, are producing from $50,000 to 
$75,000 annually, and blue tacks denote the 
presence—and the activity—of those who are 
good for from $75,000 to $100,000, as shown 
by their records. 

Purple, the insignia of royalty, is reserved 
for the “live wires” of the agency, the men 
upon whom rest the heavy burdens and who 
are expected to bear the heat of the battle. 
They. are the producers of more than $100,000 
of business a year. Naturally enough, this 
select color is found in the smallest number 
of all. Also naturally, a large proportion of 
them are located at the agency headquarters, 
where they are benefited by the stimulation 
which is bound to be the result of moving in an 
atmosphere charged with the energy and en- 
thusiasm which the manager himself is able 
to generate. 

The use of this map enables the manager to 
see at a glance whether his men are producers 
or not. Being able to say that he has seventy- 
five or one hundred agents, as he points out, is 
meaningless, unless it is backed up by some 
definite statement of what each is good for in 
the field. 

“T really consider a man not an agent at all,” 
he said, “ until he has come pretty close to the 
$25,000 mark. Any agent, no matter whether 
he does a purely local business or covers a 
larger territory, can produce that much busi- 
ness if he will make the effort. And I am 
always mighty glad when I can change the 
color of a man’s tack. It shows progress, and 
that is what we have got to achieve, both in- 
dividually and as an agency, in order to make 
our mark. 


“One of the principal advantages which the 
map gives me is in connection with the ap- 
pointment of new men. If I had all my agents 
listed and the list before me, it would make a 
rather imposing appearance, I might very well 
say that I had my territory thoroughly covered, 
and that there was no need of attempting to 
build up the agency by the addition of new 
men. 

“The map, however, tells me differently. 
Here is a bare spot, which means that we are 
not represented in one of the best counties of 
the State. While we are without local repre- 
sentation, I am not overlooking the territory, 
but have been sending a man in there right 
along to see that we get our share of the busi- 
ness. -Right now I have a supervisor there, 
who is to stay in that field until we get a new 
man appointed and determine that he is going 
to make good. Without the suggestion of the 
map, I might have forgotten all about that 
weak spot in our armor.” 


LocATING THE SUPERVISORS. 


There is one other lot of tacks which are 
used in connection with the agent’s map. They 
are light green, and indicate the olive green 
uniforms of the supervisors who keep the 
soldiers of the agency’s army keyed up to 
fighting strength. The supervisors play an 
important part in the organization, since they 
are always on the move and are in touch with 
the local agents, who are depended upon to 
keep the volume of business which the agency 
is doing up to the mark. 

By the use of the tacks it is easy to plot 
the trips which are planned by the manager 
for the supervisors. Using colored string, he 
leads the way from one town to another and 
from one local agent to another, the most 
natural and easy jumps being plainly indicated 
on the map. As each day’s work is “cut out” 
for the supervisor in advance, the manager can 
move the tack and follow his journey without 
the aid of the daily reports which he makes. 

It is believed that even this meager descrip- 
tion will make plain the value which such a 
map has and its possibilities for the man in 
charge of an agency. For instance, the agency 
manager with a single large city as his field 
of operations could divide it into wards and 
assign his men accordingly. In that way he 
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would be able to tell at a glance how each of 
his helpers was developing, and whether they 
needed “bolstering” or not. 

The second map used by the manager re- 
ferred to is as important, he finds, as the first. 
It has to do with the business developed, not 
according to agents, but according to counties. 
In other words, he wants to know what parts 
of the State in which he is working are pro- 
ductive and what sections are failing to pay 
tribute to his office. 

For instance the county which was de- 
scribed above as having no agent in it is 
marked with a purple tack, showing that by 
watching the situation there and sending in his 
field man at the proper moments he made 
that territory produce as much as those which 
were given the benefit of the constant opera- 
tions of local agents. 


THE PropucinGc TERRITORY. 


It happens also that he has a small strip of 
an adjoining State under his charge. The 
agents’ map shows that this territory is not 
served by any local agents, but the other in- 
dicates that it is producing handsomely, one of 
the counties having a purple tack, indicating 
more than $100,000 of business during the past 
year, and two others, blue ones, which show 
production of from $75,000 to $100,000 each. 
This business was secured by sending “staff 
men” on occasional sorties into the territory. 

The advantage of this map is also obvious. 
The agent who has a fine record and is turning 
in business right along may not be getting it 
in his home county. There is no objection to 
this, of course, but it is weil to know that that 
county is not producing, and that attention 
ought to be paid to developing its latent possi- 
bilities. 

On the other hand, an agent with a pink 
tack representing his operations, whose work 
has evidently been relatively unsuccessful, may 
be stationed in a county which has been pro- 
ducing handsomely, as evidenced by a blue or 
purple tack. What is needed there is to en- 
courage the local man by showing him that 
business is being done there, and that if he 
will bestir himself and use his best endeavors 
he can climb up in the scale too. 

It is exceedingly important, of course, to 
keep the reproduction up to date. It would not 
do to label a man with a pink tack if the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth had been followed by a 
better one. It is a good plan to make up the 
averages each month, the tacks used in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, for instance, showing the opera- 
tions for the twelve months from February 1, 
1910, to February 1, 1911. In this way it is al- 
ways possible to know which agents need pat- 
ting on the back and which a suggestive and 
stimulating letter of encouragement and ex- 
hortation. 

“T have been using this graphic system now 
for several vears,” said the manager who un- 
folded its uses to a representative of THE 


Spectator. “I am, sure that it has been of 


tremendous use to me, and I firmly believe 
that my agency is 25 per cent better than it 
would have been had I not had the benefit of 
its suggestions and help.” 


UNIFORMITY IN STATE LEGIS- 
LATION. 


At the annual meeting of the National Civic 
Federation, held in New York last month, 
there was a general discussion on the need for 
uniform State legislation. Robert Lynn Cox, 
general counsel and manager of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, spoke for 
life insurance, and said, among other things: 


‘In some respects our need of uniformity of 
laws is greater than some other lines of busi- 
ness. Up to the present moment, the highest 
court of our land has held that insurance is not 
commerce; therefore, for a citizen of one State 
to transact the business of insurance with a 
citizen of another State is not inter-State com- 
merce. For this reason, insurance companies 
are presumed to have no rights to inter- 
State trade which the Federal Constitution 
can compel the several States to respect. * * * 

“Speaking especially for the business of life 
insurance, I would urge, as essential to the in- 
terest of our policyholders, constituting about 
one-fifth of our entire population, that the busi- 
ness be allowed to extend, regardless of State 
lines; that the only limitation shall be strict 
and efficient State supervision. Insurance is 
based on the law of average and averages can 
only be obtained through numbers. There are 
several factors needed to establish the averages 
on which life insurance premiums are based. 
One of them is that the writing of business 
should cover many occupations and many 
classes. Then again, it is absolutely essential 
that every company should extend its writing so 
as to cover a large number of individuals. Un- 
til it has reached this point the matter of losses 
is little better than a gamble between the 
company and its policyholders. But by writing 
a large number of policies, that risk which, with 
a few policies, was an uncertain ratio, becomes 
an absolute certainty. Another factor of im- 
portance is that life insurance companies should 
extend their business to cover many localities 
and a variety of living conditions. Otherwise 
there is danger that an epidemic or local catas- 
trophe may again disturb the average sought 
for, on which contracts are based. 

“It is important, too, that companies shall be 
allowed to extend their fields of investment as 
to place and character in order that here again 
they may not have their calculations disturbed 
by losses incident to variation in local condi- 
tions. It is sometimes said that a life insurance 
company can do all the business that it needs 
to do within the borders of a given State. But 
this argument is a plea for smallness and seems 
to be pretty effectually answered by the fact 
that all the companies of the highest repute, do- 
ing most for their policyholders, have found it 
necessary to cross State lines, not once but 
many times. The demand of the people as a 
whole seems to be for insurance in companies 
which have firmly established themselves by 
spreading their business throughout many 
States, © = ¢ 

“Whether we agree on the line of reasoning 
which would lead us to believe that large in- 
surance companies are necessary, we are, never- 
theless, confronted with the fact that large in- 
surance companies in considerable number now 
exist; that the business of each extends through- 
out many States and in a number of cases 
throughout all of the States. Whether or not 
this business can be classed as inter-State com- 
merce, it is, nevertheless, inter-State business, 
and the enormous amounts involved, quoted so 
frequently as to make it unnecessary for me to 
repeat them, show that the people of this 
country are interested in life insurance com- 
panies as inter-State institutions. They were 
not built in a day but have been matters of 
gradual growth. They cannot be destroyed in 
a day, since their contracts are made for the 
life of each policyholder, which, as a matter 
of human experience, we know will extend over 
many decades. - The fact that life insurance 
companies are required to make contracts ex- 
tending over many years without right of can- 
cellation on the part of the companies, makes it 
all the more important that they be allowed to 
use all of the factors which tend toward estab- 
lishing a stable average of loss ratio. In the 
interest of their policyholders, who have a di- 
rect interest in the companies’ ability to ful- 
fill their contract obligations, they should not 
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be subjected to narrow limits as to the number 
of their risks nor as to small areas in the ex- 
tension of their business. They must be given 
not only an opportunity to maintain the general 
average loss ratio, fixed by the mortality tables 
for this year, but for the many years to come 
during which ‘their obligations are to ma- 
ture, -* * ® 

“Economy of administration in life insurance 
affairs is the’ watchword of to-day, and has been 
largely accomplished, so far as it lies within the 
power of the companies to economize. Never 
before in the history of the world has the public 
been given so much life insurance for so little 
money. The States could make further reduc- 
tions of cost possible by adopting uniform laws 
that would save the present cost of compliance 
with dissimilar laws. A member of the Asso- 
ciation with -which I am connected recently cal- 
culated that the compliance or attempt at com- 
pliance with varied and conflicting State laws 
and practices cost life insurance policyholders 
more than a million dollars every year. Such an 
instance as this should bring home to the 
people the cost of dissimilarity, and aid in 
obtaining uniformity. * * * 


Analysis of Policy Conditions. 


The 1911 edition of the handy little pocket 
work, Analysis of Policy Conditions of Ameri- 
can and Canadian Life Insurance Companies, 
just issued by The Spectator Company, deals 
with the leading policies issued by eighty-nine 
companies operating on the American contin- 
ent, showing in concise form their various 
restrictions and benefits under the headings 
given below. The non-forfeiture laws and the 
anti-discrimination laws of the several States 
are given in full and will prove a valuable fea- 
ture for reference purposes. The book is 
brought down to January 1, 1911, and is practi- 
cally an official publication, as each company 
has approved the matter relating to itself. 

The work treats of the policy conditions of 
life insurance companies, under the following 
heads: 

Age limit, application, beneficiary, cash 
values, death claims, dividends, duelling, in- 
contestability, instalment option, intoxicants 
and narcotics, loans on policies, maximum 
amount carried, military and naval service, 
non-forfeiture conditions, occupation, options 
of settlement. payment of premiums, privileges, 
reinstatement, residence and travel, stirrender 
values, suicide, violation of law, women. 

By means of flaps attached to the covers, 
the agent of any particular company can 
instantly compare the provisions of other com- 
panies’ policies with his own. Every 
agent and intending insurer should have a copy 
of this work. Price, bound in flexible leather 
for pocket use, $1.00. All orders must be ad- 
dressed to The Spectator Company, 135 Wil- 
liam street, New York. 


Rejected for Life Insurance Bought An- 
nuities—and Lived. 

A recent issue of The Detroit Journal de- 
votes considerable space to a story about ex- 
Senator T. W. Palmer, which it dubs a bet 
against death. The Senator, it appears, was 
approached seventeen years ago by the agent 
of a prominent Eastern company, who a: 
length persuaded him to apply for a policy for 
$100,000 on his life. The company, however, 
refused to accept his as an insurable risk. The 
Senator, though then sixty-five, disagreed ma- 
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terially with the medical examiners as to his 
probable expectation of life, and proceeded at 
once to back his opinion by purchasing an- 
nuities amounting to $12,500 per annum for 
approximately $150,000. He has recently cele- 
brated his eighty-first birthday, receiving, 
among other congratulatory messages, a letter 
from the agent who wrote his declined applica- 
tion. If he had not been rejected his premiums 
on the life policy for $100,000 would have by 
now totaled about $150,000, but on his an- 
nuities he has already drawn $212,500 on an 
original outlay of $150,000. The two physicians 
who examined him are now dead. From this 
example many sound conclusions may be 
drawn; for instance, obvious ones which every 
one will admit, like medical examiners are not 
infallible, or the Senator was taking long 
chances. But the less obvious conclusion that 
might be read into the story is that the whole 
business was a gamble pure and simple, which 
was emphatically not the case. The real lesson 
is the uncertainty of human life. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FOR gro. 


The following are extracts from the annual 
statements of life insurance companies for 
1910, which have been made public during the 
past two weeks. Corresponding figures for 
1909 are given in parentheses: 

American Bankers, Chicago.—Commenced business 
in 1910. Premiums, $14,564; total income, $357,549; 
assets, $247,163; surplus, $239,983; new 
$917,490; insurance in force, $917,490. 


business, 


Anchor Life, Indianapolis—Premiums, $45,873 
($34,043); total income, $52,886 . ($40,504); paid 
policyholders, $6180 ($5525); income saved, $13,850 
($9318); assets, $152,233 ($130,332); surplus, $104,- 
631 ($100,273); new business, $679,050 ($452,921); 
insurance in force, $1,353,767 ($1,025,587); increase 
in amount in force, $328,180 ($306,669). 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore (Including Industrial).— 
Premiums, $738,818 ($695,547); total income, $818,- 
554 ($765,923); paid policyholders, $283,827 ($248,- 
881); income saved, $205,875 ($206,472); assets, 
$1,800,505 ($1,608,571); surplus, $332,752 ($352,792); 
new business, $7,415,536 ($6,658,899); insurance in 
force, $16,421,471 ($14,632,716); increase in amount 
in force, $1,788,755 ($1,302,654). 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb.—Income saved, $673,- 
824 ($619,797); assets, $4,128,474 ($3,446,342); sur- 
plus, $1,073,872 ($857,937); new business, $5,936,868 
($5,892,657); insurance in force, $29,657,949 ($27,- 
036,081); increase in amount in force, $2,621,868 
($3,114,007). 

Bankers Reserve, Omaha, Neb.—Premiums, $978,- 

871 ($940,611); total income, $1,090,308 ($1,023,133) ; 
paid policyholders, $266,087 ($213,895); income saved, 
$472,989 ($481,501); assets, $2,601,542 ($2,057,899) ; 
surplus, $543,163 ($442,494); new business, $4,482,725 
($6,057,750); insurance in force, $26,351,700 ($25,- 
248,642); increase in amount in force, $1,103,058 
($3,353,386). 
’ Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City.—Premiums, $201,- 
409 ($159,422); total income, $227,149 ($174,263) ; 
paid policyholders, $15,738 ($13,003); income saved, 
$117,013 ($85,035); assets, $414,225 ($303, 76); sur- 
plus, $202,702 ($163,201); new business, $1,886,831 
($2,274,550); insurance in force, $5,666,596 ($4,843,- 
880); increase in amount in force, $823,216 ($1,540,- 
830). 

Boston Mutual, Bosten (Inciuding Industrial).— 
Premiums, $655,052 ($625,488); total income, $758,- 
255 ($659,598); pid policyholders, $258,351 ($241,- 
055); income saved, $'.39,682 ($175,720); assets, 


$1,263,125 ($1,025,698); surplus, $31,702 ($27,101); 
new business, $5,274,938 ($8,137,917); insurance in 
force, $15,881,112 ($15,160,339); increase in amount 
in force, $720,773 ($110,168). 

Conservative, Wheeling, W. Va.—Premiums, $30,- 
256 ($19,402); total income, $71,464 ($72,419); paid 
policyholders, $6371 ($3161); income saved, $12,441 
($19,520); assets, $204,393 ($174,922); surplus, $174,- 
$22 ($161,805); new business, $848,235 ($488,360); in- 
surance in force, $1,188,269 ($719,860); increase in 
amount in force, $468,409 ($116,860). 

Dakota Mutual, Watertown, S. D.—Premiums, 
$184,447 ($140,432); total income, $232,613 ($189,- 
811); paid policyholders, $13,302 ($20,354); income 
saved, $114,387 ($98,754); assets, $424,948 ($262,- 
571); surplus, $252,310 ($174,976); new _ business, 
$2,561,344 ($1,565,000); insurance in force, $5,155,194 
($3,871,350); increase in amount in force, $1,283,844 
($804,500). 

Dakota Western, Watertown, S. D.—Premiums, 
$37,637 ($11,497); total income, $53,390 ($12,402); 
paid policyholders, $8000; income saved, $5927 
(—$834); assets, $136,968 ($116,271); surplus, $127,- 
615 ($110,852); new business, $1,046,000 ($358,500); 
insurance in force, $1,265,500 ($351,500); increase in 
amount in force, $914,000 ($351,500). 

Equitable Life, New York.—New premiums, $4,133,- 
392 ($3,774,321); death claims paid, $19,351,346 ($20,- 
102,319); endowments, $8,378,726 ($6,321,554); divi- 
dends to policyholders, $10,575,157 ($9,609,040); total 
to policyholders, $53,439,360 ($51,716,579); assets, 
$494,715,923  ($486,109,638); surplus, $85,095,459 
($85,272,319); new business, $111,381,126 ($110,943,- 
016); insurance in force, $1,347,158,692 ($1,335,347,- 
979); increase in amount in force, $11,810,713 
($8,869,439). 

Equitable, Washington, D. C. (Including Indus- 
trial).—-Premiums, $170,618 ($153,519); total income, 
$184,416 ($163,925); paid policyholders, $55,281; 
($52,969); income saved, $22,758 ($14,276); new 
business, $2,505,912 ($2,253,888); insurance in force, 
$4,689,265 ($4,207,130); increase in amount in force, 
$482,135 ($556,152). 

German-American, Omaha, Neb.—Reorganized in 
1910. Premiums, $176,824; total income, $180,630; 
paid policyholders, $24,280;. income saved, $85,905; 
assets, $178,328; surplus, $34,101; mew business, 
$1,991,750; insurance in force, $5,786,250; increase in 
amount in force, $1,368,750. 

First National Life and Accident, Pierre, S. D.— 
Premiums, $88,148 ($5313); total income, $220,517 
($234,053); paid policyholders, $30,614 ($51); assets, 
$454,361 ($334,901): surplus, $243,271 ($157,210); 
new business, $658,500 ($2,353,190); insurance in 
force, $2,433,779 ($2,353,190); increase in amount in 
force, $80,589 ($2,353,190). 

Germania Lite, New York.—Premiums, $5,479,291 
($5,082,633); total income, $7,510,725 ($7,836,553) ; 
paid policyholders, $4,448,725 ($4,102,637); income 
saved, $1,684,512 ($2,526,263); assets, $45,327,354 
($43,621,266); surplus, $6,508,245 ($6,290,719); new 
business, $16,251,576 ($11,212,270); insurance in force, 
$125,903,966 ($118,813,391); increase in amount in 
force, $7,090,575 ($2,187,632). 

Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia.—Premiums, $119,372 
($105,537); total income, $213,762 ($161,697); paid 
policyholders, $23,238 ($22,105); income saved, $23,- 
122 ($42,743); assets, $284,964 ($161,143); surplus, 
$150,024 ($55,379); new business, $1,298,119 ($1,148, 
536): insurance in force, $3,809,227 ($3,307,986); in- 





crease in amount in force, $501,241 ($80,305). 

Hartford Life, Hartford, Conn.—Premiums, $:% 
291.277 ($2,315,796); total income, $2,503,644 ($2,- 
513,757); paid policyholders, $1,759,276 ($1,793,371) ; 
income saved, $235,090 ($261,941); assets, $5,002,429 
($4,739,541); surplus, $1,167,907 ($1,165,995); new 
business, $5,729,264 ($5,401,885); insurance in force, 
$51,608,034 ($52,654,698); decrease in amount in 
force, $1,046,664 ($360,666). 

Idaho State, Boise City, Idaho—Commenced busi- 
ness in 1910. Premiums, $57,932; assets, $292,858; 
surplus, $254,127; new business and insurance in force, 
$1,525,086. 

Indemnity Life and Accident, Minneapolis.—Com- 
menced business in 1910. Premiums, $18,464; total 
income, $29,213; paid policyholders, $1000; assets, 


$140,285; surplus, $132,218; new business, $538,993; 





ono 


insurance in force, $538,993. 


International, St. Louis, Mo.—Premiums, $441,362 
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($132,217); paid policyholders, $40,537 ($7000); 
assets, $1,023,031 ($955,354); surplus, $816,550 ($841,- 
083); new business, $7,561,370 ($6,256,543); insur- 
ance in force, $11,566,176 ($6,256,543); increase in 
amount in force, $5,309,633 ($6,256,543). 

Montana Life, Helena, Mon.—Commenced business 
in 1910. Premiums, $49,270; total income, $245,146; 
assets, $421,617; surplus, $404,229; new business and 
insurance in force, $1,144,500. 

Mutual of Baltimore (Inaustrial).—Premiums, 
$338,693 ($324,667); total income, $369,644 ($352,- 
899); paid policyholders, $148,876 ($149,388); income 
saved, $90,077 ($71,680); assets, $734,228 ($649,954); 
surplus, $193,764 ($161,968); new business, $2,536,380 
($2,764,326); insurance in force, $9,138,603 ($8,031,- 
806); increase in amount in force, $1,106,797 ($1,175,- 
987). 

Mutual Life of New York.—Premiums, $53,824,- 
813 ($53,436,863); total income, $83,981,242 ($86,295,- 
389); payments to policyholders, $56,751,062 ($54,909,- 
649); dividends to policyholders, $12,301,770 ($11,- 
005,915); income saved, $17,634,686 ($20,037,639) ; 
assets, $572,859,063 ($560,122,368); surplus, $99,043,- 
618 ($103,908,189); new business, $120,733,166 ($102,- 
040,633); insurance in force, $1,464,024,396 ($1,441,- 
323,848); increase in amount in force, $22,700,548 
($2,924,045). 

National Life of U. S. of A., Chicago.—Premiums, 
$1,821,034 ($1,812,300); total income, $2,405,555 ($2,- 
276,524); paid policyholders, $1,479,430 ($982,374); 
income saved, $359,975 ($786,744); assets, $9,961,913 
($9,666,188); surplus, $1,336,417 ($1,214,700); new 
business, $7,346,686 ($6,345,491); insurance in force, 
$44,985,035 ($45,576,305); increase in amount in force, 
$1,408,730 (—$774,085). 

Ohio Burial, Cincinnati, Ohio (Industrial).—Pre- 
miums, $48,453 ($27,723); total income, $73,261 ($41,- 
476); paid policyholders, $12,525 ($6249); income 
saved, $26,464 ($11,940); assets, $145,059 ($126,744); 
surplus, $130,409 ($123,083); new business, $851,728 
($1,106,768); insurance in force, $1,193,647 ($893,- 
52); increase in amount in force, $300,295 ($893,- 
52). 

Oregon Life, Portland.—Premiums, $155,850 ($118,- 
304); total income, $169,872 ($126,559); paid policy- 
holders, $21,889 ($8566); income saved, $76,468 ($54,- 
516); assets, $298,291 ($220,133); surplus, $124,187 
($116,537); new business, $1,509,656 ($1,416,582); in- 
surance in force, $4,270,605 ($3,266,949); increase in 
amount in force, $1,003,656 ($1,004,642). 

Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill—Premiums, $199,304 
($121,783); paid policyholders, $28,818 ($18,449); 
assets, $235,569 ($178,466); surplus, $144,719 ($139,- 
284); new business, $4,436,000 ($3,303,000); insur- 
ance in force, $6,727,000 ($4,816,000); increase in 
amount in force, $1,911,000 ($1,137,000). 

Pioneer Life, Fargo, N. D.—Premiums, $89,323 
($34,620); total income, $98,121 ($39,104); paid 
policyholders, $7996; income saved, $25,519 ($15,063) ; 
assets, $175,591 ($158,631); surplus, $128,749 ($135,- 
235); new business, $2,195,274 ($671,500); insurance 
in force, $2,988,774 ($1,140,000); increase in amount 
in force, $1,848,774 ($390,000). 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pittsburg, Pa.—Pre- 
miums, $2,694,878 ($2,912,830); total income, $3,994,- 
781 ($4,213,185); paid policyholders, $2,900,096 ($3,- 
097,433); income saved, $261,178 ($212,965); assets, 
$23,839,860 ($28,597,119); surplus, $2,197,724 ($1,- 
941,692); new business, $11,634,934 ($4,949,218); in- 
surance in force, $79,923,992 ($76,571,646); increase 
in amount in force, $3,352,346 (decrease, $4,681,923). 

Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Commenced 
business in 1910. Premiums, $34,715; total income, 
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$63,088; income saved, $26,517; assets, $127,212; sur- 
plus, $119,205; new business, $1,206,249: insurance in 
force, $1,206,249. 

Reliable Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, $70,- 
534 ($48,074); total income, $77,587 ($89,413); paid 
policyholders, $22,069 ($18,821); income saved, $17,- 
870 ($60,475); assets, $195,307 ($135,937); surplus, 
$83,705 ($40,744); new business, $985,000 ($57,283); 
insurance in force, $2,384,057 ($1,676,167); increase in 
amount in force, $707,890 (—$262,253). 

Security Life and Annuity, Greensboro, N. C.— 
Premiums, $463,316 ($408,921); total income, $530,- 
030 ($446,508); paid policyholders, $126,118 ($107,- 
714); income saved, $251,343 ($209,976); assets, $1,- 
196,859 ($939,774); surplus, $184,167 ($139,286); new 
business, $3,117,198 ($3,375,332); insurance in force, 
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$13,218,329 ($11,477,026); increase in amount in force, 
$1,741,303 ($993,812). 

Security Life of America, Chicago.—Premiums, 
$495,301 ($565,649); total income, $572,806 ($663,- 
447); paid policyholders, $202,064 ($184,466); income 
saved, $51,596 ($184,077); assets, $2,057,332 ($1,933,- 
609); surplus, $926,313 ($899,213); new _ business, 
$4,741,007 ($7,506,118); insurance in force,$15,077,- 
402 ($19,584,637); decrease in amount in force, $4,- 
507,285 ($4,293,084). 

Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y.—Premiums, 
$1,579,904 ($1,602,766); total income, $1,835,783 ($1,- 
862,496); paid policyholders, $997,679 ($1,105,248); 
income saved, $304,578 ($144,161); assets, $5,822,292 
($5,444,047); surplus, $607,393 ($634,428); new busi- 
ness, $6,977,971 ($8,057,998) ; insurance in force, $49,- 
229,416 ($47,521,015); increase in amount in force, 
$1,708,401 ($1,784,566). 

St. Louis National, St. Louis, Mo.—-Premiums, $76,- 
968 ($96,131); total income, $89,873 ($226,462); paid 
policyholders, $28,833 ($12,057); income saved, $3512 
($72,163); assets, $269,283 ($256,051); surplus, $177,- 
193 ($126,228); new business, $449,425 ($7,168,665) ; 
insurance in force, $1,837,281 ($4,726,121); decrease 
in amount in force, $2,888,840 (increase, $2,197,974). 

State Mutual, Rome, Ga.—Premiums, $1,517,844 
($1,552,376); total income, $1,728,706 ($2,005,593); 
paid policyholders, $629,480 ($580,347); income saved, 
$492,759 ($869,158); assets, $3,282,030 ($2, 778,747) ; 
surplus, $232,896 ($242,726); new business, $9,767,750 
($7,135,907); insurance in force, $39,779,531 ($38,- 
644,627); increase in amount. in force, $1,134,904 
(—$2,080,332). 

Texas Life, Waco, Tex.—VDremiums, $288,583 ($321,- 
608); total income, $318,648 ($383,519); paid policy- 
holders, $142,913 ($111,386); income saved, $77,585 
($94,258); assets, $577,401 ($421,238); surplus, $203,- 
830 ($135,452); new business, $1,390,259 ($3,381,290) ; 
insurance in force, $7,153,707 ($8,121,065); decrease 
in insurance in force, $967,358 (increase, $1,390,465). 

Volunteer State, Chattanooga, Tenn,—Premiums, 
$455,895 ($396,014); total income, $504,918 ($484,- 
481); paid policyholders, $115,592 ($93,745); income 
saved, $208,711 ($166,278); assets, $959,941 ($755,- 
543); surplus, $162,914 ($154,751); insurance in force, 
$14,392,965 ($12,408,581); increase in amount in force, 
$1,984,384 ($1,294,678). 

Western Mutual, Council Bluffs, Ila.—Premiums, 
$41,273 ($32,523); total income, $42,070 ($32,973); 
_ policyholders, $132 ($1226); income saved, $12,- 

54 ($8367); assets, $37,776 ($20,926); surplus, $8229 
Gane new business, $857,500 ($634,000); insur- 
ance in force, $1,573,610 ($1,008,500) increase in 
amount in force, $565,110 ($402,500). 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 31or1. 

The following tables present illustrations 
of annual dividends payable in 1911r on the 
three principal forms of policies and supple- 
ment those published in Tue Spectator Life 
Supplement of November 17 and December 29, 
1910, January 12 and 26, and February 9, 1911. 
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WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE UN- 
DERWRITING.* 





The Subject Considered from Every Point 
of View—Invaluable Hints to Field 
Men and Thought-Food for Managers— 
An Educational Series of Articles. 


BY CHARLES WARREN PICKELL. 
FOURTH INSTALMENT. 


Because in life underwriting the solict- 
tor’s number of customers ts practically 
unlimited. 

Whatever merchandise a salesman has 
to sell he must have customers to buy. 
With some special line the number of 
customers is reduced to a minimum. 
General dealers with other lines have no 
attractions for such a salesman. Every- 
one knows that the more limited the 
number of customers, the larger the 
territory the poor drummer has to cover 
and the harder it is to sell his goods. 
On the other hand, where there is one 
dealer in a special line in a town who is 
called on by five drummers in one day 
or season selling his line of goods, he 
cannot be expected to buy of each one. 
These conditions make it pretty hard 
for the dealer to entertain so many 
drummers, good fellows as they are; 
but it is very much harder for the un- 
successful salesmen who fail to get an 
order. 

How would it seem in a city with a 
population of 100,000 to call on fifteen 
hardware dealers and sell only two? 
What use would the salesman have for 
the 99,985 other persons living in that 
town? On the other hand, suppose 
there were a hundred hardware stores 
in the town. Would the drummer’s 


* Copyright, 1911, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. This series of articles will be published later 
in book form, as inspiration to old agents and with a 
view to encouraging new agents to enter the business. 
See Tue Spectator for November 17, December 15, 
1910, and February 9, 1911. 
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chances of making a sale increase? 
They surely would if there were the 
same number of drummers. And then 
suppose hundred 
sible customers there were sixty thou- 
sand in the same town. Would it not 
make possible a large and productive 
field for the salesmen? 

Well, now then, that is exactly what 
the life insurance solicitor has before 
him. In every city of 100,000 popu- 
lation there would be approximately 
60,000 possible purchasers. This elimi- 
nates babies, invalids, men and women 
in hazardous employment, the aged, in- 
firm, and those who have no insurable 
interest in their lives. In every com- 
munity every eligible man and woman 
is a possible customer, and the chil- 
dren can also be educated to buy when 
they reach the proper age. New ar- 
rivals in town increase the “Possibles,” 
and new demands, new relations, new 
conditions, and so forth, make steady 
customers—purchasing again and again. 
When the father buys, his sons and 
daughters are influenced to purchase 
where he did: the banker recommends 
the company of his choice: when the 
receives the $10,000 her late 
carried, herself and children 

the company that “Gave 
mamma so much money when papa 
died.” So in ever-widening circles our 
life underwriter’s territory increases and 
his customers multiply. There is no 
limit. He, himself, is the “Limit.” 
Wherever he goes he finds a dealer who 
handles his line of goods. All men and 
women who live, who expect to get old, 
expect to die, who 
property, anyone dependent on them, 
any business interest held sacred, and 
who should protect, protect, PRO- 
TECT everything they have or expect 
to have, everything they are or expect 


instead of a pos- 


widow 
husband 
advertise 


who have any 


to be, are possible purchasers of his 
“wares.” 

What a joy to the life underwriter 
to find that the strange gentleman who 
starts the conversation on a street car 
by observing, “Nice morning,’ only to 
follow it up a few minutes later by ask- 
ing, ““How’s business?” and “Let’s see, 
what is your business?” to hear him 
volunteer a few minutes later, “I am 
going to carry a little more myself some 
day soon”! I say, what'a joy to read 
the sign displayed by his face and 
words, “B. A. Man—dealer in protec- 
tion !” 

Someone, more curious than wise, 
once said to the writer, “I should think 
you would get them all insured after a 
while and have to go out of busi- 
ness.” Wouldn’t you smile at such a 
statement ? No, indeed! Increased 
wealth will demand increased protec- 
tion; so with increased population. 
Millions of young men and women are 
constantly reaching the insurable age, 
millions of older ones are increasing 
their lines or changing to more desir- 
able forms of policies. Millions more 
are becoming attracted to larger in- 
demnity by putting a more rational and 
commensurate premium upon their own 
worth. In twenty years $20,000 poli- 
cies will be as common as $5,000 policies 
are now, and- the man who does not 
carry any insurance will be put in a 
cage, placed in the zoo, and labeled a 
“Freak,” “The Wild Man of Borneo,” 
or some other equally attractive title. 

Of course, there is a vast difference in 
fields when it comes to crops. To raise 
a fine crop of customers requires a good 
field, properly worked, with good culti- 
vation and a gathering at the right time. 
This idea may be new to you—give it 
four minutes of silent thought. Even 
a poor field, properly worked, with good 
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seed, will yield an average crop; but a 
poor field, poorly worked, with poor 
seed, results in barrenness. In an in- 
telligent community, where thrift and 
wealth abound, the skilled solicitor finds 
no limit to the productiveness of his 
field. It depends largely upon him 
whether it yields twenty, fifty or a hun- 
dred- fold, so it depends upon him 
whether every man he meets has felt 
the influence of several he has already 
insured and is in line to buy some of 
the goods himself.- A field which yields 
a hundred customers the first year 
should yield a hundred and fifty the 
second, two hundred and fifty the third, 
and so on until his company, and even 
he himself, become household words 
throughout his entire territory. Do you 
say, A beautiful picture? Yes, I grant 
it; but there are many such in our fair 
land, which serve to prove conclusively 
that the nuniver of customers who might 
purchase of our solicitor is LEGION. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME CONSERVATION METHODS. 





Advantages of Card Systems, Automobiles 
and Alarm Watches to the Solicitor. 





Thanks to the efforts of Colonel Roosevelt, 
Gifford Pinchot and others, conservation is a 
word that has more meaning to-day than was 
ever before associated with it. The conserva- 
tion of resources is a topic which nearly any- 
body who reads the current magazines can dis- 
cuss with fluency, and the waste of the timber, 
minerals and water power with which Nature 
has endowed the country is a subject which by 
no possibility is omitted from the lecture 
course of any well-regulated woman’s club. 

Conservation, however, has a more personal 
and directly applicable relation to the average 
man—and to the life insurance man, to be 
specific—than is indicated by the association 
which has been given it. The chief capital which 
most men have is their time. Well expended, 
carefully measured time will, of course, pro- 
duce more than the other kind, and the man, 
be he underwriter or engaged in any other 
field, who applies the principles of conserva- 
tion to his own particular work is bound to 
see definite results following from his efforts 
in that direction. 

The absence of a well-defined plan of ac- 
tion is obvious in a majority of cases. How 
many agents, for example, linger over their 
desks, glancing casually at the sporting pages 
or performing belated duties connected with 
their morning toilets, on the plea that they 
must wait until 10 o’clock so that their pros- 
pects may have had time to go through their 
morning mail? 

How many others insist that Monday is a 
bad day to talk insurance because yesterday 





was Sunday, don’t you know? and Monday’s 
mail is heavy, and the average man has too 
much to do to think about life insurance 
that day? Saturday, for others, is a bugbear, 
and their insistence that it’s only a half day, 
after all, enables their consciences to permit 
them to make it half a day, also, even though 
there’s a man down the street who by a few 
minutes’ cogent argument could be made to 
pull out a fountain pen and sign his name in 
the blank space. 

It is quite safe to say, considering the de- 
vious ways in which the time-killer works, and 
the fact that he is ever on the job, that Col- 
onel Roosevelt and his former chief forester 
would have a big job cut out for them if they 
attempted to save the wasted time that is now 
entering oblivion without having advanced its 
possessors half a step or profited them an iota. 

Looking at it from another standpoint, no 
one can doubt that the producers in an agency 
are the men who know how to conserve their 
time and to expend it to the best advantage. 
The plodder, if he systematizes his work, lays 
out a day’s schedule and covers it, is bound to 
turn out more business than the brilliant but 
erratic agent who goes after a prospect just 
because that occurs to him as the thing to do 
at the particular moment, and who, if he hap- 
pens to miss him, hasn’t any definite plan as 
to his next move. 

PUTTING DOWN NAMES. 

One well-known underwriter, who attrib- 
utes a large part of his far from mediocre suc- 
cess to his habit of putting in every minute of 
his working day to advantage, has a card sys- 
tem of prospects. Names are added to this list 
whenever opportunity offers. He may see a 
man on the street who is suggested as a good 
subject for insurance. Out comes a notebook 
and down goes the name, to be added to the 
cards in the drawer at the office when oppor- 
tunity offers. Through having some specific 
information which would enable one to ap- 
proach the prospect from an effective angle is 
always an advantage, and is frequently possi- 
ble, as in the case of recently-married men; 
this is not absolutely necessary, and the agent 
in question has frequently developed good busi- 
ness from names which did not possess an 
associated fact from which to begin an argu- 
ment. 

He keeps these names up to date, those 
which are ready for interviews being near the 
front and those whose possessors had post- 
poned action until later being farther back. 
They are gone through every few days in or- 
der to give the agent an idea of the general 
situation, so that in no case is a name allowed 
to remain in the file for too long a time with- 
out attention. 

A list of from eight to twelve names is com- 
piled from the cards every day, and the under- 
writer makes a point of seeing that many men 
before dark. He always has his campaign be- 
fore him, knows who the next man to see is, 
and in general is following a schedule which 
does not admit of any loss of time. While 
the other fellows are fiddling over their desks 
in a haphazard manner in the morning, he is 
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either arranging his files, adding new names 
or correcting the notations on old cards, or 
is already on the job soliciting someone whose 
“morning’s mail” doesn’t interfere with a brief 
interview. 

Speaking of the card system calls attention to 
the system which a successful general agent 
has applied. He has the agents in his territory 
listed alphabetically in that manner, both by 
counties and names. Every county in his dis- 
trict has one or more cards, and the moment 
a resignation or change takes place which re- 
duces the quota of agents below the number 
he deems necessary, action is secured which 
results in his forces being recruited to the 
proper point. 

A duplicate set of cards is in the possession 
of a girl in the office, chosen for this work be- 
cause of her intelligence and enthusiasm. She 
keeps tab on the production of the men in the 
field and informs the general agent of the fail- 
ure of this man or that to hold up his record. 
When that happens, instead of waiting to 
write a letter, which might or might not pro- 
duce an effect, the G. A. goes to the telephone 
booth, calls his man by long distance and has 
a little heart-to-heart talk that seldom fails to 
inject the necessary “ginger.” 


TELEPHONES AS ENCOURAGERS. 


“When I have nothing else on the schedule 
for the next hour or so,,” said he, “I keep the 
telephone busy. The human voice is a wonder- 
ful instrument, and beats letter writing all to 
pieces when it comes to getting results. My 
long-distance tolls amount to forty or fifty 
dollars a month, frequently, but I consider the 
money well spent, and especially do I regard 
the investment of the time used in speaking 
by ’phone to my men as having been put to the 
best possible use. 

“In these telephone talks I find it advan- 
tageous to use a little blarney occasionally. 

“See here, Jim,’ I say to an agent who usu- 
ally is good for eight or ten thousand a month, 
‘I haven’t heard from you for a week or two. 
This is Wednesday. Let me have a five-thou- 
sand-dollar application by Saturday and I'll 
send you a John B. Stetson.’ 

“‘Done!’ is his reply, and it’s a good bet 
that I’ll have to call on the hatter.” 

While the purchase of an automobile is not 
within the ability of many agents, there is no 
doubt that the use of a motor car enables one 
to make his time much more valuable than it 
could be otherwise. Instead of seeing eight or 
ten men a day, the man with a car can see 
twelve or fourteen. If his income under the 
system of using street cars and walking to 
points off the car lines has been $150 a month, 
it ought to average 25 per cent more with an 
automobile. 

An agent who now boasts a high-powered 
touring car, and who had insisted that he 
couldn’t afford one before, now insists with 
equal vehemence that he couldn’t afford to be 
without it. 

“Tf I couldn’t arrange to buy a car of this 
price,” he said, “I’d buy one that cost less; 
but I’d get a car. My time is just about twice 
as valuable to me now as it was before, and 
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the increased business I am getting is making 
my automobile a good investment.” 

He explained that the suggestion of the value 
of the car was given him whén he was in- 
vited to take a trip to a town some forty miles 
away by a banker friend, who was going to 
pay a short call on a relative. Assuring him 
that he would be glad to go, because he had a 
prospect to see in that town, the agent found 
that in addition to spending a very pleasant 
afternoon he also had a profitable one, for he 
closed with his prospect, had him examined 
and got his note for the premium before time 
to leave for home, getting back to the city that 
evening after a comfortable trip. 

“That convinced me,” he said. “I began 
looking around for a car right away, and ever 
since I have had it it has been paying divi- 
dends. One of the most valuable results of 
my acquisition is that it is now easy to reach 
manufacturers and factory men who are lo- 
cated at points practically inaccessible by 
street car, and which take a _ tremendous 
amount of time if one is on foot. By using 
the car I can see many of these, and as they 
have been solicited seldom before and are 
practically virgin material, the difficulty of 
getting their applications is much less than in 
the case of the office men and merchants down 
town. 


THE TIME-SAVING AUTOMOBILE. 


“I frequently take a spin out to a neighbor- 
ing suburb ten or fifteen miles away, interview 
a leading banker or farmer, close with one or 
two and get back before the arc lights begin 
to shine. During the next few months I in- 
tend to make a tour through my entire terri- 
tory, stirring up my agents, helping them to 
close difficult prospects and appointing new 
men to take the places of those who have 
dropped out or who have become valueless to 
the agency.” 

One point worth mentioning in this connec- 
tion is the psychological influence of the auto. 
The farmer who is visited by an agent who 
drives up in a handsome motor car, and whose 
engine, chug-chugging in front of his door, 
calls attention to the character of his guest, is 
deeply impressed, and is much more inclined 
to buy insurance than if the solicitor had 
driven up in a hired rig drawn by a flea-bitten 
livery nag. 

Another agent, whose friends term him a 
“crank” on the subject of making the most of 
his time, and who demonstrates the value of 
his plan by leading his agency every month 
in the amount of business turned in, has a 
watch that he wouldn’t be without for many 
times its value. It is equipped with an alarm, 
which can be set for any minute, and which 
rings loud enough to call attention to the time 
and yet not so loud as to be irritating. 

“Tf I have an appointment with a man at 2 
o'clock,” he said, “I am not forced to waste 
half an hour or so for fear that I will miss him 
if I attempt to do anything else. I set my 
alarm at 1.45 o’clock, knowing that this quar- 
ter of an hour will give me plenty of time to 
get to his place of business. Then I am free 


to seek another interview and to employ the 
intervening hour to the best possible advan- 
tage. 

“It makes a good instead of a bad impres- 
sion upon a business man for me to tell him in 
advance that I have another appointment, and 
that, realizing the value of his time and my 
own, I have allowed myself a limited period in 
which to present my argument. He appre- 
ciates the fact that he is not going to be given 
a long-winded preachment, but that I am sim- 
ply going to make a brief and practical exposi- 
tion of my proposition. In more cases than 
one I have landed the application for that very 
reason. 

“I should advise every solicitor who has 
many engagements to meet and who has diffi- 
culty in systematizing his affairs to the best 
advantage to secure a watch with an alarm 
attachment and to keep it constantly in com- 


mission. He will find it well worth while.” 


Progress of New Life Insurance Companies. 

The accompanying list gives a brief resumé 
of the progress of recently organized life in- 
surance companies, with the date when latest 
report was received, and supplements the list 
published in The Life Supplement of Feb- 
ruary 9: 

Arkansas Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Ark.—February 28, 1911; capital, $200,000. 
Was licensed to commence business on March 1; 
will write industrial. 

Bankers International Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Denver, Col.—February 13, 1911; incorpo- 
rated May 10, 1910; capital, $250,000, being sold 
at 100 per cent to insure an equal amount of 
surplus; $282,797 of the capital has been paid in. 

California National Life, San Diego, Cal.— 
February 21, 1911; incorporated December 24, 
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1910; licensed February 15, 1911; capital, $250,- 
000, $84,010 of which is paid in. 

Farmers and Bankers Life, Wichita, Kan.— 
February 16, 1911; capital $250,000, paid in $101,- 
350, paid in surplus $82,678. Completing organi- 
zation. 

Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita, Kan.—February 17, 1911; organized 
February, 1910; authorized capital stock, $250,- 
000. Expects to receive license in March, 1911. 
Surplus, $82,678. 

Four States Life Insurance Company; Texar- 
kana, Ark.—March 6, 1911; capital, $300,000; li- 
censed March, 1911. 

Great Republic Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal.—February 15, 1911; very little 
stock disposed of, and the life insurance com- 
pany is not yet in active existence. 

Insular Life Assurance Company, Ltd., Manila, 
P. I.—February 9, 1911; incorporated November 
25, 1910; authorized capital, $500.000, subscribed 
$250,000, paid in $125,000; commenced business 
November 25, 1910. 

National Life Insurance Company, Butte, 
Mont.—Capital $500,000, $300,000 subscribed, $68,- 


985 paid in. Will commence business about 
April 1. 
Southern Home Life Insurance Company, 


Meridian, Miss.—January 27, 1911; incorporated 
January 20, 1911; proposed capital, $500,000, 
$2000 subscribed and paid in. 

Two Republics Life Insurance Company, El 
Paso, Tex.—February 17, 1911; recently organ- 
ized, with $150,000 capital and $150,000 surplus, 
all of which is fully paid in. The company was 
licensed in Texas on February 8, and has applied 
for admission to Arizona and New Mexico. 

State Life, Enid, Okla.—February 20, 1911; in 
course of promotion, and is not yet registered 
with the Insurance Department of Oklahoma. 

Wichita Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita Falls, Tex.—February 6, 1911; author- 
ized capital, $300,000; surplus, $300,000—about 
one-half paid in. Company will effect perma- 
nent organization about March 15 and commence 
business as soon as practicable thereafter. 


TRAVELERS ADOPTS NEW RATES. 


The following table gives the new rates just adopted by the Travelers Insurance Com- 





pany of Hartford for the principal policy forms at several ages: 












AGE. 
Kinp or Poticy. 
25 30 35 40 45 50 
UnriFoRM PremiuM ConTRACTS. 
Ordinary life...... SENG COE AOE OE ee 16.61 18.91 21.90 25.85 31.19 | 38.84 
10-payment life........... SR ene 453 gee eh ee 39.52 43.27 47.77 | 53.18 59.75 | 67.83 
15-payment life....... Sat ee es ete eae ete axah date 29.31 32.14 35.53 39.66 44.78 51.59 
MP UNUNE RRS os so. <0 < Sachin oe dude drice ceederenes«- 24.33 26.69 29.59 33.21 37 .88 44.49 
MSOC OIINRE | 3 oi ote ooo de Bde ts S58 Sn ea aces 91.20 91.45 91.81 92.49 $3.82 96.20 
RINNE Sos mo das be bcdsaes ora Uticlesene ss 57.77 58.15 | 58.78 59.80 61.55 64.63 
SN CN a i565 So che send ee nci kein eis 41.61 42.12 | 42.92 44.24 46.50 50.42 
DRO CMON as da Sd cclss Oo anilimat saree cd aes 32.32 32.95 | 33.95 35.66 38.55 43.42 
OE TORI, odds en ace deed veep senses 26.46 27.25 28.56 30.72 34.32 40.13 
20-payment life with guaranteed endowment additions... 31.83 34.76 38.34 42.79 48.52 56.17 
ENDOWMENT Po.icres. 10 PREMiUMs. 

jo FARES SE Se oi ate CESAR RE AR o> ED ele Bee ae 78.37 78.67 | 79.21 80.20 81.88 84.83 
DN ioe vo ec ae tthe 2b na Lian pated 60ee saad 68.07 68.55 69.38 70.73 73.02 76.91 
ONE oa os ao aoa SA ce cinncs) | 60.65 | 61.80 63.70 66.84 71.93 
30-year........ iar Mote CISC ap Ert aa eee chs ae% &s 53.54 54.55 56.18 58.80 62.95 

MR on ac Cc 8 5. Sioa caneti oes coke Ce adawnsa da 48.63 50.04 52.26 55.72 Ok Gl eee 
ME an Shs eadals cabde ae Uae takes sae eo<se's. 44.98 46 . 87 49.79 A gt Pe ee 
Sinn pei NOE... Se cone sos tose tease eae s'as ss) SRR 353 . 87 389.08 430.53 478.80 533.91 

Premium REDUCTION CONTRACTS. | 

CA acc cidae.ok «cb ce bath ne RA LR ead ve beckon 21.04 23.87 27.51 | 32.30 38.70 47.43 
WURDE io oincins cece sata tenes kecticocnes 51.09 55.59 60.94 | 67.32 75.03 84.25 
UIE IN a 3 sara a vac ana os yoo eee enaWec ne s6-s 37.96 41.39 45.50 | 50.46 56.63 64.56 
SI 0 50 thaw cca oar ade ee cade cececa se 31.49 34.39 37.93 42.33 48.00 55.55 
LR yene GMMIWUMIR S555 clos cacecdedsccavccess cess] 106 105.54 106.40 | 107.74 109.98 113.63 
15-year endowment.. .. Ree 68.14 68 70.03 | 71.59 74.12 78.87 
SPANO ag hac nn kt aaa te ntekeV ea aeecsnne 49.97 50.76 51.96 | 53.87 56.97 62.12 
SMI ox 09.0) a gout s 6 dsb ck Ca as o<en ae nes oe 39.37 | 40.32 41.77 | 44.09 47.87 | 53.91 
NT III or ok RRO Ne cept tcadneks ees eens 32.71 | 33.83 35.61 | 38.42 42.95 | 49.99 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 3xg11. 


The following tables present illustrations 
of annual dividends payable in 1911 on the 
three principal forms of policies and supple- 
ment those published in THE Spectator Life 
Supplement of November 17 and December 29, 
1910, January 12 and 26, and February 9 and 
23, IQII: 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 





AGE aT Issur, 











YEAR 
OF ead en 
ISSUE. | 
Lo BS 30 | 35 40 45 | 650 
| | | 
Premium..| 20.70 | 23.50 | 27.30 | 32.20 | 38.80 | 47.90 
1901......| 4.65 | 5.20] 6.10] 7.25 8.90] 11.35 
1902......} 4.55 | 5.05] 5.95 | 7.00 {| 8.60 | 10.95 
1903......| 4.45 | 4.95 | 5.80] 6.80} 8.30 | 10.55 
1904......| 4.35 | 4.80] 5.60] 6.60) 8.00 | 10.15 
1905......| 4.25 | 4.70] 5.45] 6.40} 7.70] 9.80 
1906......| 4.15 | 4.60] 5.30] 6.20} 7.45 | 9.40 
1907......| 4.10 | 4.50] 5.20] 6.00; 7.20] 9.05 
Premium..| 20.70 | 23.50 | 27.00 | 31.70 | 38.00 | 46.60 
1908......} 3.15 | 3.50| 3.85 | 4.45 | 5.30] 6.4 
1909......| 3.00 | 3.35 | 3.65] 4.20! 4.95 | 6.00 
1910......| 2.90} 3.20] 3.50] 3.95 | 4.60] 5.60 








Premium..| 29.40 32.30 36.00 | 40.60 | 46.60 | 54.70 
1901. 5.85 6.40! 7.20) 8.30! 9.85 | 12.05 
1902. . 5.70 6.20, 6.95| 7.95| 9.45 | 11.65 
1903... 5.50 | 6.00| 6.75 | 7.70} 9.10 | 11.20 
1904. . 5.30 5.80) 6.45 | 7.40! 8.75 | 10.80 
1905.. 5.15 5.60) 6.30) 7.15| 8.45 | 10.40 
1906 5.00 5.40) 6.05 | 6.90} 8.10 | 10.00 
1907. 4.85 5.25 5.85| 6.65) 7.80| 9.60 
Premium..| 30.40 | 33.20 | 36.70 | 41.00 | 46.50 | 53.80 
1908......| 3.60) 4.00 4.30| 4.85| 5.65/| 6.80 
1909... ||| 3.35 3.70} 4.00] 4.50] 5.20| 6.25 
1910......| 3.10! 3.40! 3.70| 4.10| 4.80) 5.70 








20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 





Premium..| 48.70 | 49.60 | 50.80 | 52.80 | 56.00 | 61.30 
1901......| 8.75 | 9.10] 9.45 | 10.10 | 11.15 | 12.90 
1902......| 8.40) 8.70| 9.05] 9.70 |, 10.75 | 12.45 
1903. . vee] 8.00 | 8.35} 8.65 | 9.30} 10.30 | 12.00 
1904......| 7.65 | 7.95] 8.30] 8.95] 9.90] 11.55 
1905......| 7.30} 7.60] 7.95} 8.55 | 9.55] 11.10 
1906......| 7.00] 7.30] 7.60} 8.25 | 9.15 | 10.65 
1907......| 6.70 | 6.95] 7.30] 7.90 | 8.75 | 10.25 
a 48.10 | 48.80 | 50.00 | 51.80 | 54.80 | 59.60 
1908......| 4.40} 4.70] 4.95| 5.35] 6.00] 7.00 
1909......|} 3.95 | 4.20] 4.45] 4.85 | 5.50] 6.40 
1910......| 3.45 | 3.75 | 3.95 | 4.35 | 4.95 | 5.85 











SCANDIA LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


Premium..| 20.29 | 23.09 | 


| 26.73 | 31.51 | 37.98 | 46.81 
| 
1905......| 3.04 | 3.46 











4.00! 4.72| 5.70| 7.02 
1906. | 3.04] 3.46| 4.00| 4.72| 5.70| 7.02 
1907... | 3.04 | 3.46] 4.00| 4.72| 5.70] 7.02 
1908... ..| 4.05 | 4.61 | 5.34| 6.30! 7.59| 9.36 

| | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 

Premium..| 29.77 | 32.54 | 35.92 | 40.16 | 45.68 | 52:94 
1905. 3.57 | 3.90! 4.31] 4.82| 5.47] 7.58 
1905.....-| 3-27 | 3-001 a31| 4:82 | 547 | 7°88 
1907... | 3.87| 3.90, 4.31] 4.82] 5.47] 7158 
1908 446 4188 5.38) 6.02 6.84) 9.47 





20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 





Premium..| 48.24 49.07 | 50.23 | 52.03 | 54.98 | 59.93 


1905......| 4.82 | 4.90) 5.02; 5.20! 5.49; 5.99 
1906......| 4.82; 4.90) 5.02} 5.20| 5.49); 5.99 
1907......| 4.62; 4.90, 5.02; 5.20| 5.49; 5.99 

6.02 | 6.24; 6.59 7.19 


1908......| 5.78 | 5.88 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 









































YEAR AGE AT IssuE. 
OF ine meee hayes 
Issue. { | 
25 | 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium. .| 21.30 | mew | 27.95 | ..... | 38.85 | ..... 
é | | 
O00... 1 6285 | ssc a ee gy eee 
1901.. a eee 640° |: :., Se Peer 
1902. . 5.25 | i eae eS Rees 
1903. . 3 oe ie © gees RS Fees 
1904. . Be002) 5: 4g ee Bice fr 18 eres 
1905... eg eae | SBESB ET Cia) s, Gees oe Rae 
1906. 4.75 | oes SS eee Be epee 
1907. “Ss ae ees rs eae Bey eee 
1908. 4.50 Been eo he eee 
1909. eee BeaOst 6.55 | ..... 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 

| 
Premium..| 30.00 | eae is W280... 2K:5:5 
1 Sen ET eg SM od eg ae 
1901.. eee (f 8 ee OMB) sla 
ies tS ene FORBAD Sinus yk 
MOB css sp ORO | 3. 5. : et are ROS |: 
1904... 7)... 6.90 | |... 2S yee 
1905.. <s eees 6O0-[) «2... 7.90| ..... 
1906.. 5.40 | a, “Oe GEN: tea 
RI ES ETS eee B00 |) sz... ‘hy | eee 
1908. . £00 bees: BISA. cs... "dh eee 
1909......| 4.70] ..... 5.50 | ..... 6.55 | ..... 

} ' 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

| | | | 
Premium..| 48.50 | ..... | 50.55 | ..... 65.05 | ..... 

| | 
1900......| 10.85 | ..... | 11.00 | ..... sae Tso53: 
1901.. 1 G0i80 1 55 10540) 5... 10.80 
TOE ts] SOMO coves Gi a ee tS eee 
1903... O96 [ona [ASSO |: ssc a See 
1904. Sp ee SN a Oe ees 
Pb. A BIB AS... 6: Rte Ss ae oo, eee 
1906. le ae aa ie Ny ee ee eee 
1907. lh ee if 2 (SG eee 
1908. eS Bee 6:90]... (ie ee 
ak. eee... 6.45 | ....: 6.85 |... 

| | 


THE FORWARD VIEW. 


On every hand there are evidences of prosper- 
ity and increased business activity. A substan- 
tial confidence is in the air. As Dun’s Review 
puts it, ‘“‘there is a soberness of judgment con- 
ducive to a year of normal conditions.’’ While 
crop conditions were poor in spots, the total 
yield last year was a record breaker. Only a 
few weeks ago the Harriman lines contracted 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for sey- 
eral million dollars’ worth of new engines. Now 
we read that they are going to spend seventy- 
five millions in improvements, and the Pennsyl- 
vania forty millions. Here are symptoms of 
confidence that are unmistakable. 

In a life insurance way conditions were never 
better. The contracts are more liberal, more 
attractive and more salable than ever before. 
Its adaptation to business needs has given life 
insurance a vastly broader field. Corporations 
seek it to-day, and in large sums. 

So much for conditions, Mr. Fieldman; how is 
it with you? You have the ability to do. And 
you have the will-power to back it up. Are you 
doing it? Are you making as much headway as 
you ought to be making? If not, shake off the 
hook-worm of indifference and resolve to 
measure up to your maximum in 1911. Mark 
this, your year will be what you will it to be 
and no more! Put your will to work now! If it 
creaks from disuse oil it with a little optimism, 
but by all means put it to work! Conditions are 
all right, the company is all right; if there is 
anything wrong with you, let’s get a strangle- 
hold on it while the year is yet young.—Fidelity 
Mutual Bulletin. 
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TWO BIG COMPENSATIONS. 


’Pears like Providence intended that we 
humans should have to struggle and strive to 
make a living, and I reckon it’s a good thing 
for us that it is so. When a man stops striving 
and struggling he begins to weaken, he begins 
to rust out, he gets into all sorts of a bad con- 
dition of mind and body. Show me the man with 
no work to do, with no daily strife to call for 
the exercise of his best endeavors, and I’ll show 
you a dissatisfied, complaining man, and un- 
happy man! 

So, in our trade, we have to fight, and some- 
times we have an idea that we have to do more 
than our share of the fighting, but I guess that’s 
wrong. Our task is not an easy one, and won’t 
be while you and I are living, but, on the other 
hand, we have a couple of great big compensa- 
tions which the ordinary worker lacks. One of 
them is the glorious fact that we are working 
for ourselves, and I don’t know just how you’re 
going to measure the bigness of that good thing 
in dollars and cents! To be your own master 
from year’s beginning to year’s end—why, it’s 
simply glorious! If you were to put a cash 
value on your splendid independence and what 
it means to you in peace of mind and broader 
manhood it would run way up into the dollars! 
Did you ever think of it that way before—the 
cash value of your independence? 

The other big compensation is really the big- 
gest thing in the world! Life insurance men 
talk about it and write about it once in a while, 
but life insurance men don’t keep it in their 
minds every hour of every day, and more’s the 
pity. 

Let me tell you what I mean by that. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly the statement that 
life should not consist of a mere scramble for 
money! There are certain things in living that 
are worth while, and certain others that are not. 
When all’s said and done, the finest thing in all 
human existence is benefaction—there’s nothing 
that comes anywhere near it! No man ever 
does a thing so well worth while as when he 
does that which helps his fellow-man! One of 
these days—I hope it will be far off in the fu- 
ture—you and I will have to listen to the Great 
Summons that comes to every man when his 
work is done, and I want to say to you that if 
you have carried on your life insurance work in 
a spirit of fairness and honesty and strict in- 
tegrity, when that last hour comes to you, you 
will be more to be envied than the many-times 
millionaire whose life has been spent in the 
paltry struggle for wealth alone! 

Why, I know of jobs that thousands of men 
would scramble for that you and I wouldn’t 
accept at a salary of $50,000 a year, because, if 
we did, it would mean that we would constantly 
be compelled to violate our ideas of what was 
fair—very likely our ideas of what was strictly 
right and wrong! The life insurance man who 
spends his days in a constant, intelligent effort 
to induce his fellow-man to make reasonable 
provision for the welfare of his family is en- 
gaged in a good work—a noble work! Never 
forget that! Indeed, you should never ap- 
proach a man with your life insurance argu- 
ments without the feeling that you are espe- 
cially commissioned to do him some good, and 
that your failure to secure his application is 
chiefly to be regretted, not because you earned 
no commission, but because you failed in his 
case to be a benefactor!—Robert J. Mix. 


Irremediable Procrastination. 


Eight men in every hundred who make applica- 
tion for life insurance are rejected because they 
do not come up to the physical requirements. 
The majority of the rejected could have secured 
insurance if they had applied in time. The prin- 
cipal cause of rejection was their delay. 

The indecisive pause, the fateful inertia that 
has destroyed thrones and empires, is the same 
cause that is responsible for the destitution of 
thousands of women and children whose hus- 
bands and fathers meant to insure, but did not, 
who could have insured in time, but didn’t. 

When you take the 8 per cent of men who have 
applied for insurance and were rejected and add 
to them those who intended to insure, but gave 
accident or death a chance to step in, you have 
one measure of the fatal effects of procrastina- 
tion that carries its’ own moral.—Travelers’ 
Agents’ Record. 
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FIFTH INSTALMENT. 


Because there is no fixed limit to his 
imcomte. 

Short -hours—small pay? 
sarily. The harder the work, the 
larger pay? Not surely. But, he is 
not working on a salary, in which event 
the harder he works, the same he 
makes, and the Jess he works the sooner 
he loses his job. 

A salary does not measure a man’s 
worth, although the most common stand- 
ard. One man may be worth twice the 
salary he is receiving; but, if he is bold 
enough to ask for it, he will usually be 
informed that a cheaper man is “just 
waiting” to take his place. Or, if con- 
scious that he is working too hard for 
the money he is getting and attempts to 
“ease off” a little, his pay envelope will 
be Jeaner next Saturday night. He may 
wonder, then get mad, thén rebel and 
resign; but he finds it terribly hard to 
get another job as good. 

Perhaps in all the realm of economics 
salaried jobs have the largest number 
of misfits. Seldom can a salaried man 
be found who doesn’t “tag’’ his serv- 


* Copyright, 1911, by The Spectator Company, New 
Vork. This series of articles will be published later 
ii book form, as. inspiration to old agents and with 
a view to encouraging new agents to enter the busi- 
ness. See THe Spectator for November 17, Decem- 
ber 15, 1910; February 9, and March 16, 1911. 
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ices at a higher price than he is getting. 
Whether his judgment is sound and his 
estimate correct or not, his opinion is 
formulated upon one of three things: 

1. His ambition. Does it “lure to 
brighter worlds and lead the way’? 

2. Has he natural or acquired powers, 
of which he is conscious without being 
conceited ? 

3. Do his personal and family needs 
call for more to satisfy cultivated tastes, 
twentieth-century mode of living, etc.? 

There is a mighty host of restless 


* bread-winners undervalued, and, conse- 


quently, underpaid. Thousands of these 
have small chances of saving anything 
against a so-called “rainy day.” A com- 
mission basis is, without doubt, a far 
more equitable way to adjust the wage 
to the work—but that’s another story. 
In life underwriting every solicitor’s 
value can be accurately measured by the 
new business he receives full premiums 
for. The stimulus to work grows with 
increasing commissions, so that when 
business is good, the days seem too short 
and the engagements too few. And 
when business slackens, by better work 
and harder work he can keep up his 
record. He makes $100 a week, and 
the possibilities of the business dawn 
gloriously upon him. Influences multi- 
ply, opportunities increase, friends are 
loyal, educational processes are at work, 
and soon he becomes the center of a 
magnificent with customers 
waiting for him a la the popular barber 
shop. At the end of the month he 
finds he has made $300, with a good 
prospect for $400 the next. He full 
well realizes that his income is not fired, 
but differentiates with his moods and 
tenses, his activities and vacations, good 


business, 


times and bad, friends and enemies, 
conditions, environment, etc. One year 
he cleans up $6000 and the next only 
$5000, but he still has his nerve, and is 
happy in the consciousness of his 
strength and the confidence that next 
year he is morally certain he can make 
$8000. No one fixes his income but he 
himself. As he is the autocrat of his 
time and the arbiter of his customers, 
so he exercises a limited monarchy over 
his income, in which a normal ambition 
stimulates a healthy growth. No more 
will he sell two-dollar time for one 
dollar. No longer will he permit some 
sinecure to place discounted values upon 
his ability and raise or lower his pay. 
If he puts a fictitious value upon his 
own services he will not be long in 
making the discovery. 

Solicitors’ incomes graduate - from 
$500 to $50,000 per .annum—a wide 
enough range for each underwriter to 
find his location and a high enough limit 
to inspire him to do his best. [If his in- 
come falls off, he is to blame; if it in- 
creases, he is to blame; he cannot hold 
responsible any trade union, any merger 
of capital, any cry of hard times, any 
wave of reform, any schedule either of 
hours or wages, any act of company or 
legislature, because the business is so 
peculiar, so elastic, so pervasive, so uni- 
versal, that, given eligible men and 
women plus money in circulation or in 
banks and plus intelligent work, he gets 
success, and “Success” is only another 
word for income. Here merit receives 
its reward. Here ability takes the prize. 
Here industry is requited. Here genius 
blazes with transcendent light. Here 
ten talents make ten more. No em- 
bargo, no confining, no restricting, no 
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handicapping, no limiting his capacity 
for earning—from the outside or from 
outside influences. The world is big. 
Opportunities have no fixed geographical 
location. His eyes are open to main 
chances; but, if he doesn’t see one, he 
starts his capital in brains and _ his 
dynamic energy grinding out a few. 
So, in a great measure, he has wrapped 
up in himself the materials which he, 
the alchemist, converts into yellow gold. 
(To be continued.) 


LIFE INSURANCE AMONG COTTON 
MILL EMPLOYEES. 


By Frepertck L. HorrMan. 


Within recent years numerous government 
and private inquiries have been made to ascer- 
tain the extent to which life insurance habits 
prevail among wage-earners and their families. 
By the so-called family budget method the 
amounts paid out for life insurance have been 
determined in quite a number of representative 
families of wage-earners, but as yet the ma- 
terial available is more or less inconclusive. 
Every additional investigation, however, brings 
to light new aspects of the question as to how 
far the practice of life insurance has really 
been developed among a class of wage-earners 
most in need of life insurance protection, and 
among other recent contributions to the sub- 
ject is a brief discussion on insurance, in a 
report on the condition of women and child 
wage-earners in the United States employed in 
the cotton textile industry, based on a compre- 
hensive investigation of the Federal Bureau 
of Labor. It is said at the outset of the dis- 
cussion on insurance that, while many of the 
operatives showed a disinclination to discuss 
the subject of savings and ownership of prop- 
erty, they readily replied to the schedule in- 
quiries relating to insurance. The inquiry was 
limited to 969 women and children in the New 
England States, and 2108 women and children 
in the Southern States. 

Of the New England group, 402 reported the 
kind and amount of their insurance policies, 
while in the Southern group the corresponding 
number was 572. It is stated that for New 
England the Industrial form was the one most 
generally carried, 39.2 per cent of the women 
and children reporting that they carried in- 
dustrial policies averaging $189. Compara- 
tively few carried insurance policies with fra- 
ternal societies or associations. Only four of 
the number referred to in New England carried 
both industrial and fraternal life insurance, 
amounting to $2730, and there were three who 
stated that they carried either industrial or fra- 
ternal insurance but did not report the amount 
of their policies. In the Southern group of 
those reporting, 25.5 per cent carried industrial 
policies averaging $111. Twelve persons car- 
ried both industrial and fraternal insurance 


amounting to $3317, but twenty-three stated 
that they carried either industrial or fraternal 
insurance but did not report the amount. 

In the.New England group the native-born 





of native parents having insurance carried, on 
an average, policies for $253, those who were 
native-born of foreign parents averaged $201, 
and the foreign-born averaged $243. 

Considering females only, at ages under 14 
the proportion having insurance was 27.3 per 
cent; at ages 14 and 15, 41.3 per cent; at ages 
16-20, 42.3 per cent, and at ages 21 and over, 
47.4 per cent. There was, therefore, a gradual 
increase in the proportion insured, with in- 
creasing age, which fully sustains the point of 
view that there is no adverse selection in the 
insurance of children by industrial companies. 
The same fact is brought out by the analysis 
of the average amounts of insurance, which at 
ages under 14 were $128; at ages 14 and I5, 
$176; at ages 16-20, $201, and at ages 21 and 
over, $294. The number of boys employed in 
cotton mills is relatively so small in the New 
England States that the returns for insurance 
carried cannot be considered conclusive. 

In the Southern States the proportion of 
boys insured at ages under 14 was 21.8 per 
cent, and at 14 and 15, 28.7 per cent. The 
average amount of insurance for the first-age 
group was $128, and for the second $132. 
There were no boys reported for ages over I5, 
or at least they were not included within the 
scope of the investigation at present under 
consideration. For females in the Southern 
States the proportion insured at ages under 14 
was 25.6 per cent; at ages 14 and 15, 26.8 per 
cent; at ages 16-20, 28.9 per cent, and at ages 
21 and over, 39.6 per cent. The average 
amounts of insurance were $137 at ages under 
14, $147 at ages 14 and 15, $166 at ages 16-20, 
and $189 at ages 21 and over. 

Comparing the New England States with the 
Southern States, the average amount of in- 
surance carried by females employed in cotton 
mills was $223 in the North, against $162 in the 
South. 

The foregoing averages are affected by fra- 
ternal and assessment insurance, but their 
utility is not impaired by this fact. 

However, considering industrial insurance 
only, it appears that of the cotton mill opera- 
tives reported in the New England group, 39.2 
per cent were insured on this plan, the percent- 
age being highest for Massachusetts, or 45.6 
per cent, followed by Rhode Island with 41.7 
per cent, Maine with 28 per cent, and New 
Hampshire with 20.2 per cent. The average 
amount of industrial insurance for all New 
England was $180, the average for Massachu- 
setts being $191, for Rhode Island $192, for 
Maine $187, and for New Hampshire $164. 
Only eleven persons reported fraternal insur- 
ance in all the New England States, or 1.1 per 
cent of the total, the average amount of such 
insurance being $460. 

For the Southern group of States the pro- 
portion insured on the industrial plan was 25.5 
per cent, the proportion having been highest in 
Virginia, or 74.2 per cent, followed by Alabama 
with 33.2 per cent, Georgia with 26.7 per cent, 
South Carolina with 24.4 per cent, and North 
Carolina with 21.8 per cent. The average 
amount of industrial insurance in the South- 
ern group of States was $111, the average hav- 
ing been highest for Virginia, or $160, followed 
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by Georgia with $152, South Carolina with 
$150, Alabama with $145, North Carolina with 
$140, and Mississippi with $125. Only twenty 
persons were insured on the fraternal plan, or 
0.9 per cent of the total. The average amount 
of such insurance was $222. 

The foregoing data are an interesting and 
useful contribution to insurance as a social 
and an economic question. It is shown that 
insurance habits have been relatively well de- 
veloped among a class of wage-earners well 
known to receive comparatively low wages in 
return for comparatively long hours of work. 
It is a satisfaction to find that the proportions 
and amounts of industrial insurance have been 
so intelligently co-ordinated to family needs, 
increasing in average with increasing age, cor- 
responding to the increasing need for family 
protection. The investigation conclusively sus- 
tains the point of view that industrial insurance 
meets an inherent social and economic neces- 
sity, and with a rising standard of life it is to 
be expected that the proportion of such in- 
surance and the average amounts of insurance 
will increase. 


WHAT SHOULD THE 
EXPECT? 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


BEGINNER 


The time has come when soliciting requires 
something like a definite and regular appren- 
ticeship, not, however, because of the very 
nature of the business. The peculiarity of the 
soliciting faculty is that it may mature sud- 
denly in a man with almost no practice. That 
is, he may reach the age of 30 or 35 without 
ever having tried to sell anything and then, 
upon entering the life insurance business, write 
an application for $25,000 or $50,000 during 
his first week in the field. A man may fre- 
quently secure a large application merely by 
having the natural ability to see that such a 
thing can be done. It is somewhat like the 
faculty which enables a man to see that real 
estate will rapidly advance in value in a cer- 
tain part of the town, and experience does not 
have a great deal to do with it. On the other 
hand, such arts as playing music, acquiring 
languages ‘and writing shorthand cannot be 
acquired quickly. It is true that the man with 
what we call an exceptional gift for languages 
may get on faster than a dull man, but the 
brilliant student is never strikingly superior to 
the dull student. It takes him just about so 
long to learn music or shorthand, even with his 
superior natural gifts. But the ability to 
solicit frequently consists in mere insight, such 
as one may have naturally, and no doubt there 
are exceptional men in law, medicine, business 
and teaching who could leave their regular 
callings, enter the life insurance field and com- 
mence to write applications in a week or two. 

Nevertheless, time and circumstances have 
co-operated to throw obstacles in the way of 
natural ability, so that the exceptional man 
will, before any great length of time, be com- 
pelled to serve something like an apprentice- 
ship even as the average man does. To illus- 
trate, there are nearly 700 life insurance com- 
panies of various kinds in the United States and 
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others are being organized almost every week. 
Ten years ago there were over 100,000 persons 
who claimed to be life insurance agents and 
the census of 1910 will probably show at least 
150,000, The legal reserve companies of the 
United States have sixteen billions in force, 
and the fraternal companies have about nine 
billions in force. Altogether, the American 
people must carry something like 25 billions 
of life insurance and the last available figures 
showed that there are nearly 50,000,000 policies 
of various kinds in force in the United States. 
Now it does not require elaborate reasoning 
to develop the conclusion that these conditions 
must increase the difficulties of securing ap- 
plications and reduce soliciting to something 
like a routine. When there were 40,000,000 
people in America, possibly not more than 10 
or 15 trustworthy companies and perhaps 20,- 
000 solicitors, it is probable that prospects were 
more cautious and large applications were sel- 
dom written; but when the solicitor could in- 
terview five or ten successful business men who 
carried no life insurance at all, his chances of 
becoming a successful solicitor with little or 
no practice were vastly better than they are 
now. The cranks and extremely cautious per- 
sons who carry no life insurance are enough to 
drive the solicitor mad, and are even worse to 
deal with than the overloaded policyholders, 
but the business men who carry little or no 
insurance, merely because they have accident- 
ally escaped being solicited, are the finest and 
best prospects in the world. 


POSSIBLE UNSUCCESSFUL INTERVIEWS. 


The early solicitor, then, might hope to 
win quick success without going through a 
preliminary period of drudgery, but from this 
time the man who attempts to secure applica- 
tions, even for a well-established company, 
will be compelled to go through a routine 
somewhat like the following: He will begin 
on some Monday morning and make a call 
upon Jones. Jones is already insured and is 
pretty firm in the conviction that he has all 
the insurance he needs. So far as this article 
is concerned it does not matter whether Jones 
is able to carry $3,000 and carries but $1,000 
or carries $5,000 while being able to carry $20,- 
ooo. The simple fact is that he is repeatedly 
solicited, insurance is an old story to him and 
he is not excited or interested by the not 
altogether coherent talk of our new solicitor. 
However, he spares a few minutes of his time, 
obligingly reveals his age and other facts 
which a solicitor usually asks for, and then 
decides that in six months or a year, some- 
times he says two years, he may take an ad- 
ditional policy. After leaving Jones, the 
solicitor proceeds to Smith and Green and 
Brown and holds six or eight interviews in 
a day. He finds them all in practically the 
same situation as Jones. They all have in- 
surance, do not wish any more at present and 
may take some more in months or years. Day 
after day the solicitor will find this experience 
repeated until he may work four weeks and 
interview a total of 100 persons without meet- 
ing a single insurable man who has no policy 
or is inclined to consider the taking of one 





until some months have elapsed. In the face 
of conditions which can hardly fail to discour- 
age a beginner, what is the solicitor to do? 
Well, he will simply be compelled to inquire 
in each case as to when the prospect feels that 
he may consider a policy. The\time will range 
all the way from three months to two years, 
and the solicitor will make a careful record of 
the fact, and when the time has arrived he will 
call upon the prospect again and remind him 
of the former interview. When he has inter- 
viewed the prospect three or four times and 
eighteen months or two years have passed by 
he will begin to conquer him by sheer persist- 
ence. If he has faithfully seen a number of 
prospects each day, he will, at the end of the 
first or second year, begin to close up the men 
who seemed so hopeless when he first inter- 
viewed them, and, from this time, an income 
will begin to grow. In fact, life insurance has 
now almost reached the status of the medical 
profession. The average medical graduate 
does not expect to acquire a practice in less 
than two or three years. Many lawyers are 
from six to ten years in getting started, and 
the life insurance field is slowly but surely be- 
coming so full that nothing but time and per- 
sistent and systematic work will produce re- 
sults. 

Now I trust that the views advanced will 
not create any impression of pessimism. Most 
persons have to work for what they get in this 
world, and if soliciting life insurance ever was 
anything like a sinecure there is no reason 
why it should always be. Nothing can be 
gained by ignoring the tendency of things, and 
it is not pessimism to say that, as time passes, 
the accidental and fortunate elements in life 
insurance soliciting must largely disappear. 
Furthermore, the routine outlined may not 
exactly follow, nor do conditions absolutely re- 
quire it at present. Even now, a new field 
yields gratifying results in a comparatively 
short time, and beginners are earning money 
in from one to three months. Not long ago a 
young man visited a city which had been 
neglected by his company for years. He 
worked for four weeks without writing a 
single application and found conditions so un- 
pleasant that his general agent advised him to 
abandon the field for the time being; but the 
young man was stubborn and insisted on work- 
ing longer. Beginning with the fifth week, he 
commenced to write applications, and in six 
days he had closed a total of $50,000. Such 
experiences are still somewhat common and 
I would not go so far as to say that every be- 
ginner in the life insurance field should, from 
this time, expect what the doctors call the 
starvation period. Nevertheless, the merely 
average solicitor in the future, the man who 
will annually report from $40,000 to $100,000, 
will find that generally he will be compelled to 
see a considerable number of men and wait 
some weeks before he can begin to earn com- 
missions. 


Tue Work or ONE Man. 
And now, having theorized about it, let us 
see how it happened in one real case. Early 
in June last, a man entered the life insurance 
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business who, although somewhat past the age 
when men ordinarily take up a new calling, is 
possessed of an excellent education, fine facul- 
ties and a disposition to work without ceasing. 
With these advantages he hoped to overcome 
any other handicaps which might trouble him, 
and before approaching the first prospect dis- 
cussed the situation thoroughly. When such 
a large number of men are daily soliciting life 
insurance it is reasonable to assume that in 
a city of 200,000 or more, a certain number of 
prospects are nearly always at the point of ma- 
turity. Now in the case of a beginner who 
not only needs an income but lacks the per- 
suasiveness of the experienced solicitor, it 
would be less discouraging if he could inter- 
view men who were approaching conversion. 
Accordingly it was suggested that for a week 
or two he should make a large number of calls 
each day and simply inquire if the person upon 
whom he called would consider insurance at 
that time. If not, then he should proceed to 
the next prospect and so on until he found 
someone who expressed himself as willing to 
look into the matter. This man is unusually 
methodical and has furnished a record of his 
work to date and, as it is of unusual interest 
to beginners, is copied herewith: 


Days actually worked.......... 35 
Total.calis made... : .....560. 480 
Average calls‘a day............ 14 
Otay Men SEOR eee Ss es 374 
PNOTARS MEAG iio. oes alcnc II 
Total stetwiews: : s. 0.26. 624. 315 
ANGTARE CE GAWS coo Seeded os: 9 
Total presneete. ic. cs cc Sc ede ce 36 
Averageca Gay... 068s. dik. I 
eS ae eee as 54 
Pov Oe A 1.5 
AppeCMnes es coc. ele ce cues 4 
PPM Soot sea tii Sa aes $8,000 
WRUGORON cs ais sce de hacia Ce $1,000 
ONG o eins ee Gel eek ce ae 5,000 
COMmseNES 5.55 bo4s eo yee sins $111.10 
PVOTAME Ee GAGs oc eh nc dcdace $3.50 


It might be well to point out that he made 
many calls without being able to see anyone, 
and he saw some men without being able to 
obtain a real interview. Those he hopes ulti- 
mately to write he calls prospects, and the 
doubtful ones he calls possibilities. 

Now while the conditions described suggest 
that the average beginner will achieve re- 
sults slowly there will occasionally be a begin- 
ner who will almost despair over his lack of 
success. Charles D. Norton, who at the pres- 
ent time is secretary to President Taft, found 
life insurance the toughest kind of sledding 
when he first took it up, spending something 
like six months without writing any business. 
He did take hold finally, and when he obtained 
leave of absence to go to Washington he was 
writing $500,000 a year, in addition to manag- 
ing the second general agency of his company 
in the United States. The organization he 
built up is still writing $8,000,000 in Chicago, 
and there is no more able insurance man in 
America, Mr. Norton’s record suggests that 
no one should be discouraged because success 
is slow at first. 








ARE YOU GETTING THERE? 


So much has been said and so many articles 
and treatises have been written on the question 
of how to present a life insurance proposition, 
that it would almost seem as if there were 
nothing left to be said or written on the subject. 

Unfortunately, there are so many men in the 
field who will not take the trouble to look 
through their correspondence, unless it is re- 
lating to something in which they are speci- 
fically interested, and not always then, even, 
that at the risk of being termed a plagiarist, and 
on the chance that the agents of this company 
do take the trouble to read their company’s 
monthly publication, we are tempted to add one 
more to the list of those who seek to help those 
workers who, like the coral reef builders of the 
sea, are slowly but surely building up one com- 
pany. 

Every salesman will admit that the first point 
to be gained after having obtained an interview 
is the interest of his prospects. Without this, 
the talk of the agent is but sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

How is it then, that, with this fact before 
them, so many, and particularly those repre- 
senting the younger companies, losing sight of 
the article they have for sale, viz., insurance, 
start off talking about the company they repre- 
sent, telling what it has accomplished, when 
and by whom it was organized, etc.?—entirely 
overlooking the fact that you can not sell goods 
of any kind on the mere name and reputation of 
the maker unless your prospect has in his mind 
a desire for the article. 

Let the salesman at once realize that his com- 
pany is as good as any other, and as well able 
to deliver the goods, and he can well relegate 
any talk or discussion as to his company to a 
secondary position in his plan of salesmanship. 

We come back, then, to our original starting 
point. The first thing you have to do is to 
create in the mind of your prospect a desire for 
life insurance. Without this all the talk in the 
world is so much waste of time. 

How to create such a desire must be left to 
the ingenuity of the agent. 
be handled the same way, and for this reason a 
life insurance salesman must be full of re- 
One however, can be said to 
apply to every case: an agent must himself be 
fully imbued with the fact that the man he is 
approaching is in need of insurance; that he 
ean not, in fact, afford to be without it, and not 
this, but also, that, when he has got 
through with his arguments, his prospect can 
not fail to see the matter:in exactly the same 
light as he himself looks at it. Never begin an 
interview in a half-hearted way, as if you had 
anything to apologize for in taking up your 
time.. Bear in mind that you are 
doing him a favor by giving him the opportunity 
of learning,sométhing from you, and he is not 
conferring any favor on you by listening to you. 
Start out on every interview with the absolute 
confidence that the one you are talking to can 
not be otherwise than convinced -of the truths 
you are placing before him, and that, when he 
once realizes this, he can not get away from 
you. 

In a short article such as this it is impossible 
to give more than a few suggestions. There is, 
however, one other point to which attention 
might well be called, and that is the use of the 
specimen policy in canvassing. It is, of course, 
unnecessary to say that you should always have 
every point in your policy firmly in your mind, 
so that, if questioned, you can reply promptly 


sources. point, 


only 


prospect's 


No two men can’ 
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without the necessity of taking out the policy 
and showing it. Many agents, though always 
having the policy handy in case the prospect 
asks to see it, never think of using it. They 
prefer to hold their man, eye to eye, with the 
force of their own personality. There are, how- 
ever, many prospects with whom the object les- 
son of the printed policy goes a long way 
towards convincing them, but with such as these 
the specimen policy should only be used as an 
example to enforce and portray some point in 
your talk. 

While it is absolutely essential to successful 
selling that an insured should thoroughly under- 
stand the policy he is buying, this understand- 
ing should be driven home by the agent in his 
own way and not by taking out the policy, as 
some novices may think necessary, and reading 
it from A to Izzard. The wording of an insur- 
ance policy is of necessity somewhat complex, 
and, to the uninformed, would be considered as 
so much Sanscrit. Were an agent to attempt to 
read same through to his prospect there can 
be little doubt but that he would soon bore him 
to death and all the points of vantage which he 
had gained would be absolutely lost. 

What you are after is the signature to the 
application, and you must never let the interest 
of your prospect drop till you reach that point. 
Remember, everything which turns his mind 
aside from that point ‘means so much extra 
work to get it back along the line of least re- 
sistance, and your time is too valuable to have 
it wasted with side issues or anything which 
delays your progress toward the object you are 
seeking to attain.—Southern States Life “‘Key- 
stone.’ 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 


The following tables present illustrations 
of annual dividends payable in 191r on the 
three principal forms of policies and supple- 
ment those published in THe Spectator Life 
Supplement of November 17 and December 29, 
1910, January 12 and 26, February 9 and 23, 
and March 16, 1911: 


IQIl. 


HARTFORD LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 

















YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
OF ee a ~ 
IssuE. | | | 
25 30 | 35 40 45 50 
Premium.. 21.35 | 24.10 | 27.69 | 32.45 | 38.89 47.74 
1907......| 3.84| 4.34] 4.98] 5.84] 7.00 8.59 
1908......, 3.74 | 4.22] 4.85 | 5.68| 6.81 8.35 
Premium..| 20.58 | 23.22 | 26.66 | 31.23 | 37.41 45.91 
1909......| 2.88 | 3.25| 3.73] 4.37] 5.24 6.43 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium. .| 30.60 | 33.53 | 37.12 | 41.59 47.37 | 55.03 
1907......| 4.90! 5.36! 5.94] 6.65! 7.58 8.80 
1908..|...| 4.74| 5.20! 5.75| 6.45| 7.34) 8.53 
Premium..| 29.25 | 32.00 | 35.37 | 39.61 45.07 52.38 
1909......| 3.22) 3.52} 3.89] 4.56 5.181 6.02 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

Premium..| 50.34 | 50.89 51.82 | 53.44 | 56.37 | 61.56 
1907......| 7.05; 7.12| 7.25] 7.48] 7.89! 8.62 
1908......| 6.80 6.87) 7.00] 7.21} 7.61) 8.31 
Premium. 48.07 48.65 | 49.56 | 51.07 | 53.65 | 58.07 
1909... 4.33 4.38) 4.46] 4.60] 4.83 | 5.23 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 























YEAR AGE aT Issue. 
OF 
IssuE. 

25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium..! 19.75 | ..... | 26.20! ..... BOE Ss 
1905......| 2.65 3.14 4.34 
1906... 2.58 SUNY 2s 38% | 4.09| ..... 
1907... 251 a Be See 
1908... 2.45 te eae 3.62 
1909 2.38 | . Wa eee | 3.42 

RRL wail. "-Resae 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
— Bere este Lyte gene 
Premium.. 28.98 | ... 35:68} 5.2: AG AG 4 3823: 
1905 2.90 | RT rel ik rae 
1906. 2.78 | 3.19 ry eee 
1907. 2.66 | Riise i ee 
1908. 2.54 | 2.88 3.69 
1909. . 2.43 | ae ap Cees 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

Premium.. 48.75 ..... 50.53 | ..... BE ASEE S 
1905. 3.44 SS eee eee 
1906...... 3.20 on eae 4.38 
1907... 2.97 10h eae 4.06 
1908... 2.74 AT eee 3.77 
1909 2.53 2.80 3.49 


PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR. ON 
THE INCOME TAX. 
In an editorial devised to warn the New 


York Legislature against reversing its previous 
action opposing the proposed Federal income 
tax, the New York Sun takes occasion to quote 
from an interesting letter on the subject writ- 
ten by John M. Taylor, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life of Hartford, Conn. » The 
amendment has been under consideration by 
the Connecticut Legislature, and Mr. Taylor 
has discussed its effect upon State and munici- 
pal securities. He says in part: 


The exemption from National taxation is a 
vital necessity to the States. The power to tax 
income from State and municipal bonds would 
seriously affect the sale of these classes of se- 
curities, because the established fact that they 
are permanently exempt from Federal taxation 
increases the demand for them, adds to their 
market value, and enables States and municipal- 
ities to borrow money for public purposes on 
far more favorable terms than otherwise would . 
be possible. It is conceded that under the terms 
of the proposed amendment these instrumental- 
ities, heretofore exempt, would be taxable as to 
the income; and, under the sweeping provision, 
“from whatever source derived’’—words which, 
under the decisions of the courts, must be con- 
strued as an integral part of the amendment— 
the power granted to Congress would cover a 
tax on all interest payments on State and muni- 
cipal issues and at the rate designated in the 
act and at any time. 

This proposed amendment confers on Congress 
the authority to limit, or destroy if it so elects, 
the ability of the States to raise funds for their 
own needs and purposes and the right .to ex- 
ercise this power in times of peace when no 
emergency exists. It can levy such a tax at any 
time and at its option—one involving the very 
dangers against which the framers of the Con- 
stitution undertook to protect themselves and 
those who came after them. It cannot be de- 
nied that this tax will be so laid that the major 
part of the millions to be raised under it will 
come from a very few of the richest States in 
the Bast: and this tax can be imposed by Con- 
gress in such proportions or percentages as the 
majority may dictate, upon constituencies which 
they do not represent; and, under the same au- 
thority, the money can be expended to advance 
the interests of constituencies which they do 
represent. 
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THE FIRING LINE. 

The men who work for life insurance com- 
panies, ordinary and industrial, form an army 
jarger than that maintained by the United 
States government in time of peace. They 
come to the firing line by the hundred, every 
week in the year, as raw recruits who must be 
tried out under the fire of the objections and 
indifference of prospects, the baffling tactics of 
competitors, and the feeling inherent in their 
own natures, which prompts themsto retreat 
when the battle grows warm. About one out 
of five remain in the ranks and make good 
soldiers. All had an equal show. And to hear 
him tell it, not one out of the four deserters 
was to blame for quitting. 

Excuses? No one ever yet met with a dere- 
lict on the insurance sea where a plausible 
reason could not be given as to why Captain 
Hope abandoned the vessel. What did he 
lack ? 

Prospects? Every man you meet is, or 
ought to be, your prospect. He is either unin- 
sured or underinsured—why leave him to be 
written up by a man no better equipped than 
yourself, but who has the ginger to “try”? 

Time? You have all there is—twenty-four 
hours each day. No man ever had any more. 
The only difference is that all who have ac- 
complished great results put their time to the 
best possible use; they planned their work 
carefully and carried out their plans promptly 
and efficiently. You have plenty of time to 
accomplish anything which you make up your 
mind definitely you will do, and to which you 
bend your every effort; but you have no time 
to fritter away in misdirected energy. 

Courage? Why? You are surely not 
ashamed of your company or of yourself for 
being in its employ? Insurance soliciting is 
a high calling; it appeals to the noblest im- 
pulses of a man’s nature; it is a plea for the 
weak and helpless; it is an offer of help at the 
time of greatest need. No man can impugn 
your profession in the light of its objects—un- 
less you let them. 

Faith? In your company? If it is a good 
company that has always paid its just claims 
promptly and fairly you can stand flat-footed 
on its record; what it has done it can and will 
continue doing. Is it faith in yourself that vou 
lack? What others have done and are doing 
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you can also accomplish with the same prepara- 
tion and energy. Forget your failures; you 
do not have to repeat them. 

Experience? Go after the applications. See 
the people and talk insurance, making it a 
personal matter with each prospect you can- 
vass. Study out arguments to answer any ob- 
jections that arise in your work. Theoretical 
training can only serve as the track upon which 
the engine of daily effort is to run, and the 
steam must be generated by your own en- 
thusiastic efforts. 

Knowledge? You can add to it from your 
own experience, day by day, every day in the 
year, and put the knowledge to actual use by 
employing the facts and arguments in your 
canvassing. It does you no good to have read 
an argument if it does not come readily to 
the tip of your tongue just when you need it. 
Know your prospect and know your policies— 
keep to these two points as the main line of 
your work, and do not allow yourself to be- 
come sidetracked. 

Energy? Brace up and make a new start. 
You can add to the pressure little by little, and 
by keeping up the steady grind, seeing a cer- 
tain number of people every day, following up 
vour leads carefully, and putting your proposi- 
tion before your listener clearly, with all the 
force and earnestness at your comand, you are 
bound to get the business. You have all to 
gain by working and all to lose by shirking. 
3etter work! 

Will Power? Every thought brings two im- 
pulses—one is to press forward, and the other 
is to hold back, through fear of failure. Many 
men are unduly sensitive to public opinion— 
people are not paying as much attention to 
them as they imagine, for every one else is oc- 
cupied with his own affairs. Your success 
depends on yourself—no one is going to take 
you by the hand and drag you on. Rely on 
vourself; dare to go forward and carry out 
your ambitions, and there is no fear but you 
will win applause by a successful demonstra- 
tion of your ideas. Know just what you are 
trying to do; see the advantage to your listener 
of what you are offering him so clearly, in 
your own mind, that you will carry him with 
you by the mere force of your enthusiasm. 
Only two classes of men fail—the coward who 
is afraid to approach people and the lazy man. 


It is not only the man who has left the ranks,. 
disheartened, who has hugged the fond de- 
lusion to his heart that circumstances were 
barring him from making the record he felt 
that he could and should make, instead of 
facing the cold, hard fact that a man has got to 
have within himself the push and stickability 
that will urge him forward over obstacles and 
prevent his leaving any point about his work 
until he has overcome its difficulties. A few 
of the requirements that every insurance sol- 
dier needs, if he would rise in the ranks and 
become an officer, or even remain long in the 
ranks as a “man behind the gun,” are: 

Honesty? Rotten timbers demonstrate their 
weakness in proportion to the weight to which 
they are subjected. Flaws in the past are sure to 
be disclosed by progress, and a revelation of the 
way by which you progressed is sure to come. 
Sterling honesty is the best possible training; 
it is an exercise for the will; it strengthens 
determination and forces the brain to devise 
new methods of solving hard problems. Those 
who are not masterful enough to conquer their 
own souls cannot hope to win success: The 
man who would get one hundred per cent out 
of life must put one hundred per cent into 
living. 

Loyalty? The company that employs a man, 
and to whom he looks for compensation for his 
efforts, is surely entitled to the best he can 
give. As soon as he applies for work an agent 
becomes a part of the company, and a very 
important part, for he is the medium through 
which the public must be educated to have con- 
fidence in insurance protection. The man who 
is truly loyal to his company would no sooner 
think of writing a risk that he believed to be 
impaired, putting the matter up to the 
physician to learn that fact if he could, than 
he would put his hand into the cash drawer at 
the office and take out money belonging to the 
company. If truly loyal, no agent will, even in 
a spirit of pleasantry, assume the attitude that 
the company is a big, rich corporation and 
“will not miss the money”; therefore there is 
no use to be careful of literature, the electric 
lights may as well be left burning whether in 
use or not, and there is no use to waste his 
time trying to look out for its interest in little 
things that will never be noticed. The com- 
pany does notice, and the mai: who is loyal will 
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win the promotion every time, other things 
being equal. 

Initiative? Caution makes as many mistakes 
as daring. Conservatism is a brake, not a mo- 
tive power. It has its use, but in too large 
quantities it is worse than recklessness. Men 
who are willing to take risks, who dare to try 
new things, and who are ever seeking ways 
and means to make their air castles materialize 
into actual results are the men who become 
great. The most that is expected of any man 
is that he shall do his level best. But that does 
not mean that he shall do his level best to be- 
come an exact copy of some other man who 
has made his way up. It is all right to adopt 
the same general principles that the other man 
found good, but put them through a process of 
assimilation, thus making them your own. 
Strike your own gait when you have become 
accustomed to the harness, and the conditions 
under which you are to go, and you will draw 
your load up the hill of success with far 
greater ease than if you adopt the universal 
jog trot. 

Purpose? Desire, a wholesome, all-consum- 
ing desire to accomplish a definite purpose, is 
essential. Set your mark each morning on just 
how many people you will call that day, and 
see them. Then when you get your listener’s 
attention, go straight to the heart of the mat- 
ter—he needs what you are offering him, and 
this may be his last chance to secure it. You 
would make a desperate effort to draw a man 
back if you saw him leaning over a dangerous 
precipice, in danger of falling. You should 
have the same feeling for the man before you, 
to save him from the danger of leaving a help- 
less family unprovided for. 

No matter how hard a man tries, he will 
make mistakes in judgment, and thoughtless 
mistakes. Infallibility is a human impossi- 
bility, and the will of circumstances is at times 
stronger than any power of determination. 
But it is no shame to fail. The harder the 
bump when we fall the more we will strive, 
thereafter, to hold our footing. Problems 
arouse the zeal of solution. Bear in mind that 
to be downed is unfortunate, to remain downed 
is pitiable, but to lie down is contemptible. The 
attitude you take to your mistakes will largely 
determine your future. 

If you are on the firing line to stay, but the 
prospects seem inclined to “stick to cover,” 
perhaps this ruse of an old timer will help: 
Jot down under each letter of the alphabet all 
the occupations you can think of that begin 
with that letter; and, taking each separately, 
list all the men you know who are engaged in 
that calling, and to that add others whose 
names you secure from the city directory or 
telephone book. This will call to mind many 
people of whom you have never thought as 
prospects, but who would make good ones. 
Try it out on the letter “C,” for instance, and 
see what a good list you will have on the 
following occupations: Cabinetmakers, cab- 
men, candy manufacturers, canning factory 
employees, cap makers, capitalists, captains, 
carpenters, carpet weavers, carters, carvers, 
cashiers, caterers, chairmakers, chauffeurs, 
chefs, chemists, chiropodists, cigar manufac- 
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turers, civil engineers, cleaners, clergymen, 
clerks, clothiers, coachmakers, coachmen, col- 
lectors, commission merchants, compositors, 
conductors, confectioners, constables, consult- 
ing engineers, contractors, cooks, coppersmiths, 
correspondents, costumers and cutters. 


THE WOMAN UNDERWRITER. 

One of the most interesting developments of 
life insurance, probably, has been the addition 
of women to the ranks, not only of solicitors 
but managers and officers of companies. The 
fact that there is a greater number of women 
than ever in the insurance field is apparently 
conclusive proof of their fitness and efficiency. 

Women as life insurance “men,” one might 
almost say, are by no means tyros, as there 
have been feminine exponents of the gentle 
art of making a policy grow where none grew 
before for several years. The point to be 
made, however, is that there is a big increase 
being recorded in the army of women under- 
writers, as they themselyes and insurance in- 
terests generally appreciate better their pos- 
sibilities in insurance work. 

An interesting feature of the situation is that 
the woman underwriter is invading territory 
which one would have easily believed would 
not be developed by her for a long time to 
come. The South, for example, is as con- 
servative a section as could be found. Men in 
the territory below the Mason and Dixon line 
—they call it God’s country there—believe that 
women were made to ornament homes and 
society, to cheer man in his fight with fortune, 
and not to enter the lists herself. 

But the development of modern business 
conditions has enabled the Southern woman, 
who is of a type which commands admiration, 
to become a skillful underwriter and to win 
the respect and praise even of those who are 
opposed to women becoming engaged in 
business. 

There is, of course, no reason why women 
should not engage in the insurance business. 
On the other hand, there is every reason why 
they should enter that in preference to other 
fields, for economic conditions are such that 
women as a rule are poorly paid compared 
with the returns which can be won by applying 
effort in the direction of life underwriting. 

Referring to the situation in the South, it 
might be mentioned that one woman at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has been in the business for 
several years, and is making a fine record. 
There is a woman at Jackson, Miss., who is 
auditor of a company, and in this position, 
which requires marked executive talents, she is 
showing her ability to hold down the job. At 
Henderson, Ky., is a young woman who is de- 
veloping into one of the star agents in that 
territory, the manager of the agency report- 
ing that she wrote over $100,000 last year. 


STIMULATION TO MEN. 

“As a matter of fact,” said a well-known 
Southern agent recently, “our women have 
done so well as to prove a keen stimulation for 
the men. The idea which works out in a co- 
educational college, that the boys will study so 
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as not to fall down before the girls, isn’t a bad 
plan in life insurance. The good-natured com- 
petition among the men and women spurs them 
all to action, and creates a healthy spirit of 
rivalry which is good for everybody. 

“Do I prefer a woman to a man solicitor? 
Well, hardly that. All things being equal, 
however, and assuming that I had plenty of 
good men in the field, I believe I would take a 
woman solicitor in preference to her brother. 
She can do things that a man can’t do, and like 
the woman journalist—scoffingly referred to 
sometimes as a member of the ‘sob squad’— 
she can frequently produce results after the 
star man has fallen down dismally. 

“There are several good reasons for this. 
The first of them is that a woman can usually 
get entré, even in cases where it is next to 
impossible for a man to do so. The agent who 
sends his card in and has the reply sent out by 
the office boy, ‘come around some time next 
year; the boss is busy now,’ frequently envies 
the advantage his woman confrére has, for he 
knows that the boss would probably tell her to 
come in, even if he missed clipping a couple of 
coupons for the time being. 

“Another thing is that women are able to 
appeal more directly to the sympathies of her 
hearer than are men. In soliciting a prospect 
a man finds it tactful not to make the picture 
of the condition of his family in case of death 
too detailed, but rather to assume that his 
hearer appreciates the situation in that regard, 
and is willing to relieve it to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. On the other hand, a woman, 
without offense, can paint the picture in glow- 
ing colors, touching the emotions of the man 
she is soliciting, and points out the silent de- 
mands of his wife and children for insurance 
protection in a way that is almost certain to 


score. 
Other managers and agents who have 


watched the work of women jn the field em- 
phasize the point that they are usually more 
systematic in their operation. They are willing 
to keep a name on their list until the policy has 
been written or the most remote chance of 
getting the business has disappeared. Their 
industry is usually a marked point in their 
favor, for most of them have had training in 
office work, where the routine of detail duties 
furnishes a contrast which makes soliciting a 
delight. The escape of the woman of imagina- 
tion and keen intelligence from the intellectual 
quagmire of office details into active field work, 
where she can give her powers full play, is ap- 
preciated by feminine workers and gives them 
an enthusiasm which masculine underwriters, 
who have no such experience behind them, can 
scarcely appreciate. 


SMALL Poricy A Factor. 

“Don't neglect the small things of life, is a 
bit of advice I heard frequently in my younger 
days,” said a successful agent in commenting 
on the woman in life insurance;. “but I really 
believe a good many life men overlook this 
proposition sometimes. It is all right for us to 
shoot at the big fellows; for putting over a 
$10,000 or $25,000 policy is an achievement for 
any of us to be proud of. But we oughtn’t 
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overlook the fact that a $1000 policy is an im- 
portant factor in the business of the company, 
as well as in our own personal records. 

“Women are especially good along this line, 
I’ve noted. They are willing to devote just as 
much attention to developing a small policy as 
a big one, and the result is that they turn in a 
lot of desirable business, which, while small 
individually, makes an imposing total. That is 
a feature of their work which I believe all of 
us can profit by.” 

College women have been especially success- 
ful in life insurance, as is natural. Just as the 
man who is equipped in the best possible way 
for life insurance work finds it easier to write 
business than the chap who has not been so 
fortunate, the young woman who essays life 
insurance with her brain well developed and 
her mind taught to think along logical lines, is 
sure to find her task easier than that of the 
feminine agent who resembles a large number 
of her sisters in that her mental impressions 
are somewhat vague. The colleges, not only 
those devoted exclusively to teaching young 
women, but also the co-ed institutions, are 
turning out a big army of bright, active young 
women, and to these the life insurance busi- 
ness offers opportunities and compensation 
much greater than the average vocation af- 
fords. 

Women are turning their minds to law, to 
journalism and to business generally, and are 
making a success of it. The old fields of 
school teaching and stenography, while still 
ably filled by women, are no longer considered, 
their exclusive spheres. The life insurance 
men who are in charge of developing live, 
hustling agents are devoting more and more 
attention to the problem of getting properly 
equipped women into the work, and the results 
which are following their efforts are proving 
that women are not only most effective in 
soliciting other women, but that they can be 
depended upon in going after general business. 


Progress of New Life Insurance Companies. 


The accompanying list gives a brief resumé 
of the progress of recently organized life in- 
surance companies, and supplements the list 
published in The Life Supplement of Feb- 
ruary 9 and March 16: 

Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita, Kan.—Organized February, 1910; li- 
censed and commenced business April, 1911; 
capital, $250,000; surplus, $170,000. 

Forest City Life Insurance Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill.—Capital, $100,000; licensed and com- 
menced business March, 1911, taking over the 
Forest City Life, an assessment company, or- 
ganized in 1909. 

Great Northern Life Insurance Company, To- 
ledo, O.—Incorporated March 23, 1910; licensed 
and commenced business April 3, 1911; capital, 
$100,000. 

Midland Insurance Company, St. Paul, Minn.— 
Licensed and commenced business March, 1911, 
taking over the Midland Life, an assessment 
company. 

Peninsular Life, Detroit, Mich.—Incorporated 
July 30, 1908; capital, $100,000; surplus, $25,000; 
licensed and commenced business April, 1911. 


Standard Life Insurance Company of America, 
Pittsburg, Pa.—Capital paid in, $300,000; li- 
censed and commenced business April 1, 1911, 
takes over the Standard Mutual Life, which 
started business in 1909. 

Toledo Life Insurance Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
--Incorporated, 1910; licensed and commenced 
business April 5, 1911; capital, $100,000, and sur- 
plus, $50,000, paid in. 


THE “HEALTH QUESTION FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES.” 

The subject of health, the prevention and cure 
of disease. is naturally of great interest to all 
life, health and accident insurance companies. 
The normal increase of the surplus of every 
life insurance company depends to an extent 
upon the mortality or death loss of that com- 
pany, and likewise the surplus increase in acci- 
dent and health companies depends upon the 
number, size, and validity of the claims. Not- 
withstanding the very best possible medical se- 
lection employed by all life insurance companies, 
the death losses are higher than they need be, 
and with the casualty companies the period of 
total or partial disability of the assured present- 
ing claims is far too often prolonged. This is 
not often done with intent on the part of the 
policyholder, but very often it is due to the lack 
of knowledge pertaining tu the prevention of ill- 
ness and the proper understanding of the vital 
principles of good health, which most certainly 
are imperative to a speedy recovery when once 
illness or accident befall. 

The annual rejection list of all the life insur- 
ance companies writing ordinary—not industrial 
—insurance, is said to be very nearly 100,000, 
and that one out of every nine persons applying 
for life insurance is refused. This means either 
one of two things: First, that the medical ex- 
aminers are over-cautious and are apt to jump 
at conclusions as to the importance and serious- 
ness of the deviation from the normal standard 
of health which they find or, second, that far 
too many of us are below the health standard 
of the normal man. 

In regard to the first reason, that of the ex- 
aminer being over-cautious, there is no question 
but if the examiner errs it is far better for him 
to do so on the side of safety, far better for him 
and his reputation, and most assuredly better 
for the insurance company that he represents. 

I hear an examiner say: ‘‘Many cases that I 
approve are later rejected by the medical direc- 
tor or the chief medical examiner, and surely 
I am not to blame for that.’”’ Very true. What 
I have said above applies as well to the medical 
director as to the examiner. The medical de- 
partment of an insurance company stands be- 
tween the enterprising agent on the one hand 
and the best interests of the company on the 
other, which is very many times an uncomfort- 
able and nerve-racking position, but this depart- 
ment is the bulwark against fraud and poor 
physical risks, and both the safety of the policy- 
holders and the safety of the stockholders 
demand the utmost caution from those con- 
nected with this department, and the examiner 
must remember that the chief of the medical 
department has for his guidance the mortality 
experience of his own company and that of other 
companies, and when once he is given a truth- 
ful pen picture of the applicant by the examiner 
the final judgment of the applicant rests with 
those who are constantly studying the statistics 
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of life insurance mortality and the experience 
as indicated by these statistics may be entirely 
different from the experience of the individual 
examiner. 

Now as to the second reason, that far too 
many are below the standard of average health, 
we are bound to admit that ignorance, careless- 
ness, and the progressive tendency of the times 
have produced a general impairment of health 
which could be avoided or could be overcome 
under the proper schooling and instruction, the 
importance ‘of which seems to have been realized 
in every other line except that which is of un- 
told value to the city, State and Nation and to 
the future race, namely, that of improved health 
and the prevention of disease. 

Every life insurance company realizes that a 
certain per cent of the selected risks will die 
within the first five years of their insurance; a 
certain per cent within their expectancy, which 
brings us to the vital question, how can lon- 
gevity be increased and the percentage of those 
suffering from ill health decrease? And here we 
are again back upon the necessity for the best 
possible education along health lines, and it 
would therefore seem evident that the insurance 
companies have a subject in common with those 
who are to-day studying the municipal, State 
and National health question and the art of 
preventive medicine. 

Should the policyholders of an insurance com- 
pany be instructed regarding these things? 
Should the insurance companies operate a free 
dispensatory of knowledge? Should the ex- 
aminers be required to watch over the lives of 
the company’s risks, advise and counsel regard- 
ing the prevention of illness and disease? Most 
assuredly all that there is in medical science 
should be brought to bear upon what is not only 
a menace to every city, every State and every 
nation, a menace to the health, happiness and 
success of everyone alive to-day, but which is 
an important factor in the progress and stabil- 
ity of all insurance companies, life and casualty 
alike. 

How to bring this about and not exceed the 
financial limit properly placed on the medical 
department of an insurance company, is the 
problem. The writer has given much thought 
and study to the subject and the company with 
which he is connected is carefully planning to 
act upon the following lines: 

First, the employing of the very best men 
skilled in the making of physical examinations. 

Second, by making the examining of sufficient 
financial interest to the physician to induce him 
to give his very best efforts to the company for 
which he is acting as examiner. 

Third, the formation of health bureaus in 
every locality where the company proposes to 
write insurance, the health bureaus to be com- 
posed of the examiners for the company in that 
locality, their duties being to make the required 
examinations, to disseminate literature pertain- 
ing to the prevention and cure of disease among 
the policyholders; giving these policyholders 
from time to time such advice as shall be con- 
ducive to a speedy recovery, if ill; avoiding the 
dangers of infection and contagion, that they 
may have a practical knowledge of mental, 
moral and physical disease. 

Fourth, by making an effort to create among 
the policyholders that state of mental poise 
which in itself is proof against many of the 
conditions which sap the vitality and promote 
an early physical as well as mental decline. 

Fifth, by organizing the examiners into a 
society which shall come together at stated in- 
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tervals for mutual improvement and for the ex- 
change of ideas, which is always of great value 
in keeping the mind broad and the opinions 
sane. 

Sixth, by keeping in close personal touch with 
each one of the company’s examiners through- 
out the country by means of a competent medi- 
cal department whose duties 
shall be the visiting of the various health 
bureaus and the supervision of the 
work of the medical examiners. 

The one essential to the success of such a 
medical staff is a high grade of efficiency, indi- 
cated by a proper training and sufficient ex- 
perience in the school of life, particularly in the 
study of human nature, so that the mental as 
well as the physical side of medicine is taken 
which unquestionably adds 
to his value as a diagncstician. 

Once, however, such a staff is in operation, 
the insurance company will tremendous 
Longevity, success in business, as well 
as happiness, depend upon mental and phys- 
ical health, and the physician who is of value to 
an insurance company must be able to assist in 
the promotion of these conditions by kindly ad- 
vice, tactful handling, encouragement, and the 
proper use of all the scientific tools at his dis- 
posal to-day.—Charles Theo. Cutting, M. D., 
medical director the Empire Life Insurance 
Company. 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE FOR COR- 
PORATIONS AND FIRMS. 


Business insurance is life insurance applied to 
the needs of a corporation or partnership. 

Every manufacturer or merchant carries fire 
insurance on his plant or goods. Safety com- 
pels, his credit depends upon it. 

Gocds and buildings are results, not causes. 
They proceed from and their value depends up- 
on the organizing efficiency of managers, their 
resourcefulness and farsightedness. Because of 
these qualities new ventures succeed, for lack 
of them old and established concerns disappear 
—for corporations, like individuals, grow infirm. 

Fire insurance indemnifies against loss by 
fire, which is only a possibility. 

Business insurance indemnifies against loss by 
death, which is certain, of the men whose 
brains, experience and character have made or 
are making the business a success. Their 
services are assets of the company, and as such 
should be adequately insured. 

Buildings, machinery and merchandise can be 
replaced with money. Men and brains are 
harder to replace. Too often their loss is dis- 
astrous. 

The demand for business insurance is a logical 
one; it is the natural accompaniment of modern 
methods and specialized ability, which requires 
as a fundamental basis of business that un- 
certainties be eliminated, and which counsels a 
small fixed charge with commensurate benefits 
and safety in lieu of false economy with con- 
stant danger of disaster. 

Business insurance furnishes financial com- 
pensation in case of the loss of the services 
by death of the man or men upon whom the 
corporation or firm must largely depend for 
present prosperity and continued success. 

The possession by the borrower of business in- 
surance influences banks in their extension of 
credit in prosperous times and in the continu- 
ance of loans in times of financial stringency. 

It is essential in new ventures where the suc- 
ces of the business is largely dependent on the 
life of one or two men. 

It facilitates the sale and increases the selling 
price of bends when the leading officers or or- 
ganizers are insured to the full amount of the 
issue. 

Its specified and increasing cash value makes 
it a quickly available asset to be carried on the 
books as such. 

If the insured members are endorsers of the 
notes of the corporation or partnership it pro- 
vides a means of relieving their estates of the 





liability. Its value as collateral is tabulated for 
each year and the insurance company guaran- 
tees to loan its full cash value at the low rate 
of five per cent interest. 

Many firms were saved in the panic of 1907 
by their ability to secure loans on business in- 
surance policies when all other sources had 
failed. Many a note coming due was paid off, 
payrolls were met, bills contracted for materials 
were paid. 

It furnishes a sinking fund for the replace- 


ment of plant or machinery and for general 
emergencies. 
It guarantees the funds necessary to meet 


the development of the business on a specified 
date in the future and takes the place of new 
capital, thereby figuring as an increased asset 
instead cf an increased liability. 

It provides an ideal method of creating a sink- 
ing fund timed to meet an issue of bonds at 
the date of maturity. 

The growing value to large corporations of 
business insurance is demonstrated by the 
growing number who carry it in adequate 
amounts on the lives of their officers, managers 
or experts. 

In partnerships it protects the interest of 
the family of a deceased member, and, at the 
same time, allows the survivor to buy out his 
partner’s interest in the business if the partner’s 
administrator decide to sell. 

Business insurance can be obtained in one 
of two forms. First, by individual policies on 
the owners of the business, or on each member 
of the corporation or firm, or each important 
employer. Second, by a joint life policy on two 
or three lives, providing for payment of the en- 
tire policy at the death of any one of the in- 
sured.—Travelers Agents’ Record. 


DEBT OF BUSINESS TO LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


A life insurance company is not, under proper 
investment laws, such as those of Wisconsin, an 
aggregation of money power. It is only the re- 
pository of the savings of the people placed 
therein under conditions which will provide ne- 
cessities for the fatherless and comfort for the 
aged. This is an aspect of the business with 
which nearly everyone is familiar and which is 
talked every day. There is another aspect of 
the business which has not received as close at- 
tention, but which is no less far-reaching in its 
influence. Life insurance is a conserver of 
wealth. By its machinery the hundreds of thou- 
sands of trickling rivulets of individually useless 
and objectless money are concentrated into one 
great stream. Wealth, in the broad sense, has 
been said by economists to be the result of ab- 
stinence, and in the truest possible sense this 
applies to the wealth of the community where it 
is found in the useful and valuable form of life 
insurance accumulations. Here the dollar that 
is without force in the individual pocket has 
been joined together with other dollars and be- 
come a useful member of the community, help- 
ing to plant the crops and harvest them, to 
start the engines and distribute the product, 
playing an active part in the economic activi- 
ties of this great land. Thus it may be seen 
that life insurance accumulations are not stored 
in golden piles in the vaults of the company, but 
are immediately turned out to benefit the busi- 
ness community. This is a feature of life in- 
surance that every business man will quickly 
appreciate, but which has not been very much 
discussed. What has been the effect of the 
growth of life insurance in reducing the rental 
charged for the use of capital, or, in other 
words, rates of interest? Political economists 
tell us that 90 per cent of the business done is 
transacted upon the basis of credit,‘and as this 
involves borrowing money, the item of interest 
is an important expense to every business man. 
If he does not himself pay interest, he is help- 
ing someone else to meet the charge. It is not 
so many years ago that business men paid as 
much as ten per cent interest for the use of 
capital, while to-day funds may be secured at 
four and one-half or five per cent. This means 
that the profits from any business, so far as it 
depends upon credit, have been increased about 
five per cent by the reduction in interest 
charges. There can be but little doubt that this 
reduction in interest rates has been, to a very 
large extent, brought about by the accumulation 
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ard loaning of the funds of life insurance or- 
ganizations. 

The debt of business to life insurance is be- 
coming greater every day. Not only have the 
life companies been a _ tremendous financial 
balance wheel to business in general by taking 
up much of the pull and push of its machinery, 
and by reducing interest charges towards a 
normal and steady mean all over the country, 
but in many individual cases business life in- 
surance has preserved the integrity of firms and 
corporations in the shock which often comes 
from the unexpected death of the financial man. 
The ccurts of New York have held that the ex- 
ecutors of a deceased partner have no authority 
to continue business with the firm, no matter 
how profitable it may have been, beyond the 
period contemplated by the co-partnership 
agreement. Suppose the capital of the firm will 
earn ten per cent, which is a very conservative 
assumption. If withdrawn and invested as a 
trust in charge of the executors, such capital 
would earn about four per cent. Thus the death 
of the partner has reduced the earning power of 
his capital by sixty per cent, to say nothing 
of any other loss. How protect the estate 
against such loss annually of sixty per cent of 
its income? That is precisely what life insur- 
ance is for, to protect families, estates, firms 
and corporations against the loss of personal 
ability.. After all, the only real wealth of the 
Naticn is its living wealth, and three times in 
every century all existing life is reduced to 
dust.—Northwestern Mutual Field Notes. 


SAVES TROUBLE FOR THE 
COMPANY. 


Writing applications and writing insurance 
are not one and the same:thing. To the trained 
insurance salesman this will sound like a plati- 
tude. It may be equally unnecessary to say 
that all solicitors are not trained. Some even 
decline to be trained. This talk is not intended 
for the experienced field man, but for the begin- 
ner, and one who has started out with the idea 
that to procure a signature on the right line in 


, the application is the ‘‘consummation devoutly 


to be wished for.’’ I would not minimize the. 
importance of getting that far with the prospect, 
but befcre and after that point is reached in the 
transaction, the salesman owes a duty to his 
prospect and to his company, and the duty is 
nothing less than ascertaining, by careful and 
considerate inquiry, whether or not the prospect 
is insurable. 

I am sorry to say that many applications are 
received at the home office which show ne 
thought or inquiry along that line, and thus the 
company is put to needless expense, the agent 
has thrown away his own time and that of his 
general agent, caused unnecessary and often 
painful correspondence, and paved the way for 
dissatisfaction and ‘“knocking’’ in the com- 
munity where the applicant resides. It is not 
expected that an agent shall make of himself 
a medical examiner or an inspection bureau, 
but it is expected that he will not content him- 
self with simply writing the application, rush- 
ing the applicant to the doctor and ‘‘put it up 
to the company.’ The agent who is going to 
make a success in life will not put up to the 
company a risk which he does not believe, in all 
good conscience, is such a risk as the company 
should take.—Gail B. Johnson, vice-president 
Pacific Mutual Life. 





Insurance Should be Increased Now. 


There will probably be, in the next few years, 
a period of great strain upon the successful 
business man, from the very prosperous condi- 
tion of his business. He can confidently count 
upon some years of good times and can be 
thankful if they do not come upon him so 
swiftly as to catch him unawares and before he 
is entirely prepared for them. Such a man 
should make provision now when he can for 
safeguarding to his family, his business and his 
creditors, the loss of the immediately ensuing 
prosperous years of his life. Perhaps the very 
drain upon his vitality from managing an 
enormously increased business some months 
from now will make it more difficult or im- 
possible to get his insurance. He will certainly 
be older, and the most valuable years of his life 
to be insured are the profitable years now im- 
mediately before him.—Edward A. Woofis. 
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Because of the character of the busi- 
ness. 

Life underwriting is a very peculiar 
business. It touches all phases of 
life in one way or another, equaliz- 
ing, leveling and developing human 
affairs as possible for no other business 
to do. Through its influence habits of 
thrift and economy grow up where even 
savings banks were not able to take 
root. In fact, life insurance is but an- 
other form of savings banks, in which 
trust funds are securely held against a 
day of need, with the added stimulus of 
a loss of protection if payments are not 
continued. Anyone may well be proud 
to be engaged in so commendable an en- 
terprise as helping and encouraging 
other people to save money. 

Then, again, life insurance is an in- 
demnity against what is not likely to 
happen to life, health, estate or old age 
and what human ingenuity strives and 
devises against; but if it should hap- 
pen—“/f,” then the insurance policy is 
the safeguard, the shield, the anchor, 
the bulwark of defense. Any thought- 
ful man, who loves his fellow men and 
is desirous of rendering them a valued 





* Copyright, 1911, by The Spectator Company, New 
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1910, February 9. March 16 and March 30, 1911. 





service, would- consider it an honor to 
be dealing in such indemnity. In a 
broader sense, life insurance keeps 
families together, leaving unsevered the 
home ties when the father is taken. 
How sublimely beautiful is the sight of 
a stricken family kept safe from want 
and worry by such a means! What a 
comfort to the mother to know that 
her little ones can be educated and kept 
pure from the taint of sin because some 
representative life underwriter sold her 
late husband a $25,000 policy! Let 
your mind dwell for a moment upon the 
estates life insurance saves from dis- 
integration, the old age it cheers and 
provides for, the almshouses it keeps 
empty, the institutions it endows, the 
citizenship it makes possible; it is both 
economic and philanthropic, educational 
and reformatory, palliative and cor- 
rective, fiduciary and perpetuating, com- 
plementary and supplementary. Each 
of these big words will need four min- 
utes’ thought. If you have read thus 
far, you surely have the time. You are 
not blind; you need only to look about 
you to see how life underwriting reaches 
all the avenues of trade, how like a 
thread of gold it runs through the fabric 
of society, how its magical touch quick- 
ens the public conscience, how its puri- 
fying leaven permeates the dark, foul 
corners of the earth to cleanse and up- 
lift, and what a debt even religion owes 
to its ministration. A great preacher 
has said that the business of ‘life under- 
writing is next in importance to the 
ministry. Surely a business which has 
passed through panics, investigations and 
wars, unpolluted, glorying in its strength 
and integrity, finds nothing else in 
all the realm of business to compare 
with it. Hard times or good times affect 


it not. Seasons, climatic conditions, 
commerce, crops, affect it not. Philoso- 
phy, science, politics, reciprocity, inter- 
national relations, financial enterprises 
affect it not. Where can you find a 
business so substantial, so immovable, 
so unaffected, so enduring, so far-reach- 
ing? It has no peer in these respects. 
The reason for all this lies in the unit 
used to make our estimate. In life 
underwriting, as expressed before, the 
unit is the individual who should have 
some insurance, more insurance, or 
change some quasi-insurance for a bet- 
ter kind. He can always be found. 
See? Besides, he has to die, whatever 
conditions obtain, and, dying, he has to 
leave whatever he has, as his shroud 
contains no pockets. His relation tothe 
business is, therefore, such that, what- 
ever he has to protect, the need of pro- 
tection is not destroyed by external con- 
ditions or relations. You can readily 
see that the wide-awake solicitor need not 
put up the cry of hard times, financial 
stringency, political excitement, cold 
winter, hot summer, or any other ex- 
cuse for not doing business. 
(To be Continued.) 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR MEETING 
SUBTERFUGES. 
By Aa WESTERN AGENT. 
Atmost A Sure THING. 

About twelve years ago I was looking for 
applications in a small town which was located 
about 100 miles from my headquarters. One Sat- 
urday afternoon I did some work among the em- 
ployees at a railroad company’s machine shops, 
and the last prospect I interviewed looked un- 
usually good. His brother had just taken a 
$5000 policy in my company, and this impressed 
the prospect. He talked like a sure applicant 
from the moment I announced myself. How- 
ever, it was noisy in the shops, employees were 
not supposed to hold interviews during work 
hours, and it lacked but a few minutes of the 
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time when I should take the train for home. 
I seldom attempt a rapid-closing stunt, and as 
I knew that I should return on Monday I made 
an engagement to see the prospect at his house 
on Monday night. In the meantime I looked 
forward to an application that was as good as 
written. As I hadn’t had as much experience 
in field work as I have since accumulated, I 
was almost stunned when I arrived at the 
prospect’s house on Monday night and found 
that he had lost his position and could not take 
insurance at this time. So far as I am able 
to recall my mental state when he shattered 
my hopes, I accepted his excuse as absolutely 
valid. I may have made one or two puny sug- 
gestions to the effect that he would easily ob- 
tain another situation, but a man who tem- 
porarily lacked an income seemed to me to be 
such an impossible applicant that I made no 
real effort to insure him. It would hardly be 
fair to say that I became a quitter, but the 
whole thing seemed absolutely settled. A man 
without work simply could not take life in- 
surance. 

Loss oF Position SHoutp Nor A ter Deter- 

MINATION TO INSURE. 

Now, men who had just lost their positions 
would not, as a class, make good prospects for 
life insurance, but if a particular individual is 
eligible before he loses a position and_ his 
circumstances call for life insurance, the mere 
loss of position should not preclude the taking 
of life insurance even temporarily. It is easy 
enough to demonstrate the inconsistency oi 
the notion that an interruption of income 
makes life insurance impossible. For example, 
the man who has lost his job does not at once 
decide that he can no longer pay rent and im- 
mediately prepare to move into the streets. 
Upon receiving notice to quit he does not 
promply discontinue his orders to the grocer. 
If he had even ordered a suit of clothes he 
would not usually entertain the idea of can- 
celing the order. He would not order his tele- 
phone taken out, the gas turned off, or put out 
his fires. Undoubtedly the average man who 
lost a position, and did not have another one 
in sight, would feel inclined to lop off things 
that he could do without, but if he had reason- 
able confidence in himself he would expect to 
get work in a little while and continue his 
usual programme. It would appear, then, that 
the man who needs life insurance on Satur- 
day morning, and sees no obstacles in the way 
of carrying it, is not justified in putting it off 
on Monday merely because he has lost his 
position on Saturday night. 

Expenditures should always be governed by 
two things: Has a man money-making ability 
and does he really need what he proposes to 
buy? Expansions and contractions in business 
and changes in work or employers are mere 
incidents, and should not ordinarily prompt or 
hinder a man in making a necessary outlay. I 
am fully aware that men are not always 
-guided by sound judgment in making their 
transactions. They are constantly impelled 
and restrained by trifles, and great enterprises 
are often abandoned for no reasons at all. I 
offer these considerations merely as arguments 
to be urged upon the man who thinks that a 








slight cut in his salary or a temporary sus- 
pension of it renders him incapable of taking 
life insurance. Sometimes he will be con- 
vinced and sometimes he will not, but he 
should always be made to realize the folly of 
throwing up his purposes because of the inter- 
vention of mere trifles. 


Lack OF EXPERIENCE CosTLy, 

If I had not lacked experience and self-con- 
fidence when the railroader put me to flight 
with the account of his terrible disaster I 
might easily have made his panic appear 
ridiculous. This readily discouraged gentle- 
man had recently built himself a comfortable 
house. He had not been able to get along 
without giving a mortgage, if I remember cor- 
rectly, but he undoubtedly had an equity in 
the house. He was also not long married. 
Now, did he propose to abandon his wife, or 
turn his house over to the real estate agent, 
because he must look for a situation? Cer- 
tainly he did not. He had no intention of 
modifying his usual manner of living as long 
as there was the slightest prospect that he 
could find an opportunity to earn money. 
Why, then, he frightened out of his good in- 


tentions with respect to life insurance? I 
might not have overcome his fears, but I 
could at least have shown him that he was 


playing the part of a quitter, and I could have 
left him in good condition for subsequent inter- 
views. 

OTHER SUBTERFUGES OFTEN MET. 

When the idea of this article first occurred 
to me the word “subterfuge” was about the 
only thing that stood out clearly in my mind. 
I realized vaguely that life insurance solicitors 
are constantly being put off by reasons and 
situations that are not imperative, and while 
it would not always be just to class these 
excuses as subterfuges it would be difficult to 
find a better word for them. I have not yet 
decided upon a title for the article, but I shall 
now look into some situations which are ordi- 
narily supposed to hinder the taking of life 
insurance. 

As a beginning, let us assume that a prospect 
has a kind of side enterprise which is disap- 
pointing his expectations, and that he wishes 
to unload it or reorganize it before he makes 
any new contracts. He may be a merchant 
with a troublesome branch store on his hands, 
or merely the owner of a few cigar stands, 
with one stand that is not producing results. 
Whatever business the problem may be associ- 
ated with, it is such that it requires a change, 
and this fact seems to hold up all other trans- 
actions until it is effected. Should this be 
permitted to act as an obstacle to everything 
else, especially to the taking of life insurance? 
I am decidedly of the opinion that it should not. 
Speaking in a general way, a man needs life 
insurance or he does not. His situation de- 
mands more protection or it does not. I will 
admit that the necessity for earning commis- 
sions will almost always enable a solicitor to 
find a necessity for life insurance in a given 
case, but since the majority of men carry but 
small amounts, nearly all men who propose to 
increase their lines when a certain thing hap- 
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pens really need the insurance. If the pros- 
pect does need it what does the proposed 
change in his business have to do with the 
matter? Suppose he says, as he frequently 
does, that he needs more insurance; that he 
intends to take it, and that all he is waiting 
for is to get rid of an unprofitable news-stand 
or branch store? What does this change 
really have to do with life insurance? Ac- 
cording to his own statement he does not ex- 
pect any increase in income. He will not have 
more money with which to pay for life insur- 
ance, but will simply make a change which may 
add to his comfort and convenience. Why, then, 
delay if there is nothing in the road but the 
change? 

The truth of the matter is that a change of 
this kind is a mere incident, and is simply an 
excuse for putting off the decisive act. The 
fact that the average merchant contemplates 
the addition or lopping off of a branch or 
department bears no more relation to the 
taking of life insurance than a rainy day or 
bargain sale does. When such excuses accom- 
pany the admission that a given prospect needs 
life insurance, and intends to take it when 
something happens, the solicitor should point 
out the irrelevancy of the proposed happening 
and urge immediate application. A strenuous 
interview along this line will usually bring the 
applicant to a point where he must either 
“come through” or come off the perch. 

Of course, a prosperous merchant may seri- 
ously contemplate an expansion which will 
make it necessary for him to incur a debt of 
many thousands of dollars. In this event he 
may feel that he should take additional insur- 
ance to protect the debt. He may consider 
himself amply insured so far as present in- 
vestments and obligations are concerned, and 
resist the suggestion that he should carry more 
under the circumstances. Holding this convic- 
tion he may legitimately make his application 
for more insurance contingent upon his 
branching out: but when he wishes to post- 
pone the taking of insurance merely because 
an incidental change is to take place, he is 
simply irrelevant, and the probabilities are that 
he is trifling with the agent. 


OBVIATING OBJECTIONS AS TO SEASON. 


Certain businesses have seasons, and these 
seasons lead to a certain amount of procras- 
tination in the taking of life insurance. There 
is more demand for coal in the winter, and 
hence a coal dealer would prefer to have his 
life insurance premiums fall due between 
October and April. Ice cream sells more 
readily in warm weather than it does in cold, 
and the owner of a creamery might prefer to 
pay his premiums in July rather than in De- 
cember. A farmer might prefer to have his 
premium fall due about the time he sold his 
wheat crop, and seasons are a fact which often 
interfere with the writing of an application. 
Nevertheless, ways have been found for ren- 
dering the seasons of no consequence. If the 
coal dealer who is solicited in July wants his 
premium to fall due in November, we can give 


“him a short term policy for four months, or 


write him for a fractional premium. If he 
feels that business will be so good in one year 
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that it does not particularly matter when the 
premium comes due, we can write the applica- 
tion in July, and take his note for four months 
and, in most cases, charge him no interest. 
He has now simply no excuse for not taking 
insurance at once. He can have it practically 
on his own conditions, and if he still insists 
upon delay the chances are that he is what is 
popularly called a bluffer. I remember the case 
of acoal dealer whose birthday changed in May. 
He wanted to avoid the increase in premium, 
and yet he was compelled to apply when his 
business was at rock bottom. I took his note 
for four months and agreed to repeat the 
accommodation on the second premium if 
necessary. As I earned a commission of $125 
I could well afford to make the arrangement. 
The coal dealer was really in earnest about 
desiring insurance and he accepted my proposi- 
tion. 


DetaAys Due to Moops oF Prospects. 


The truth is that most men are subject to 
moods. They like to buy and sell and do 
everything else when they feel like it. This 
is unobjectionable in small matters. There is 
no harm done if a man is not hungry and cuts 
out his lunch, but in important business mat- 
ters he cannot wait for the mood. He must 
simply study conditions, decide upon what is 
the best course and then follow it regardless 
of his feelings. I have made it a practice of 
keeping my feelings out of business transac- 
tions as far as possible. At one time I needed 
a suit of clothes. While the tailor was meas- 
uring me I was so sick that I felt as if I 
might be buried in the suit, but I expected to 
feel better presently; knew that I had to meet 
men, and so I got my business done in spite 
of my feelings. In nine cases out of ten where 
prospects profess to be convinced that they 
need insurance and postpone application until 
something comes about they are simply wait- 
ing for the mood or are trifling. A solicitor 
should look with suspicion upon all prospects 
that make their applications contingent upon 
future events which bear no relation to the 
taking of life insurance. If a prospect says 
that he will need it and will take it if some- 
thing happens, then he is consistent. But if he 
says he needs it but is merely waiting for 
something to happen then he is pretty nearly 
guilty of a subterfuge. The solicitor should 
point out the fallacy of all proposals to delay 
when the future event bears no relation to the 
taking of life insurance. 


COLLEGE MEN AS SOLICITORS. 


An advertisement headed “College Men,” 
and suggesting that students who desired em- 
ployment for part of their time during the 
college term and all of the time during the 
summer months, could find a lucrative employ- 
ment by making application at an address 
named in the announcement, was recently 


-printed in the daily papers of a big city in the 
Ohio Valley, and attracted considerable at- 
tention. 


Those who were familiar with the address 
given knew that the advertisement was that of 
the general agent of an aggressive young com- 





pany which recently entered that field. The 
general agent, by the way, had just graduated 
from the ranks of the star solicitors of a 
metropolitan agency, and therefore he had 
ideas on the subject of getting men like him- 
self to go out in the field and produce the 
business. 

He was advertising for college men, and he 
has been getting them. The town where his 
agency is located is crowded with academic 
and medical and law schools, and there are 
students galore, many of them earning their 
way through the courses which lead, as they 
intend, to professional activities. The ad. of 
the insurance man attracted many of them, 
and the agency, therefore, will likely have a 
big percentage of those who are wearers of the 
cap and gown or have lately graduated from 
the ranks of the student world. 

The manager of the agency who is thus 
seeking to build up his soliciting staff from 
collegians is not himself the graduate of any 
university. His ideas in this direction, there- 
fore, are not the result of egotism or of a 
warped personal experience, but from observa- 
tion in the field. 

This is how he explains it: 

“T was a member of an agency,” he said, 
“that produced $1,000,000 of business a month. 
There were forty-five of us, and I think that 
the agency was one of the best ever gotten to- 
gether in this country. The point I noticed 
right away was that most of the men in it 
were college bred. The big producers were 
college men. The fact that this agency, with 
its comparatively small number of picked in- 
dividuals, included in its ranks a majority of 
those with college degrees, ought to suggest 
the fact that college men make good in life 
insurance. 

“T don’t take the ground that the green col- 
lege man coming into the business ought to be 
able to put his feet up on the desk and tell 
everybody else how things should be run. On 
the contrary, the college man, owing to the 
fact that his experience has been largely 
theoretical and not much practical, needs more 
than anybody else to be tutored in the rudi- 
ments of the great business of soliciting life 
insurance. 

“The one factor, however, which makes the 
man of college experience valuable to his 
agency and to his company is his ability to 
think. To think. Do you realize what that 
means? I believe that thought, dynamic 
thought, is the greatest force in the universe. 
The power to create such thought, therefore, 
is an invaluable asset. College men have been 
taught to develop it, and in the proportion 
that they have acquired the faculty are they 
valuable in whatever lines of work they un- 
dertake. 

“To succeed in selling life insurance one 
must know how to analyze the proposition of 
the man he approaches. It isn’t a question of 
going to an individual, offering him a certain 
form of protection and making the sale, so 
much as talking with him, finding out what 
form of insurance best fits his needs and then 
presenting it to him. To do this requires the 
analytical faculty; and this, too, is possessed 
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by college men in greater proportion than 
those who have not had the advantage of a 
collegiate training. 

“I do not mean by this that all college men 
are necessarily bound to succeed in the life 
insurance business, nor, on the other hand, 
that those who are not possessed of the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts or Doctor of 
Philosophy are doomed to failure. I have suc- 
ceeded in writing insurance, although a high 
school course is as far as I ever got along the 
paths of knowledge; but I believe my success 
would have been more rapid and would have 
been greater if I had had the advantages re- 
sulting from mental training in the way I have 
indicated.” 

The manager referred to is just now build- 
ing up his agency force, and will have a lot of 
college men in it, as indicated. It is premature 
to say whether the agency will succeed or fail 
because of the material that is to be used. 
However, as the manager himself is a man of 
ideas and nerve, it is likely that he will stimu- 
late his men with the do-or-die spirit, so that 
they will achieve results entirely apart from 
the question of their educational training. 

That the college man presents a problem 
that deserves study on the part of life under- 
writers goes almost without saying, although 
there are some men who take the viewpoint 
that the college man who succeeds in the busi- 
ness is the exception rather than the rule, 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 

“Everybody remembers the experiment of 
the company which I represent,” said a well- 
known manager, discussing this feature #f the 
business. “We took 500 graduates of colleges, 
had them study the business at the home office 
for three years and then put them in the field. 
None of them made a success. Whether this 
was the fault of the men or of their training 
I do not know; nevertheless, it proved that as 
far as we were concerned the experiment had 
been a failure. 

“T brought three of these men to my own 
agency and put them to work. I found their 
greatest fault was that they thought they knew 
everything about the business that was to be 
known before they began work. Instead of 
rubbing elbows with the boys in the agency 
they thought they were considerably better 
than men made of ordinary clay, and assumed 
airs which their experience, or rather lack of 
it, did not justify. They failed to write a 
single application during their brief stay in my 
agency, and since then I have made no effort 
to develop solicitors from college graduates.” 

It must be admitted, however, that the col- 
lege man with the right stuff in him—that is to 
say, the college man who would have suc- 
ceeded without a college education—is enabled 
to accomplish much more if he is equipped 
with the advantages which are developed as 
the result 6f four years’ study in a first-class 
institution. Just as an example, consider the 
fact that many of the best thinkers along lines 
of political economy are found in the faculties 
of the big colleges. The men who study funda- 
mental economics under them are bound to 
imbibe ideas which will enable them to grasp 
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the principles of life underwriting more easily 
than if they had never heard of the subject. 

While being able to dissect a Latin sentence 
or conjugate an irregular Greek verb may 
have no direct bearing on the problem of sell- 
ing a life insurance prospect, it is certainly 
true that such mental exercises tend to make 
the mind more flexible, so that the questions 
which must be disposed of in connection with 
life underwriting can be handled with com- 
parative ease. The study of analytic geometry 
and familiarity with ancient history are not 
necessarily advantageous from the standpoint 
of making a success in the life insurance field, 
but they have broadening influences which as- 
sume definite results later on. Other subjects 
in the college course have more direct bearing 
on the business, public speaking, English litera- 
ture and composition and similar studies un- 
doubtedly enabling the prospective under- 
writer to develop faculties which can be used 
in the business. 

The college man has a great opportunity in 
the life underwriting field. His ability to 
reason logically and to present facts in orderly 
sequence should make him a more effective 
solicitor, and his broader general knowledge 
should give him a catholicity of tastes and in- 
terests through which to establish important 
connections which may be used to advantage 
in writing business. But nothing takes the 
place of hard work; and the college man who 
attempts to win success in the insurance field 
merely because of his university training, and 
without the aid of the familiar necessities of 
industry, determination and system, is attempt- 
ing the impossible. On the other hand, the 
man with the mental development resulting 
from four years on the college campus has a 
start on his competitor and, other things being 
equal, should score the greater success. 

Tt is up to the college man to make good. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY ON “LIFE 
INSURANCE AND COMMERCIAL 
BANKING.” 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, recently 
addressed the “Finance Forum” of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A., New York, upon the topic 
“Life Insurance and Commercial Banking: A 
Parallel and a Contrast.’’ He said, in part: 


Life insurance and banking are not usually 
considered as being alike or even similar. In 
fact, they are fundamentally much alike, while 
differing in details and reaching widely-sep- 
arated fields. They deal with differing phases 
of human needs, but both deal primarily with 
the same thing, namely, credit. 

Each is evidence of a high state of civiliza- 
tion. Neither has ever flourished except where 
men believe in the fidelity and justness of their 
fellows. In Great Britain banking plays the 
largest part it has ever played upon the world’s 
stage. In the United States life insurance is 
represented by larger companies and presents 
larger totals than in any other country. Both 
are based on real values expanded into prodi- 
gious totals by the use of credit. 

Banking deals with the products of labor, 
with created wealth, represented through ac- 
cepted standards of value and built into a com- 
mercial structure so wisely and so strongly that 


a dollar thus combined with many others does 
the work of many dollars acting separately. 

Life insurance deals with a thing much more 
valuable than created wealth; it deals with the 
individual man, who produces all wealth, with- 
out whom wealth would have neither existence 
nor meaning. 

Banking makes a dollar do the work of many 
dollars. Life insurance takes the individual 
life, which by itself has little more power or 
usefulness than a hoarded dollar, and by link- 
ing it with other individual lives under a fair 
and definite contract, not only increases its 
power many fold, but transforms it into a moral 
and industrial force powerful beyond calcula- 
tion. 

The distance backward from our existing sys- 
tems of banking and commerce to that point 
where business was limited to barter, or even 
to a time when it was limited to an actual ex- 
change for coin-money, is so great that when 
we consider it we realize not only how great the 
advance is, but how great the service is which 
banking has rendered. 

The distance backward—measured in years— 
from modern life insurance to the days when 
the individual faced his obligations in life with 
no sure resource against what men called fate, 
is not far, but sociologically it marks a greater 
advance than do the developments of banking. 

The various services performed by commercial 


, banking, through loans and discounts and pur- 


chases of commercial paper, are all kindred and 
the purchase of commercial paper may be used 
as a comprehensive illustration of that service. 
Individuals, partnerships and corporations go to 
the bank and say, “Here is our promise to pay 
$50,000 in six months. We want the money 
now. What will it cost us, what must we pay 
in order to get the money or credit immedi- 
ately?’’ However gocd the sellers’ credit may 
be, they must pay a certain rate if they dis- 
pose of their paper—more or less according to 
their rating; but they must pay. 

In life insurance the individual goes to that 
modern institution called a life insurance com- 
pany, and says, ‘‘My obligations to my family 
and to society, so far as mere property or 
money can express them, amount to $50,000. If 
I live, I can meet them; but I may not live. If 
I die, my obligations will be protested. What 
will you charge me now and each year hereafter 
and guarantee the payment of that $50,000 if my 
obligations should mature through my prema- 
ture death or at a specified time?”’ 

The contract is issued at 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 or 
even a higher per cent, according as age or 
health or questions of morals or plan desired in- 
creases or decreases his rating and the neces- 
sary cost. He pays about the same per cent for 
this contract (unless it contains endowment pro- 
visions) that he does to get his paper dis- 
counted. If young and sound physically and 
morally, he pays less. 

Consider, then, a few of the things that life 
insurance does: 


(1) It answers the question whether or not a 
man will live long enough to provide for his 
family. To the extent that money can repre- 
sent a man’s productive power it doesn’t matter 
when the properly insured man dies. 

(2) It cultivates aggressively the principles of 
self-respect and individual responsibility, which 
are the very essence of our civilization. 

(3) It prevents the social defaults which pre- 
mature death otherwise brings—defaults which 
are quite as disastrous to society and frequently 
as dishonorable as those which occur in banking 
and general business. 

(4) It meets, as nothing else does or can, the 
demands for capital of a society rapidly devel- 
oping and offering the faith and earning power 
of unborn generations as security for money 
which must be spent now. 

(5) It is a banker for millions of people—a 
banker who cannot be ruined through panic, but 
who allows every depositor to draw on him at 
any time to the extent of his cash credit. 
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(6) It joins business to a constructive sociol- 
ogy; it puts the man of small means into touch 
with a statesmanlike plan; it enters the realms 
of imagination and takes us at least to the 
threshold of a new social order. 

One of the most amazing things in our finan- 
cial history is the popular prejudice against the 
only financial systems that ever made any ap- 
proach to adequacy—the two systems that ren- 
dered the country the largest service. The first 
United States bank was a potent factor in rescu- 
ing the country from bankruptcy, the second was 
equally potent in rescuing it from financial 
chaos; both did much to supply the country with 
a uniform currency; yet the popular prejudice 
against a United States bank is still one of the 
factors to be reckoned with in any plan for 
reforming our banking system. Senator Al- 
drich’s plan calls for ‘‘The Reserve Association 
of America,’ for one reason because the name 
Central Bank would be like a red rag to 
all the political bulls. It. is a prejudice 
bigcted, unreasoning, apparently invincible. Be- 
cause Andrew Jackson thought the old United 
States Bank unconstitutional—although it was 
twice established by those who made the Con- 
stitution—is the end of argument for many peo- 
ple. The winding up of both of the United 
States banks was followed by financial troubles 
that testified to their value. 

Life insurance began and has continued under 
State auspices. It has flourished in the same 
centres in which State banking flourished. In 
other centers it has for the most part languished 
or run a short and unsuccessful course; not 
always because of unwise laws, but usually be- 
cause of lack of enterprise or disregard of wise 
methods—in a way somewhat akin to the bank- 
ing operations of ante-bellum times. But in 
1905 the contracts of the great companies of 
New York and New England were everywhere 
current. Some of these companies had grown to 
colossal proportions. Not a company had failed 
—not one was in danger of failing. Their faults 
were those which always accompany great suc- 
cesses. With the exposure of these faults came 
rage—came fear—came the frenzy of destruc- 
tion. If any one doubts that we are afraid of 
big things—especially of big successes—let him 
contrast the public temper respecting life insur- 
ance in 1905-10, when no company attacked failed, 
with that of 1871-80, when over thirty compa- 
nies failed with an aggregate loss of over thirty 
million dollars. We endure the great faults of 
small successes with equanimity; but the small 
faults of great successes arouse deep-seated 
prejudice and resentment. 

It is only by endless discussion, and often by 
bitter experience, that men individually or soci- 
ally arrive at wise and just conclusions. Wen- 
dell Phillips said, “Trust the people with the 
greatest questions—the discussion of them will 
finally supply the education necessary to under- 
stand them and the wisdom to solve them.” 
Discussion has already done its work. 

Some of the most unreasonable and repres- 
sive features of the New York insurance laws of 
1906 have already been modified; in other States 
the epidemic of repression under the name of 
regulation is in various stages of development. 

That no company in New York city, not indus- 
trial, has in all the world as many people in- 
sured as live in the Borough of Brooklyn .alone 
gives some idea of how little has yet been done. 
That cur largest company has in assets a sum 
only about equal to that which New York city 
now owes should reassure certain statesmen. 
If we can administer all the affairs which go to 
create the prodigious debts of the States, the 
municipalities and the industries of the Nation, 
we ought to be able to take care of the securi- 
ties which represent those debts, especially as 
they come to te owned by the very people for 
whose benefit, in theory at least, some of these 
debts were created. Any other assumption is 
to declare that general civic bankruptcy is 
upon us. 

What is the present worth of all the produc- 
tive power of all the men and women in the 
United States? The answer to that question 
might stagger any imagination. What is the 
present worth of a fraction of that power? The 
answer to that would also reach prodigious to- 
tals. Life insurance totals will probably never 
equal any considerable fraction of that value. 
But unless it is harried and taxed to death by 
the fiction that we are forty-eight Nations in- 
stead of one—a fiction which is not a fiction at 
all but a practical fact—it will become a factor 
in American civilization as much greater than 
banking as a man is greater than the wealth he 
produces. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 
AND POLICIES THAT 
STAY SOLD. 


A phrase which has been used a great deal 
of late, especially in connection with the busi- 
ness of writing life insurance, is “the psycho- 
logical moment.” As applied to life under- 
writing, the idea expressed by those words is 
that it is necessary, in order to land the busi- 
ness, to put application blank before the pros- 
pect, slip a fountain pen in his hand and indi- 
cate the dotted line before he has an oppor- 
tunity to think of another excuse or to lose his 
enthusiasm in favor of the purchase. “Obey 
that impulse” is the slogan of those who be- 
lieve in seizing the opportunity presented by 
the psychological moment to press for victory 
when there is evidence that it can be achieved. 

There are not a few arguments in favor of 
this method of doing business. A great many 
people, doubtless, would refuse to sign an ap- 
plication for life insurance “in cold blood,” as 
the saying is, and must be led up to the act by 
the skillful agent who is able to create a de- 
sire for insurance which is not ordinarily felt. 
Then, again, there are many who to-day would 
say, “I want to buy a life policy,” and who, if 
allowed to be tossed by the contending winds 
of family and friends’ advice, would to- 
morrow decline to carry out that idea. So 
there is evident justification for the man who 
argues in favor of striking while the iron is 
hot and closing the business before the situa- 
tion can change. 

There are some agents, in fact, who so 
thoroughly believe in this that they make a 
point of having their applicants examined the 
same day that the application is signed, if pos- 
sible, and of rushing the policy to them with 
all possible speed. “Don’t give him a chance to 
change his mind,” is their attitude, and they 
succeed, they assert, in getting business on the 
books which would have slipped away if these 
precautionary methods had not been used. 

Another attitude, however, is that of the 
agent who looks beyond the mere writing of 
the immediate business in sight. “Don’t sell 
the prospect; let him buy of you,” is the plat- 
form upon which they stand, and they believe 
that the man to whom a policy of life insur- 
ance is issued ought so thoroughly to believe 
that the policy is the best thing of its kind in 


. 


the world for him that there would not be the 
shadow of a possibility of his refusing to ac- 
cept it. 

This viewpoint is held by some notable 
writers of large policies, who work with big 
men and with big ideas always in mind. They 
can perhaps use more daring plans than are 
ordinarily practicable, but that their methods 
contain many suggestions for the average field 
worker is obvious. One of them was discuss- 
ing his working plan the other day. 

“Instead of rushing the business through as 
speedily as possible,” he began, “I take plenty 
of time. I am not a ‘first interview’ man. In 
fact, I don’t- believe in the first interview 
method of doing business. I am unable to un- 
derstand how the prospect can be made to 
understand the proposition as thoroughly and 
as fully as I want him to understand it in the 
usual brief space allotted for the initial talk. 

“Tf, after two or three meetings, in which 
the ground has been gone over and I have 
learned what the prospect really wants; that 
is, have analyzed the situation and found what 
is best suited to his individual needs, I fre- 
quently get him into a frame of mind which 
suggests to me the ease with which the busi- 
ness could be closed then and there. 

““FRor the good of the order,’ however, I 
resist the temptation to sell my prospect at the 
first opportunity which presents itself. Usually 
I say, just at the moment, perhaps, when the 
prospect is getting ready to resist what he be- 
lieves is to be a final attack upon the citadel of 
his consent: ‘Well, I believe we have gotten 
this proposition in-pretty definite shape now. 
It is an important thing, and I want you to 
know that this policy which you are buying is 
just what you ought to have. If it isn’t, I 
don’t want you to have it. If buying it will 
prevent you from doing certain other things 
which ought to be done, don’t buy it. But I 
am convinced that we have found something 
that you need and should have.. In order to 
give you an opportunity to become perfectly 
certain that this policy will be the best pos- 
sible investment for you; suppose you think it 
over for a little while. How would it do for 
me to see you again in two weeks, say?’ 

“Usually that proposal leaves them in a con 
dition in which-you could knock him over with 
the proverbial feather. . I: have passed up the 
so-called ‘psychological .-moment,’. you say; 


perhaps, but remember also that I may have 
avoided a final decision which would have been 
against me. Suppose, instead of agreeing to 
sign his name where I suggested, the prospect 
had said, ‘After all, Mr. Smith, I have decided 
not to buy any insurance just now; good day.’ 
I should have had nothing to say, and should 
have had to bow myself out with as good grace 
as I could muster, merely reserving my man 
for another tussle a long while later. 

“In this case, however, I have done two 
things: I have left a good taste in my pros- 
pect’s mouth, and I have definitely reserved 
another chance for myself. Nine times out of 
ten the man I am trying to sell will say to 
himself, “That fellow evidently believes in what 
he has got to sell. He isn’t afraid of my com- 
paring his policies with those -of other com- 
panies, or of changing my mind or of having 
anything happen which would prevent me from 
signing up with him. He must have the 
goods.’ Nine times out of ten, also, I believe 
that the prospect doesn’t spend the intervening 
time picking flaws in the arguments I have put 
before him; on the other hand, I have evi- 
dence that the good points, reinforced by the 
confidence I have established by my latest 
move, look stronger all the time. 

“T have even had people call me up a day or 
two after I have suggested later dates for final 
interviews and say, ‘Suppose you drop around 
this afternoon and attend to that policy. I 
don’t believe there is any use putting it off 
until next week.’ .And when I go under con- 
ditions like that, of course, there is no effort 
required to get out with the application signed 
duly. 

“The advantage of writing business in that 
way is great, in my opinion. My applicant is 
pérmanently convinced that he has bought 
something of intrinsic value, and something 
that is worth every cent he is paying for it. 
The thought uppermost in his mind is not 
that I have sold him something that I have 
made a profit on—an impression which so 
many agents unconsciously leave on the people 
whom they solicit—but that he has bought 
something which is going to prove profitable 
to him and his. The policy is not only de- 
livered as a result of this frame of mind but 
it stays. sold.” 

The last point referred to is probably the 
most important of all in connection with 
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getting the business on the books. Unless it is 
going to stay there it is worth little or nothing. 
The policies which remain in force are not 
only those which are valuable to the company, 
but which are important to the agent. Unless 
he has sold his business for keeps, he is not 
as valuable to his his confrere 
who is writing a good deal less business than 
he, but who is selling people who keep their 
policies in and percentage of 
lapses is very small. 

“T used to be with an agency,” said another 
life underwriter, who was discussing a phase 
of this situation, “in which there was a cork- 


company as 


force whose 


ing good man named Daniels. He was a good 
talker, eloquent, in fact; had a charming per- 
sonality, was a good mixer, and could make a 
‘hit’ with the people he called on. He was 
able, we used to say, to make the mercury in 
the intellectual thermometer jump 20 degrees 
wherever he went. He made a record for 
writing business, largely because of his ability 
to ‘put it over’ on the first attempt. Most of 
his applications, I venture, were written as the 
result of first interviews, in which he developed 
the enthusiasm of his prospects to such a point 
that they signed up without much resistance. 

“After a year or two, however, we discov- 
ered that Daniels was not making as fast pro- 
gress as some of us _ fellows weren't 
writing as much business as he was, but whose 
policies were remaining on the agency’s books, 
and were producing revenue for the company 
in much larger; proportion. We discovered 
that sometimes securing an application didn’t 
mean that Daniels had convinced the appli- 
cant; he had nierely dazzled him, and when the 
effect of his forceful personality had worn 
away there was left only a dim understanding 
of the policy itself, which now and then, upon 
close examination, did not turn out to be ex- 
actly what the purchaser had thought it was. 
The result was that Daniels’ policies lapsed 
with alarming frequency, and the business that 
he wrote proved extremely unsatisfactory, both 
to the agency and the company. 

“The result was that he was urged to take 
more care in explaining the contracts and in 
satisfying the applicants before the policies 
were delivered. He believed that his method 
of work was the best, and left the agency. I 
have lately heard that he is out of the life in- 
surance business altogether. 

“Now, there was a fellow who had re- 
markable gifts to start off with, and who 
should have been a star of the first magnitude 
instead of a meteor. With his ability to talk, 
with his fine personality, there was no reason 
why he should not have been the mast able 
underwriter in the agency. But his desire to 
hurry matters to a swift conclusion, and to 
write the business before it was really ready to 
be written, proved his undoing.” 

It is a mighty pleasant thing for an agent 
who is interested in the renewals on the busi- 
ness he has written to notice how steadily the 
premiums are coming in and how seldom a 
policyholder lapses. It is an immediate and 
selfish satisfaction, of course, in that it means 
that his income from that source is maintain- 
ing its maximum. But it is of even greater 
pleasure, because it proves that the policies 


who 


were sold on the right basis; that the policy- 
holder is satisfied with his purchase; that the 
company is profiting as the result of the busi- 
ness having been written, and that the policy 
has been sold to stay sold, 


STUBBORNNESS AND STUBBORN 


PROSPECTS. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

The other day I ran across a perfect speci- 
men of what I will, for my present purpose, 
call the stubborn prospect. I do not mean by 
this that he exhibited symptoms of being hard 
to convince or slow to act. Prospects are as a 
rule difficult to persuade and reluctant to act. 
This prospect, who may seem more real if we 
refer to him as Hinson, protested energetic- 
ally and positively that he never would take 
insurance. He is not opposed to it on religious 
grounds, apparently, as some persons are, nor 
does he imagine that he is a better financier 
than life insurance companies. I would not 
feel that I had exactly stated the case if I said 
that he has no interest in life insurance. Of 
course, there is a sense in which it may be 
said that any man would insure it he were 
interested, and there is some explanation in 
the statement that many men do not insure 
because they are not interested, but Hinson 
struck me as being unwilling to insure because 
it pleases him to be different from other men. 
As I have not known him long or intimately I 
could not state positively that he is merely 
contrary, but I have one pretty good friend of 
whom Hinson reminds me, and this friend is 
so vigorously opposed to acting like an average 
man that it requires delicate management to 
get him to do anything. At any rate, there are 
stubborn prospects whether Hinson happens to 
be one or not, and he will serve to illustrate 
the class as well as anyone else. Hinson was 
not without some objections to offer against 
life insurance. In fact, he was unusually 
talkative, but as his objections were neither 
new nor striking I need not repeat them. I 
found it easy to meet them, and when this 
presently dawned upon him he confined him- 
self largely to insisting that it was a waste of 
time for me to solicit him; that he never had 
taken insurance, never would, and was simply 
not open to conviction. My impression is that 
if I had asked him if he wished to make a 
mere mule out of himself he would probably 
have replied that the reproach did not sting 
him. 

Perhaps the most immediate effect of what 
seems to be mere stubbornness in a prospect is 
to arouse stubbornness in the solicitor. At 
least it usually has that effect upon me, and in 
the course of the interview with Hinson I re- 
marked, half seriously and half jestingly, 
“Hinson, you impress me as being obstinate 
more than anything else, and if it were not 
more profitable for me to employ my energy 
elsewhere I would feel disposed to wrestle 
with you occasionally, merely to show you that 
I can be as obstinate as yourself.” The case 
was so unpromising that I could not make it 
any worse by such a remark, and Hinson 
merely laughed, and replied that it would do 
me “no good.” It is a mistake, however, to 
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obey a merely stubborn impulse. At least it 
is generally a mistake on the part of a solicitor. 
This kind of obstinacy frequently crops out 
when one has suffered a rejection by the medi- 
cal department, and I have known solicitors 
spend time enough in trying to get a rejected 
$5000 application through to write $25,000 in 
new business. Unprofitable and impractical 
obstinacy is well illustrated by a newspaper ac- 
count which I find before me. About seven 
years ago a young lady was made assistant of a 
department of the public school of which she 
had previously been the head. She refused to 
be deposed, and for seven years reported every 
day for duty. Not only this, she soon became 
dissatisfied with the manner in which ordinary 
attorneys presented her case, and studied law 
in order that she might battle more effectively 
for her rights. She spent four years in a law 
school, obtained a diploma, and has now ap- 
peared in court in her own behalf. This is one 
of the finest illustrations of individual perse- 
verance that I have ever read of. I can un- 
derstand how the young lady would ultimately 
feel a high satisfaction in winning this cause, 
and I am sure that most of us could not but 
admire her stick-to-it-iveness; but, after all, 
she has, from a practical standpoint, wasted her 
time. An infinitestimal part of the energy she 
has devoted to controversy would have secured 
her a better position in another school or city. 
Likewise, insurance solicitors are sometimes 
in danger of wasting time upon an obstinate 
prospect that could be used to better advantage 
in approaching hopeful prospects. 

However, suppose the stubborn prospect hap- 
pens to be in some such situation as the fol- 
lowing: He is an unusually successful busi- 
ness man, and earns from $25,000 to $50,000 a 
year. His wife is the daughter of a million- 
aire, and will presently inherit a snug fortune. 
He is not only rich now but has more riches in 
prospect. He can buy anything within reason 
that he desires, but he carries no life insurance. 
What shall be done in his case? Well, it 
seems to me that it would be worth while to 
put this man on the hopeful list. If he ever 
is induced to throw off his stubbornness he 
will be just as likely to apply for a large policy 
as a small one, and a large premium will com- 
pensate for a large number of interviews. Such 
a prospect as I have described needs what I 
may call purely educational treatment. That 
is, the idea that the solicitor desires him to 
sign an application should be kept entirely out 
of sight. Facts about life insurance and men 
who have taken it, even about men who have 
written it, should be presented to him from 
time to time, with the hope that he will ulti- 
mately get some interest in the subject. 

I recall the case of a friend whom I first 
approached about twelve years ago. We were 
in the same class at college, and during our 
school days we frequently passed the night 
with each other. During the last twenty years 
I suppose there has hardly been a time when 
my friend would not have taken some pains to 
raise money for me if I had been in straits. 
Nevertheless, when I urged him to insure his 
life he gently but absolutely refused. He 
closed the case as hopelessly as I have ever 
known a case to be closed during the twenty 
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years that I have been associated with the in- 
surance business. He was not in any sense an 
obstinate prospect, but nothing could persuade 
him. Well, I called upon him two or three 
times a year because he was my friend, and I 
like the man, and I always made it a point to 
talk life insurance for a few minutes each time 
in a purely incidental way. I remember that 
once we spent perhaps half an hour in talking 
about the commissions of agents. At that time 
our company allowed a first commission of 
fifty per cent on endowments. It allowed con- 
tinuous renewals of seven and one-half per 
cent, and when my friend had considered these 
items he found himself unable to understand 
why a life insurance company could allow such 
commissions and still earn a fair interest for 
the policyholders. He stated his dilemma in 
something like the following language: “You 
urge that you will earn about four per cent 
compound interest for me and yet the company 
pays you seven and one-half per cent on each 
one of my premiums. How can your company 
earn eleven and one-half per cent?” It will 
not in any way advance my present purpose to 
explain how I cleared up the point for him. 
The conversation simply illustrates the man- 
ner in which any phase of life insurance may 
be made the topic of conversation, and this 
was as much as I attempted for a number of 
years. After eleven years my friend did apply 
for a policy, and he was never urged to do so 
after the first interview. 

This is the course, in my opinion, which 
should be pursued in the case of any obstinate 
prospect who can afford to carry a reasonable 
amount of insurance if he wishes. True, clear 
and definite plans are somewhat better adapted 
to human minds than merely random observa- 
tions, but any item that is of real interest will 
produce an effect. I suppose it is impossible 
for astronomers to measure accurately the 
length of the tail of Halley’s comet, but there 
is good reason to believe that it is millions of 
miles in length and width, and the average 
man would be struck by this fact when he 
would not be interested in technical astronomy. 
Likewise, the average prospect can be touched 
by some striking facts of the life insurance 
business, even though a systematic appeal to his 
mind might be supposed to be more effective. 
For example, I have already stated in these 
columns that one of America’s remarkable 
solicitors reported over $2,000,000 in new busi- 
ness in the year 1909, and earned something 
like $25,000 in commissions. Since then I have 
taken the pains to look over an old copy of the 
“Pocket Index,” and I find that in the year 
1908 sixty companies out of 167 then reporting 
to the various Insurance Departments failed 
to report a total business equal to the work of 
this one remarkable man. This fact is so far 
above the commonplace that it will appeal to 
almost any man, and it belongs to the class of 
facts that may be used in seemingly casual in- 
terviews with the stubborn prospects. I have 
used it upon a number of occasions with men 
whom I was cautiously approaching, and it is 
always effective. It arouses interest and gives 
me a basis for a more coherent plan of attack. 
I say, then, that if a stubborn prospect has 
money enough to carry a reasonably large 


policy, and is not an absolute crank, his name 
should be filed with the regular list of pros- 
pects. So far as I can judge, this does not 
contradict what I said in the beginning, that 
a solicitor should not pursue a prospect out of 
mere stubbornness. 

I said in the beginning of the second para- 
graph that I openly accused Hinson of stub- 
bornness, and expressed some desire to match 
my obstinacy against his. Further, that the 
case was so unpromising that I risked nothing 
by such frankness. Generally, it is better not 
to be so frank, and it is almost fatal to put a 
stubborn prospect upon his mettle. The ob- 
stinate person is like every other human being 
in this: He takes pleasure in exhibiting his 
qualities. He cannot receive attention or ap- 
preciation from the brutes or the lifeless ma- 
terials of Nature, and so he must display his 
stubbornness to other men and women. The 
moment he is challenged he becomes more de- 
termined -than ever, and the solicitor who 
threatens to oppose his own determination to 
that of the stubborn prospect practically ruins 
his case at the start. I recall that the general 
agent with whom I have been associated was 
once unwise enough to address a prospect in 
about the following words: “You will take 
insurance sometime. Someone will make you. 
In fact, I think I will do it myself.” Well, 
about seventeen years have passed, and while 
the general agent has devoted many interviews 
to the stubborn gentleman he is still uninsured. 
I would be unwilling to say that this particular 


_individual might have yielded to a different 


method of attack, but his stubbornness cer- 
tainly has not given way to the persistence of 
the general agent. In fact, stubbornness and 
all the qualities that are like it have but little 
place in business transactions. They are likely 
to develop struggles which result in nothing 
but tests of endurance, and while the solicitor 
may sometimes venture to joke a man about 
his stubbornness he had better not risk throw- 
ing out a positive challenge. I will say now, as 
I have said upon many former occasions, that 
if the solicitor will always persist in presenting 
some facts of life insurance, if he will never 
fail to make it interesting, he will certainly 
secure applications. 


SUCCESS MORE QUICKLY DETER- 
MINED IN SOLICITING THAN 
IN OTHER CALLINGS. 


When a young man first goes out into the 
world and secures a position his sole am- 
bition is to make good. There may be some 
exceptions, but they are only numerous enough 
to prove the rule. It is, of course, of prime 
importance to every employer as well as each 
individual employee that such an ambition 
should be realized. In almost every line of 
business or profession the first years are long, 
tedious periods of drudgery and study. This 
is necessary before it can be absolutely deter- 
mined whether the employee is of sufficient 
calibre to be retained in service or not, and 
often it takes a period of years for the em- 
ployee to find himself. Oftentimes great busi- 
ness organizations have an ironclad rule by 
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which employees who are honest and indus- 
trious are never dispensed with until after a 
tryout of at least two years. It is an almost 
generally accepted business axiom that the 
best and steadiest men are slow in develop- 
ment, although, of course, real genius or talent 
may proceed at swifter strides. The profes- 
sions illustrate this to an even more marked 
degree. But there is one most notable excep- 
tion to such a rule. That is the business of 
soliciting life insurance. The sifting and sort- 
ing process is swift and sure. The big pro- 
ducers go to the top early and stay there, and 
the others fall into their various categories all 
the way down to dismal failure. 

Not every man can sell life insurance. There 
is something indefinable in the make-up of 
every successful solicitor which inspires con- 
fidence and carries conviction. 

Men who have such qualities, and would 
derive the greatest pecuniary benefit there- 
from, should enter the field. It is an equalizer 
and a sifter of men at the same time. All meet 
on an equal footing, and the goal of gold is to 
the swift. The game is worth the trial, and 
its great advantage is that no man need lose 
himself for years in order to wake up to his 
inaptitude too laie to turn to more congenial 
callings. 


MIX’S MUSTARD! 


A friend of mine asked me the other day 
what sort of general business conditions I 
thought we were going to be up against in the 
city of New York during the next four or five 
months, and I’ll tell you how I answered him. 

In my opinion we have no good reason to 
expect that during the next few months gen- 
eral business conditions are going to be much, 
if any, better than they are at the present 
time. The banks are full of money, but the 
big powers have evidently made up their minds 
that they will not furnish the cash for the 
flotation of large business enterprises until 
they know just where they stand: and that 
means until the Supreme Court has handed 
down its decisions in the Standard Oil and 
tobacco cases, and, although I’m not a prophet 
or the son of a prophet, I don’t believe those 
decisions will be handed down until the fall. 

[he crop prospect is magnificent, stocks of 

goods in the hands of retailers are very much 
reduced, merchants are buying only from hand 
to mouth, and, as a consequence, manufac- 
turers have been obliged to very materially 
curtail their output. Now, in a sense, all of 
this goes to make up a perfectly healthy con- 
dition. The country is ripe for a splendid era 
of renewed prosperity based upon a firmer 
foundation than ever, and I don’t believe that 
that era will begin in earnest until after the 
Supreme Court decisions are handed down. 
That’s what I-told my friends and that is what 
I believe, but maybe the next few weeks will 
prove that I was entirely wrong. 
_I’m not a pessimist; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve there’s a great and good time coming; 
but I also believe that it is the part of wisdom 
for yow and for me to look any situation 
fairly and squarely in the face and work ac- 
cordingly. Tens of millions of insurance will 
be written by hustling, hard-working life in- 
surance agents right here in the city of New 
York during the next six months, but it is 
going to be done by the hustlers and the hard 
workers. 

I tell you again, friend, the only thing for 
you to do is to buckle that belt of yours a little 
bit tighter, to shut that jaw of yours down a 
good deal harder, and make up your mind that 
you're going to fight for six hours a day every 
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business day during the next six months—that 
you're going to conquer! 

Now, will you do that, or won’t you? If 
you won’t Heaven help you, for I tell you, 
brother, that while I’m right when I say that 
tens of millions of insurance will be written in 
New York city in the next few months, you'll 
have mighty little part or parcel in it. A proof 
that business can be written these days in 
goodly volume is the fact that certain men in 
this and other New York city agencies are 
writing it right along every week and every 
month; but the only way they’re getting it is 
by seeing a lot of people every day and talking 
insurance right from the shoulder. I wish 
that I could hammer that idea into you so that 
you'd realize it and believe. I know it’s so! 

If I saw a fellow floating along kind of 
easy-like towards a dangerous rapid I’d holler 
my head off to stop him, if I could, and that’s 
what I’m doing with you, my friend. Maybe 
you already know that the rapid is there. If 
you do so much the more reason for your re- 
doubling your efforts and getting out of 
danger. 

In brief, then, don’t deceive yourself but ac- 
cept the situation just as you find it. Work 
like a Trojan—a good deal harder than you 
have done so far this year—and you'll write 
a good business, sure. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 


The following tables. present illustrations 
of annual dividends payable in 1911 on the 
three principal forms of policies and supple- 
ment those published in THe Spectator Life 
Supplement of November 17 and December 209, 
1910, January 12 and 26, February 9 and 23, 
and March 16 and 30, IQII: 


IQII. 
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ORDINARY LIFE. 
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WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN THE 


BUSINESS OF LIFE UN- 
DERWRITING.* 





The Subject Considered from Every Point 
of View—Invaluable Hints to Field 
Men and Thought-Food for Managers— 
An Educational Series of Articles. 





By CHARLES WARREN PICKELL. 





SEVENTH INSTALMENT. 





Because of the hgh regard the public 
has developed for the business. 

I say developed advisedly, because 
those of us who are older remember 
how biased public opinion used to be. 
Its stamp of approval has been a growth. 
When life insurance was first launched 
in this country, throughout commercial, 
social and even religious circles, it found 
pronounced and bitter opposition, being 
looked upon by business men as a gam- 
bling proposition and by religious en- 
thusiasts as an unwarrantable traffic in 
flesh and blood. The growth of the 
business was very slow, this prejudice 
very hard to overcome, and the poor 
agent was more of a missionary than 
anything else, for the securing of an 
application in those days meant the 
hardest kind of work. Bias and bigotry 
are the worst enemies of reason, and 
often are never entirely subdued. Much 
valuable time was lost by the early 
solicitor while he was preaching the 
gospel of life insurance to the unbeliev- 
ing. Converts were few, and not many 
of them stuck. In order to secure ap- 





* Copyright, 1911, by The Spectator Company, New 
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ber 15, 1910; February 9, March 16, March 30 and 
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plications the solicitor was compelled, not 
only to convince his prospect that life 
insurance was a desirable thing, but also 
to establish his company’s claims to pat- 
ronage and overcome the universal in- 
clination to procrastination. These sturdy 
pioneers in the life insurance business 
had to work for their small commis- 
sions, and the work they did has been 


‘a rich heritage to those of us who came 


later. Let us revere their memory. 
Behold a change! To-day life insur- 
ance is looked upon as a commodity. 
No business has ever been conducted 
with greater honesty or had fewer men 
go wrong in it. It has been placed by 
public opinion upon the loftiest pedestal, 
where its light shines unobstructed 
throughout the entire world. Thou- 
sands of widows and orphans worship 
at its feet. A business or professional 
man who does not to-day appreciate the 
great need of protection such as is fur- 
nished by a reputable, old-line company 
is scarce. Questions occupying the indi- 
vidual mind are: First, how much shall 
I take? and, second, where shall I place 
it? The value and need of it are granted. 
During a period of three-quarters of 
a century this great business has been 
purified as by fire. It has reached an age 
when, through experience and observa- 
tion, it is able to furnish protection at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with a 
definite promise to pay. In no business 
or profession or occupation can you find 
a set of men of greater intelligence, 
higher moral character or better busi- 
ness ability than those engaged in life 
underwriting. These men are proud to 
be identified in any capacity with such 
an enterprise, proud to have the un- 
qualified support of the public press, 
proud that schools and colleges are 


adopting chairs of insurance that the 
young men and women may be educated 
in the principles and operations of the 
business, proud that the Church is the 
bold champion of legitimate legal re- 


serve protection, and, more than all, 
proud that the rising generation, the 
beneficiaries of millions of dollars 


through this channel, pay to them their 
highest tribute of praise. The life un- 
derwriter—solicitor—is abroad in the 
land. He has reason to hold his head 
high. He can look every man squarely 
in the face and know that every time 
he sells a policy he dispenses good cheer. 
Oh, yes, there are still left a few fana- 
tics and now and then a fool with whom 
no one can reason, who sneers at life 
insurance and its beneficence until his 
sneers call forth the protests of his 
wife and children. The time will never 
come in the history of any business when 
narrow-mindedness, fanaticism, bigotry, 
ignorance, foolishness and conceit will 
not obtain in a greater or less degree; 
but, in this business, as time goes on 
and the leavening influence of pure life 
insurance quickens the whole lump of 
humanity into a feeling of appreciation 
of its sublime work and the importance 
of safeguarding interests that are sacred, 
these hindrances will be more and more 
easily overcome and gradually disappear. 
To-day the public conscience indicts any 
man who willfully neglects to indemnify 
everything he owns or is beyond perad- 
venture. The day may come when the 
Federal or State government, or both, 
may order every man to insure his life, 
to prevent those dependent upon him 
becoming public wards at his death, and 
also to keep him out of the poor house 
in old age. 
(To be continued.) 
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WORK FOR BUSINESS, NOT COM- 
MISSIONS. 


The fellow who lodks out for number one 
may be all right, but the man who can’t see 
anything in his business except just exactly 
every cent that he can possibly squeeze out of 
it is not- going to corral as many of the 
shekels in the long run as the man who takes a 
broader view of his calling. 

Many agents and writers are tempted when 
expatiating on the business of soliciting life 
insurance as a calling to put too much stress 
on commissions and other remuneration which 
success in the field brings. This is the sordid 
side, and although we all have such a side to 
which such arguments are bound to appeal, is 
it not better that agents should more often 
look upon the ethical side of their business, 
which, if anything, is what raises it to the real 
dignity of a profession? 

Let each solicitor when interviewing a pros- 
pective applicant for insurance keep uppermost 
in his thoughts the idea that in writing a 
policy of insurance he is performing a meri- 
torious public service, not the notion that his 
commission is to amount to so much and he 
needs the money. You could never persuade 
a prospect with talk of the latter tenor, and if 
you are thinking along such a line and talking 
along the other, your argument is bound to be 
hollow and unconvincing. Of course, the 
thought of a good commission spurs on every 
agent, but when actually interviewing pros- 
pects this thought should be relegated to a 
place of secondary importance, while the 
broader and less sordid view of the business 
should be uppermost. A man who works his 
field intensively on such a system need -not 
think about commissions at all; they will come 
without thought. 


THE EFFECT OF HANDICAPS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

There is a life insurance solicitor in that 
part of our country which is generally called 
the Middle West whose success is so unusual 
as to give him something like a national repu- 
tation. That is, he is the admiration, the 
wonder, and, one might also add, the despair 
of all those whose business it is to secure ap- 
plications. On the authority of this young 
man himself he is strictly a personal writer. 
He does not use helpers, pluggers or prospec- 
tors, but chooses his own prospects, collects 
his own information and writes his own ap- 
plications. As a personal writer he probably 
ranks first for the United States, having a 
record of over $2,000,000 in new business re- 
ported in a single year. The Spectator Com- 
pany’s “Pocket Index” for the same year shows 
that sixty-nine companies reported less busi- 
ness than this personal writer. Possibly no 
one in America whose methods are similar 
writes more in a year than this young man. 
Naturally some effort is made to account for 
the performance of this prodigy, and it is usu- 
ally alleged that he owes a great deal to the 
prestige of a certain circle to which he acci- 
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dentally obtained admittance. Some ~-of. his 
competitors say, even while expressing their 
admiration of the young man, that he married 
into a wealthy family and acquired many 
wealthy relatives; that these all have wealthy 
friends who help each other, and that the 
young man is thus helped by circumstances 
which fall to the lot of but few. 

It is not worth while to deny that favorable 
circumstances and even luck exist. But pres- 
tige and associations count for but little in the 
life insurance business, nor is it meant by this 
that men are not influenced by the actions of 
other men. A list of holders of large policies 
will undoubtedly tell in an interview with a 
prospect, but no solicitor ever finds his labors 
appreciably jiightened by the prestige or suc- 
cess of his relatives. Again, men of high 
standing and of unusual social and business 
connections have attempted to solicit in this 
field and have utterly failed. On the other 
hand, some of the most conspicuous successes 
have been won by men who had nothing to 
help them but energy and ordinary intelli- 
gence. Nothing, then, is an advantage in 
itself. Even stockholders and organizers of 
life insurance companies frequently object to 
taking insurance in their own companies, and 
while many circumstances can be turned to an 
advantage by the man of ability, circumstances 
do not count for much in themselves. 

Now the solicitor who admires fine achieve- 
ments but fails of them not only offers the 
wrong explanation of another’s success—he 
does not correctly account for his own failure. 
Generally he imagines that he does not ac- 
complish more because of some handicap. 
With the hope that here and there some one 
will be helped forward a little, let us consider 
the effect of handicaps, 


Tue Lack or HEALTH. 


One real handicap is lack of health. If a 
solicitor is seized with a violent attack of 
some fever or is stricken with paralysis, of 
course he will not be able to work. There 
are some physical disabilities so great that they 
cannot be overcome; but let us consider if 
merely poor health is a handicap to business 
success. Of course, we have not sufficient 
material with which to try the matter scien- 
tifically, but we can undoubtedly get some light 
on the subject. The other day a woman by 
the name of Martha R. Hunt died in Somer- 
ville, Mass. About forty years ago she in- 
herited $200,000, but became an invalid soon 
after this, and was confined to the house until 
the day of her death. If we were urged to 
speculate as to what became of her. inheritance 
we might venture the opinion that she con- 
sumed most of it in an effort to gain health. 
We would think it a high compliment. to credit 
her with having saved the principal and lived 
upon the income. As a matter of fact this in- 
valid, this woman who did not leave her house 
for over forty years, increased her inheritance 
by $700,000, and when she died last June she 
left an estate of over $900,000. If a sick 
woman can make hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, is a solicitor necessarily fatally handi- 
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capped by unsatisfactory health? That a sick 
solicitor can work is proved by at least one 
example. In June:a solicitor whose field is in 
the State of Illinois, was suffering from what 
the doctors called “walking typhoid.” Never- 
theless, his work won him a place among the 
leaders of his company for that month, and 
his superiors have complimented him by saying 
that it required “copper-plated nerve” to do 
what he did. 


Poor 1n Purse. 


Most persons regard a lack of money or 
large and regular income as a serious handi- 
cap. A friend constantly complains that pov- 
erty has been the ruin of all his aspirations. 
It would be easy to cite him to the success 
of Schwab, Carnegie, Rockefeller, Wanamaker 
and others who began without a dollar, but, as 
we are considering success in life insurance, 
let us look at the achievements of one or two 
men in this field. D. E. Murphy was one of 
the most successful general agents of his day. 
For many years he produced more new busi- 
ness than any general agent then connected 
with his company, and as he began at a time 
when the profits of the business were com- 
paratively high, it would not be far wrong to 
say that D. E. Murphy probably made more 
money than almost any man ever made in life 
insurance. Nevertheless, Mr. Murphy was as 
poor as the proverbial church mouse when he 
accepted a position with the Northwestern, 
and didn’t have enough money to pay his car 
fare to Milwaukee, and was compelled to ask 
the conductor to trust him. 

Another general agent not only did not have 
a cent when he began twenty years ago, but 
was as deeply in debt as his creditors would 
permit him to be. His situation was so pre- 
carious at first that no surety company would 
furnish him a bond, and he was compelled to 
ask help from a few persons who had confi- 
dence in him. He borrowed money with 
which to support his family and conduct his 
business, and if he had been called upon to 
settle at any time during the first seven years 
he would have been compelled to go into bank- 
ruptcy. Nevertheless, he ultimately achieved 
a great success, and will be known for a long 
time as one of the able men of his State. 


A Meacre EpucATION. 


So many persons imagine that a few years 
in a high school or university confer extra- 
ordinary powers that it may be well to con- 
sider just how far a lack of education is a 
handicap. In view of the fact that much 
emphasis is now being laid upon training and 
education for life insurance solicitors, it is not 
necessary to question the value of education 
and training in a special sense. Practice in 
the use of materials that one actually uses is 
always helpful. If a man intended to make his 
living by throwing rocks, why, throwing rocks 
would be excellent discipline even when he 
was doing it on his own time, but it would 
scarcely add to his skill to shovel coal. The 
education which consists of skill in handling 
the materials which enter into actual soliciting 
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is undoubtedly of great advantage to the 
solicitor, and a man of fine faculties might 
occasionally turn his Greek, Latin, algebra or 
geometry to account in the course of inter- 
viewing a prospect, but no man is ever handi- 
capped in soliciting by the fact that he made 
an early escape from the school house. Take 
three or four men who have splendid records 
as solicitors. The moment we learn’ what 
they do every year we cannot but exclaim that 
they are stars. Notwithstanding, these men 
have a very meagre equipment of what is com- 
monly called education. And this is not all. 
They are even afflicted with “sloppy” minds. 
That is, they habitually make ragged and un- 
impressive statements, and when they attempt 
to address a body of insurance agents the ver- 
dict usually is that they make asses of them- 
selves. A solicitor who can just about read 
and write, and whose attempts at public speak- 
ing are hardly more than hysterical screams, 
is capable of writing $400,000 a year. He is 
sometimes leading agent for his company, and 
ranks among the large producers of his com- 
pany. If we apply the test of education as we 
ordinarily understand it he does not know 
anything. But he does know life insurance, 
and he can write applications with ease. He 
might write more of them if his faculties were 
polished a trifle, but lack of school education 
has been no handicap to his ability to solicit. 


PuysicAL DEFECTs. 


Physical defects nearly always impress us 
as being real handicaps, and for many pur- 
poses they are. A blind man cannot play base- 
ball and a deaf man cannot become a musician. 
Generally, it may be said that those who are 
minus a faculty or a bodily member are per- 
manently handicapped, so far as most of life’s 
activities are concerned. Nevertheless, blind 
men and deaf men often make their mark in 
the world, and they are not even hindered from 
soliciting. Two men who have made splendid 
records were defective in their hearing. One 
used to produce $1,500,000 a year as general 
agent, and the other has always been a large 
personal producer, writing something like 
$800,000 a year. Now, deafness is a serious 
defect, and deaf persons are generally avoided, 
yet these two men who cannot exchange a 
single sentence without a sound-conducting 
machine have made splendid successes. They 
have not found even deafness a handicap. 
And now even blind men are becoming solici- 
tors, for only a while ago a man so afflicted 
memorized all the rates in his company’s 
tables and solicited applications quite as vigor- 
ously as a normal man. 


CompETING AGENTS AND COMPANIES. 


Finally, competitors are always regarded as 
vexatious handicaps by the average solicitor. 
Fifteen years ago life insurance companies 
began to multiply rapidly in America. They 
invented unique contracts and methods and 
won considerable success. Because they were 
able to sell policies that varied somewhat from 
the regular kind, most solicitors supposed that 
they were handicapped when they came into 
competition with them. A few solicitors in- 


sisted that the presence of so many new com- 
panies and glittering contracts in their field 
hopelessly handicapped them, and they have 
never put the same energy into their work 
since. Now we could almost fill books with 
figures which show that new companies and 
unique contracts and methods do not handicap 
established companies. The annual statement 
of a fifty-year-old company shows that it has 
gained millions every year during all. these 
years of activity in the organization of new 
companies. Its progress has been as steady 
as if no new companies had ever been organ- 
ized, and almost all of the older companies 
have had the same experience. May we not 
conclude, then, that most handicaps are of the 
solicitor’s own creation, that they will not 
trouble him if he simply forgets them? 


GENERAL PROSPERITY BRINGS 
ADDED PROSPECTS. 


It is reported that in five Southern States 
nearly one hundred and fifty banks have been 
organized thus far this year, with an aggre- 
gate capital of approximately $15,000,000. It 
is also understood that the promoters of many 
of these banks are men who have been 
formerly identified with the organization of 
insurance companies which have either never 
materialized or have only survived a short 
time the abuses suffered through high-pressure 
methods. The news that some promoters of 
unsavory methods have abandoned the insur- 
ance business to organize banks should be wel- 
comed by every member of the fraternity. 
But, on the other hand, promoters usually go 
where the “going is good.” In other words, 
the organizers of new ventures usually seek a 
section which is prosperous and likely to show 
swift response to their pleas for stock sub- 
scriptions. 

Five States that can organize one hundred 
and fifty banks in three months must have 
quite an amount of spare cash which is in- 
tended to go on deposit presently. That means 
that the people are prosperous. Isn’t there a 
tip here for live agents in the South? Why 
not show a great many of these good people 
the merits of life insurance companies as op- 
posed to banks, not only as sound depositories 
but as real investments? Of course, insurance 
as protection is the best argument ever and is 
always in order, especially where the field is 
good. This field appears to be extraordi- 
narily so. 


SOLICITING CORPORATION OR 
BUSINESS INSURANCE. 


One of the big features of life underwriting 
to-day is the development of business or cor- 
poration insurance. The possibilities of this 
field have increased to such an extent that 
most agencies now find it profitable to devote 
a lot of time and thought to working out the 
proposition in some specific and concentrated 
way, rather than to allow the business to be 
developed by the ordinary methods. 

Probably the greatest difficulty encountered 
by those who are specializing in corporation 
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insurance is involved in the fact that more 
than: one man must. be convinced of its de- 
sirability. In writing the ordinary application 
the only person who needs to be “sold” is the 
applicant himself. In the other case, however, 
the assured. and his partners, or those occupy- 
ing important positions and holding consider- 
able amounts of stock in the corporation, must 
all be convinced before the deal can go through. 

This being the case, it is evident that it is 
impossible to develop the business all at once. 
The first interview certainly has little chance 
here, for unless the solicitor could get a 
directors’ meeting and address the board on 
the advantages of the form of insurance he 
was offering, there would be little opportunity 
to close without a lot of preliminary work. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is probably 
not desirable to dispose of the business in 
short order. By approaching it slowly, work- 
ing up to the main issue gradually, and ex- 
plaining.every feature as it is developed, there 
is less danger of some unexpected circum- 
stance bobbing up at the last minute to prevent 
the business from being closed. 

Obviously, there is a lot of explaining to do 
in selling a policy of this character. Though 
people as a rule understand the general prin- 
ciples of the contract, it is necessary to illumine 
a good many dark places before the proposi- 
tion is thoroughly grasped. The first inter- 
view, therefore, may very well be a sort of 
missionary visit, the head of the company, the 
man who is to be written, being approached 
as though he were not to be solicited, but 
merely for the sake of explaining the idea in 
case he should be in the market for it later on. 
This usually enables the agent to state his case 
and develop a degree of interest without being 
closed off at the beginning by the stereotyped, 
“We aren’t interested in that just now.” 

It is a good plan, following the initial solici- 
tation, to follow up the interview with a letter 
going over the subject again and explaining 
each factor involved in the strongest possible 
way. The best man to write such a letter is 
usually the manager of the agency. This 
lends additional dignity to the proposition, 
shows the prospect that interest is being taken 
in him and his concern by the “big men” of 
the insurance company which has approached 
him, and without apparent repetition enables 
the same ground to be gone over by the man- 
ager that was covered by the agent. 


A Userut Letter. 


One of the most successful managers in the 
Ohio Valley, who has devoted a lot of atten- 
tion to this part of his business, has used the 
following form for the purpose of “follow-up” 
work: 


I beg to submit herewith a proposal for the 
protection of your corporation on the life of your 
president. The accompanying sample policy is 
an exact copy of the contract between your com- 
pany and ours, with figures changed to apply 
to the age of your president. 

I am of the opinion that you will find this 
policy especially adapted to the needs of your 
company. In considering business of corpora- 
tion insurance there are three important fea- 
tures to be regarded, namely: “ 

(a) The protection. 

; “ Its value as a sinking fund or emergency 
und. 
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(c) The company. 

I therefore ask that you consider the follow- 
ing reasons why corporation insurance is espe- 
cially adapted to your case: 

The Protection.—Corporation insurance offers 
the only adequate means of protecting a great 
business against the loss of the man to whom its 
management is entrusted. You insure against 
loss by fire that may never occur; why not in- 
sure your brain value and protect your company 
against its loss? 

Corporation insurance protects and strengthens 
the credit and financial standing of a business 
enterprise. Even the loss of the keystone of 
your business structure will not result in weak- 
ening the company’s credit if this loss has been 
guarded against. 

Corporation insurance protects outstanding 
liabilities. The man who is the head of a suc- 
cessful enterprise is ambitious to see it grow 
and extend its influences. This sometimes 
means that obligations must be incurred. The 
energy and ability that have built up his enter- 
prise will carry it to success if he lives; he can 
insure its success even if he should not be 
spared to bring it to a successful conclusion by 
covering these liabilities with corporation insur- 
ance. He is then assured that the enterprise 
will be a monument to his ability and energy. 

Corporation insurance, therefore, protects 
both the capital and future earnings of a cor- 
poration. 

The Sinking Fund a Cash Asset.—A compar- 
atively small fund deposited annually becomes 
a sinking fund, which is an available cash asset 
that increases in value. This asset is free from 
taxation and other expenses, and in this respect 
has decided advantage over any other tangible 
asset of the corporation. 

A corporation policy is not an expense, but is 
an investment that is valuable not only as an 
investment, but doubly valuable, because it pro- 
tects other assets and because it provides 
against the loss of the company’s biggest asset 
—the man who makes the business go. 

The sinking fund thus created never decreases 
in value; on the other hand, it increases, and 
while the values of stocks and bonds decrease 
in times of stringency, this sinking fund has 
permanent, fixed value, that provides quick 
money when quick money is most needed. 

This sinking fund serves as an emergency 
fund, readily available, even when banks have 
closed their vaults. 

The Company.—No other company is so well 
equipped as ours to write corporation insurance. 
Its superior interest-earning power insures sat- 
isfactory dividends, and its immense surplus and 
towering financial strength guarantee the fulfil- 
ment of every contract. In addition, our com- 
pany has given special thought to the increas- 
ing need of this character of insurance, and has 
provided in its contract the features that meet 
the requirements of modern business. The con- 
tract is simple and is free from all danger of 
entanglements. 

I thank you for this opportunity of presenting 
the proposition, which I hope will appeal to 
you. 


This letter, it has been found, paves the way 
for the second and probably successful ap- 
proach of the agent who originally solicited 
the business. The letter has, of course, been 
shown to the other interested members of the 
corporation, who have either been convinced, 
or who have determined what, in their opinion, 
the objection to the policy is. When the agent 
comes, therefore, he is able quickly to discover 
just what stands between him and closing the 
business, and having studied his proposition 
he can usually meet the objections which have 
been raised in short order. 


BUILDING UP CREDIT. 

It has been found that one of the strongest 
possible arguments which can be brought to 
bear on a proposition of this kind is that relat- 
ing to the building up of the credit of the 
corporation. The maintenance of its credit 
is something which every concern will sacri- 


fice much for, and its good credit is guarded 
as jealously as its reputation, with which, of 
course, it is closely connected. 

As it is well known that the loss of one of 
the active heads of the company, which may 
be followed by the withdrawal of the stock 
from its former position and the entrance of 
new blood into the corporation, involving a 
possible change of policy, etc., always affects 
its credit to a certain extent, the advantage 
derived from the asset of a policy of insur- 
ance payable to the company is one which can 











be made to appear extremely desirable. 
Managers who are studying this part of the 
business lay special stress on the proposition 
that only the high-class men in the agency 
should be allowed to solicit. Their opinion is 
that if a man who is not capable of exchanging 
mental thrusts with the head of a big concern 
attempts to interest a prospect the chances are 
that the business will be lost forever. Men 
who frequently make at least fair successes 
while working along ordinary lines may be 
found to be entirely unsuited for the handling 
of the more difficult branch, which requires 
big caliber, tact and ability to present an argu- 
ment in different ways so as to appeal to dif- 


ferent individuals. 


The very fact that business insurance is ex- 
panding so rapidly and that it requires high- 
class men to present it properly will doubtless 
result in many more solicitors of that big type 
being attracted into the field. 


MAKING LISTS OF PROSPECTS. 


Recently the New York Life supplied its field 
force with a list of occupations from which they 
might make up a list of prospects in their own 
localities. The result was amazing to many of 
the producers, and for the benefit of those 
agents who have not tried the plan the list is 


submitted herewith: 


“I’m out of prospects and don’t know whom 


to canvass:”’ 


A Capitalists 
Accountants Cileemians 
Actors Carpet weavers 
Architects Carters 
Art. dealers Carvers 
Artificial ice manuf’rs Cashiers 
a ‘ Caterers 
Attorneys Chairmakers 
Auctioneers Chandlers 
Authors _ Chauffeurs 
Automobile makers Checkers (hotels, etc.) 
B Chefs 
Bakers Chemists 
Bankers Chiropodists 
3arbers Cigar manufacturers 


Blacksmiths 


Civil engineers 


Bond dealers & sellers Cleaners 
Bookbinders Clergymen 
Bookkeepers lerks 
Booksellers Clothiers 
Boot manufacturers Coachmakers 
Bootblacks Coachmen 
Bosses Collectors 
Bottle blowers Commission merchants 
Brakemen Compositors 
Brass workers Conductors 
Brickyayers Confectioners 
Bridge builders Constables 
Brokers Consulting engineers 
Builders Contractors 
Burnishers Cooks 
Butchers Coppersmiths 
3utlers Correspondents 
Butter makers Corset makers 
Button makers Costumers 
Cutters 

Cc 
Cabinet makers Dairymen 
Cabmen Dancing masters 
Candy manufacturers Demonstrators 


Canning factory emp’s 
Cap makers 


Delicatessen proprietors 
Dentists 
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Detectives 
Divers Machintsts 
Doctors Maids 
Draftsmen Mail clerks 
Dressmakers Managers 
Drillers Manufacturers 
Druggists Masons 
Dry goods merchants Masseurs 
Dyers Mates 

E Matrons 
Editors Merchants 
Electric light employees Millers 
Electric ry. employees Miners 3 
Electricians Mining engineers 
Electroplaters Ministers 
Electrotypers Missionaries 
Embalmers Modistes 
Embossers Motormen 
Engineers Municipal employees 
Engravers Music dealers 
Ensigns Musicians 
Envelope manufacturers : 
Erectors Naturalists 


Etchers 
Examiners 
Excavators 
Excise agents 
Executive officers 
Explorers 
Exporters 


F 


Factory employees 
Farmers 

Feathers, dealers 
Fnishers 

Fire adjusters 

Fire dept. employees 
Fish dealers 
Fishermen 

Fitters 

Florists 

Foremen 
Forgemen 
Founders 

Fruit dealers 
Furnace makers 
Furniture dealers 
Furriers 


Game wardens 
Gardeners 
Genealogists 
Generals) 
Gilders 
Glaziers 
Governesses 
Government employees 
Grain dealers 
Grocers 
Guards 
Guides 
Gymnasts 


Haberdashers 
Hardware dealers 
Harness makers 
Hat makers 
Horse dealers 
Horticulturists 
Hotel employees 
Housekeepers 
Housewives 


I 
Icemen 
Illustrators 
Importers 
Inspectors 
Installers 
Instructors 
Interpreters 


J 
Jailers 
Janitors 
Japanners 
Jewelers 
Journalists 
Journeymen 


L 
Lastmakers 
Lawyers 
Leather merchants 
Letter carriers 
Librarians 
Lieutenants 
Life savers 
Lighthouse officers 
Linotypers 
Lithographers 
Loan brokers 
Locksmiths 
Locomotive engineers 
Lumbermen 


Newspaper employees 
Novelists 
Nurses 


Oculists 
Officers 
Opera singers 
Opticians 
Ore dealers 
Organists 
Osteopaths p 


Painters 
Pawnbrokers 
Paymasters 
Perfumers 
Pharmacists 
Photographers 
Physicians 
Pianists 

Pilots 

Plumbers 
Policemen 
Postmen 
Preachers 
Presidents 
Pressmen 
Printers 
Professors 
Proprietors 
Provision dealers 
Purchasing agents 


Rabbis 

Railroad employees 
Real estate agents 
Reporters 

Revenue collectors 
Roofers 


Saddlers 
Safemakers 
Sailors 
Salesmen 
Saloon keepers 
Sanitarium keepers 
Sawyers 
Sculptors 
Seamstresses 
Secretaries 
Servants 
Sextons 
Sheriffs 

Shoe dealers 
Silversmiths 
Singers 
Soldiers 
Solicitors 
Spinners 
Stationers 
Statisticians 
Stenographers 
Stewards 
Stockbrokers 
Students 
Superintendents 
Surgeons 
Surveyors 


Tailors 

Tanners 

Teachers 

Telegraph and 
Telephone employees 


Undertakers 


WwW 
Wiremen 
Wood dealers 
Writers 


Zinesmiths 


Set down under each occupation the names 
and addresses of all the eligibles for life insur- 
ance in that employment whom you know or can 
find out about. There are ways of doing this— 
city directories, telephone books, with which you 


are familiar. 
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THE ANTI-REBATE LAW IN IN- 
SURANCE.* 





History of the Law—Decisions of Courts— 
Validity of Contracts. 





3y Guitrorp A, DEITCH OF THE INDIANAPOLIS 
Bar. 

The Anti-Rebate law in insurance is of com- 
paratively recent origin. The first law, apply- 
ing specifically to life insurance companies, pro- 
hibiting them from discriminating between in- 
surants of the same class and equal expectation 
of life, was enacted in Massachusetts in 1887. 
Since then thirty-five other States (1) have 
followed in her steps and now have anti-rebate 
laws on their statute books. In the legisla- 
tures of nine other States (2) and in the 
United States Congress, legislating for the 
District of Columbia, anti-rebate laws have been 
introduced, but have failed to pass. 

In substance, the Massachusetts law is a fair 
model of the laws passed in most of the other 
States; in as many as eleven of the States (3) 
it has been copied almost literally. It reads: 

No life insurance company doing business in 
Massachusetts shall make or permit any dis- 
tinction or discrimination in favor of individ- 
uals, between insurants of the same class and 
equal expectation of life in the amount of pre- 
mium or rates charged for policies of life or 
endowment insurance or in the dividends or 
other benefits payable thereon, or in any other 
of the terms and conditions of the contracts it 
makes; nor shall any such company or any 
agent thereof make any contract of insurance 
or agrcement as to such contract other than as 
plainly expressed in the policy issued thereon, 
nor shall any such company or agent pay or 
allow, or offer to pay or allow, as inducement 
to insurance, any rebate of premium payable 
on the policy or any special favor or advantage 
in the dividends or other benefits to accrue 
thereon, or any valuable consideration or in- 
ducement whatever, not specified in the policy 
contract of insurance. 

Statutes prohibiting rebating by fire insurance 
companies have been enacted by but six States, 
namely: Minnesota, Montana, South Carolina, 
Indiana, Alabama and Pennsylvania. That so 
few of the States have undertaken to prohibit 
discrimination in fire insurance rates is, to a 
great extent, due to the difficulty in the classifi- 
cation of risks, growing out of the many ele- 
ments of hazard to be considered in the insur- 
ance of property. Of these States Minnesota 
is the only one having a rebate law applicable 
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strictly to fire insurance companies exclusive of 
all others. The statutes of Alabama and Penn- 
sylvania apply generally to all classes of com- 
panies, while those of Montana, South Caro- 
lina and Indiana affect all companies except 
life companies—each of these last three States 
having other statutes relating specifically to 
life companies. 





PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION. 


For violation of the rebate laws many of the 
States (4), in addition to a fine, subject the of- 
fending persons to imprisonment for periods 
ranging from thirty days in Ohio and Colorado 
to as long as one year in the State of Michigan. 
The penalties in the other States are limited to 
fines and revocation af licenses for varying 
amounts and periods. In the States of New 
York, Indiana, Colorado, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Montana, persons knowingly 
receiving rebates are guilty of a misdemeanor 
and are subject to penalties as provided in the 
statutes of those States. In Louisiana any vio- 
lation of the rebate law to which the assured 
is a party annuls the insurance contract ipso 
facto. 

The anti-rebate law, in so far as it prohibits 
the giving of rebates to induce the insurance 
contract, is within the police power of the 
States, and is not unconstitutional as arbitrarily 
and unjustly abridging natural rights and per- 
sonal liberties of citizens in the conduct of 
their business (5). 

Rebate legislation is founded upon the broad 
and equitable doctrine of “equal rights to all, 
special privileges to none.” The purpose, as 
well stated in the recent case of Rideout vs. 
Mars, 54 Southern, 801, construing the Mis- 
sissippi law, “is to secure to all persons equality 
in the burdens of, as well as the benefits to be 
derived from, life insurance. The paramount 
object is to conserve the public welfare. All 
persons of the same class and equal expectancy 
are to be treated exactly alike. Their contracts 
of insurance are to be the same. There is to 
be no difference, either in their premiums or in 
their dividends or other benefits. There is to 
be no contract except that expressed in the 
face of the application and policy. No reduc- 
tion or rebate is to be allowed on any premi- 
ums. The public interest is made paramount 
to that of the individual.” 

The most common violation of the rebate 
laws consists of the allowance by the soliciting 
agent of a part of his commission to induce the 





prospect to make application for the insurance. 
A rebate under these conditions, where made 
without any consideration moving from the 
insured for the rebated portion of the com- 
mission, is clearly a violation of the law, and 
subjects the agent to the statutory penalty. 

Such is the ruling of the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky, which holds, in the case of Hilton 
vs. Commonwealth, 1o5 S. W. 956, that an 
agent who knowingly participates in the act of 
a broker in granting a rebate of part of the 
commission on the insurance, as well as the 
broker, is guilty of violating the statute. How- 
ever, the United States Circuit Court, Sixth 
Circuit, in the case of Interstate Life Assur. 
Co. vs. Dalton, 165 Fed. 176, in construing the 
same statute, holds that where the agent, who 
was entitled to retain a percentage of the first 
premium as his own, gave to the insured a part 
of his own money, and not a part of any money 
belonging to the company, such act was not 
within the prohibition of the statute. The rule 
as laid down by the State court is supported by 
the greater weight of authority, is strictly with- 
in the letter of the law, and is best calculated 
to further its worthy purpose. 

The retention by a bona fide agent of his 
usual commissions on policies insuring his own 
life does not constitute the granting of a re- 
bate or special inducement in violation of the 
law, provided he charges himself with the 
whole premium, so that a proper return may 
be made for the purposes of taxation. How- 
ever, the appointment of a person as agent 
solely for the purpose of obtaining the commis- 
sion on the insurance of his own life is in 
violation of the law (6). 


LIABILITY OF COMPANY. 


There is a conflict between the decisions of 
the courts of Illinois and the courts of Ken- 
tucky as to whether or not a company is liable 
to the statutory penalty for acts of rebating 
by its agents, of which acts it had no knowl- 
edge, and in which it did not connive. 

In the case of Franklin Life Ins. Co. vs. 
People, 66 N. E. 379, action was brought to 
recover the penalty for violation of the rebate 
law. The company set up in defense that it 
had no knowledge of the acts of the agent. 
The Illinois Supreme Court, in holding the 
company liable, said: “If the violation of a 
statute is the act of an agent of a corporation, 
done by such agent while acting in the scope 
of his authority, it is a violation of the statute 
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by the corporation, and it is immaterial 
whether the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion or any of its officers having general au- 
thority knew of such violation or intended vio- 
lation, connived at it, or ratified it or approved 
it. If an agent of a corporation organized to 
issue policies of life insurance is clothed with 
power to solicit and receive applications for 
insurance, and shall, while canvassing for poli- 
cies of insurance, violate the statute against 
unjust discriminations, etc., in the rates of pre- 
mium, etc., or in rebates, his unlawful act is 
not any the less the act of the company, no less 
unlawful, though it be not shown that the 
board of directors of the company, or some 
superior general officer, knew of, participated 
in, or approved such wrongful act of the 
agent.” 

This case was followed by the same court in 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. vs. People, 70 N. E. 
643, wherein it was held that the company was 
liable for the statutory penalty, even though 
the rebate was allowed by the agent without its 
knowledge, and in violation of its written in- 
structions to such agent. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky, in Equit- 
able Life Assur. Soc. vs. Commonwealth, 89 
S. W. 537, to the contrary, holds that a “‘princi- 
pal is not liable criminally for the acts of its 
agent, even when within the apparent scope of 
his authority, unless authorized or assented to 
by the principal or made so by statute,” and 
that the defendant company was not subject 
to penalty for the act of its agent rebating on 
a premium, not authorized or assented to by it, 
but disapproved by it. In distinguishing be- 
tween the Kentucky and Illinois statutes, the 
court said: “It will be noticed that the Illinois 
statute says that the company, together with the 
agent, shall be fined, while our statute says that 
the company or its officer or agent shall be 
fined. Thus will it be seen that the Legislature 
of Illinois intended to make the company and 
the agent responsible, while the Legislature of 
Kentucky did not intend to make them jointly 
responsible, as evidenced by the disjunctive ‘or’, 
which shows that it was the intention of the 
Kentucky Legislature that the general doc- 
trine of the criminal responsibility of the prin- 
ciple should apply.” This case was followed 
and affirmed in the later case of United States 
Life Ins. Co. vs. Commonwealth, 90 S. W. 970. 

The statute of Illinois is alone in penalizing 
the company together with the agent for the 
agent’s acts in violation of the law, to which 
acts it was not a party. The Kentucky law is 
identical to the Massachusetts law, which, as 
heretofore stated, has been followed by eleven 
of the States having such laws, which States 
impose penalties on the offending parties only. 


CONSIDERATION FOR SERVICES RENDERED. 

Where an agent or company rebates to an 
insured part of the first premium in considera- 
tion of services rendered or to be rendered, 
there.is no infringement of the law, according 
to the decisions of the courts of Alabama and 
Rhode Island. The contrary rule is followed 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, North Car- 
olina and Mississippi, where special agency 
contracts were made with certain policyholders 
under which they were to receive incomes 
based upon the amount of premiums collected 


by the company on policies issued within a 
specified time. 

In the Rhode Island case, Quigg vs. Coffy, 
30 Atl. 794, the agent allowed the insured fifty 
per cent of the first premium in consideration 
of the insured’s furnishing him with the names 
of certain others whom he might solicit. The 
court, in holding that the allowance to the in- 
sured under these circumstances was not an in- 
fringement of the law, said: “There was noth- 
ing unlawful in this arrangement, and we fail 
to see why the agreement to furnish names of 
persons to be insured was not a sufficient con- 
sideration for the retention by the defendant 
(insured) of the half of the commission. The 
plaintiff (agent) had a right, for aught we can 
see, to make such a disposition of his share of 
the commission, or even to have given it to the 
defendant without consideration, if he had 
seen fit.” 

This decision conflicts with practically every 
other decision, and undoubtedly has had the 
effect of abrogating the principal object which 
the legislature had in view in enacting the law. 

The Supreme Court of Alabama, in Julian, 
Ins Comr., vs. Guarantee Life Ins. Co., 49 
Southern 234, has held that a contract provid- 
ing for a “special annual income to policy- 
holders, on policies issued within a certain 
period, in consideration that such policyholder 
shall render services to the company, upon re- 
quest, such as reporting upon the fitness of ap- 
plicants and agents and furnishing information 
regarding applicants, etc., is no discrimination, 
but, on the contrary, is a benefit to the com- 
pany, and is based upon a consideration suffi- 
cient to preclude an impeachment of the con- 
tract so as to bring it within the inhibition of 
the rebate law. The court further holds that 
the phrase ‘policyholder of the same class,” as 
used in the law, has reference only to holders 
of like policy contracts. It is interesting to 
note that the Alabama law is different from 
the laws of all the other States in this respect— 
the other States prohibiting discriminations 
between insurants “of the same class and equal 
expectation of life.” 


SpecrAL AGENCY CONTRACTS. 

Special agency contracts, whereby the in- 
sured is made a member of a select body of 
policyholders within a specified territory, and 
is granted a percentage on the premium income 
of the company, in consideration of his furnish- 
ing names of prospective insurants, and of his 
agreement to furnish such information to the 
company concerning others as it may request, 
have been held to operate as illegal discrimina- 
tions against other policyholders of equal ex- 
pectation of life and are in violation of the re- 
bate law (7). 

It has also been decided, in Illinois, that the 
act of a company granting an option to the in- 
sured to purchase shares of capital stock of the 
company constitutes a discrimination within 
the meaning of the law and subjects the com- 
pany to the statutory fine (8). The contrary 
rule, however, has been announced by Attor- 
ney-General Todd of Pennsylvania, in an opin- 
ion rendered re Girard Mut. Life Ins. Co. vs. 
Philadelphia Life Ins. Co., 34 Pa. C. C. R. 296, 
where the policies stipulated that such option 
was “extended to all persons who take insur- 
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ance in the company, based upon the ratio of 
two shares to every $1000 of insurance pur- 
chased.” 

VaALipity oF REBATED POLIcy. 

As to the validity of a policy, where a rebate 
has been allowed, the statutes of all of the 
States, save Louisiana, are silent. The Louis- 
iana law expressly stipulates that any violation 
of its provisions shall annul the contract ipso 
facto. The weight of the decisions of the 
courts of the several States, however, is to the 
effect that the allowance of a rebate does not 
avoid the policy, but only renders the illegal 
part of the contract void and unenforceable. 

In the case of McNaughton vs. Des Moines 
Life Ins. Co., 122 N. W. 764, the company set 
up in defense of its liability that insured had 
accepted a rebate in the form of a special 
agency contract under which he was to receive 
benefits which other policyholders of equal life 
expectancy would not receive. The Wisconsin 
Supreme Court held that this defense was not 
available to the insurer, and could not be in- 
voked by it to defeat the policy claims. 


RECOVERY OF PREMIUM NOTEs. 

Many of the decisions, wherein the courts 
have passed upon the validity of policies upon 
which rebates had been made, arose out of ac- 
tions on premium notes given by the assured, 
where payment was refused because of the re- 
bate, and actions by policyholders to recover 
the premiums paid by them on the theory that 
the policies upon which the rebates were made 
were void, and the premiums paid therefor 
without consideration. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in Laun 
vs. Pacific Mut. Life Ins. Co., 131 Wis. 555, 
where insured sought to recover the premiums 
paid by him on a policy on which a rebate had 
been allowed, held that while the allowance of 
the rebate constituted grounds for punishing 
the guilty parties as the statute provides, it did 
not render the policy of insurance invalid. 
However, in the case of Urwan vs. North- 
western Nat. Life Ins. Co., 125 Wis. 349, it was 
held, by the same court, that where insured re- 
fused to receive a policy on the ground that it 
was issued in violation of the anti-rebate law 
he was entitled to recover the premium paid by 
him, as the contract in this instance still being 
executory was invalid, and furnished no con- 
sideration for the payment made by insured. 

In the case of Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. 
vs. Bowling, 114 S. W. 27, it appears that the 
company issued a policy to insured for which 
he paid the full premium for the first year. 
An additional contract was made whereby he 
was constituted one of a “board of consulta- 
tion” and was. to receive certain reductions in 
his subsequent premiums. He filed suit against 
the company to recover the amount paid by 
him, alleging that the policy was void as being 
issued in violation of the Kentucky rebate law 
The Court of Appeals of that State held: “The 
policy which was issued to appellee was in the 
usual form, and if appellee had died within 
the year for which the premium was paid, and 
appellant had been sued for the amount of the 
policy by the beneficiary, it would not have 
been permitted to defend and defeat the re- 
covery on the policy by setting up this separate 
contract, even though it was illegal, for the 
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reason that the policy contract was executed 
and appellee had no part in the wrong, if any 
there was.” 

In an action by a policyholder, after the pay- 
ment of four annual premiums, to recover the 
premiums paid by him, on the theory that the 
policy was void by reason of the fact that the 
company entered into an “advisory agent’s” 
contract by which insured was to receive cer- 
tain benefits in violation of the anti-rebate 
law, the Supreme Court of North Carolina, in 
the case of Smathers vs. Bankers Life Ins. Co., 
supra, held that the contract was valid, in so 
far as it was executed, but void as to its ex- 
ecutory conditions. As to these terms of the 
contract, the court holds the parties to be in 
pari delicto, and denies the relief sought on 
the ground that a recovery would be subver- 
sive of the very public policy which the statute 
was designed and intended to uphold. 

The Michigan rule seems to be different 
from the rule laid down in Wisconsin, North 
Carolina and Kentucky. In Neffron vs. Daly, 
95 N W. 714, where an agent hrought suit on 
a note given for the premium on a policy, is- 
sued in violation of the anti-rebate law, the 
court held that there could be no recovery. 
The court said: “The contract of insurance 
was prohibited by law, and the act of making 
it was a penal act. The contract was, therefore, 
illegal, and being so the consideration of the 
note failed (State Ins. Co. vs. Strong, 127 
Mich. 347; Citizens Life Co. vs. Commr. of 
Ins., 128 Mich. 86),” and it was the duty of the 
court to take notice of its illegality sua sponte. 

So far as the right to recover on a note given 
for the insurance premium is concerned, Ohio 
follows the Michigan rule and holds that a note 
given for a policy issued in violating of the re- 
bate law is without consideration and cannot 
be enforced (9). These cases all proceed upon 
the theory that as to the executory part of the 
contract both parties are in pari delicto, and 
the courts will not lend their aid to either to 
compel performance of the invalid agreement. 


Pusitic WELFARE INVOLVED. 


The rule that courts will not interfere in 
such contracts is subject to the exception that 
where the public welfare is involved relief will 
be granted, though the result may be that bene- 
fit may be derived by one of the offending par- 
ties. In the recent and interesting case of 
Rideout vs. Mars, 54 So. 801, it appears that a 
policy was issued to the defendant acknowledg- 
ing receipt of $950, the amount of the premium. 
As a matter of fact only $300 was paid, the 
agent having rebated all of his commission. 
Upon the agent’s death his administrator sued 
insured to recover the unpaid part of the pre- 
mium. In rendering judgment against the in- 
sured the Supreme Court of Mississippi said: 
“The interest of the general public, however, 
must prevail, which is that the appellee (in- 
sured) must pay the same for his insurance as 
all others in his class. The general good per- 
mits the estate of the decedent to receive 
something he was not- morally entitled to, 
rather than appellee shall have insurance at a 
less premium than the uniform rate. Accord- 
ing to the contract of insurance the first pre- 
mium was $950, which is the same rate all 
others in appellee’s class were required to pay. 


No other contract not expressed in the appli- 
cation or policy could be made. There was no 
consideration for the decedent’s agreement to 
rebate a part of the premium. When the ap- 
pellee accepted the policy, by virtue of the stat- 
ute he agreed to pay as the first premium $950. 
The law made him agree to pay that whether 
he would or not. The courts will not hear any 
other contract than that written in the face of 
the application and the policy.” 

The disposition of the courts is to leave of- 
fending parties exactly as they have placed 
themselves. Where a company permits its 
agent to discriminate, according to the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals in National Life Ins. 
Co. vs. Anderson, 92 S. W. 976, such company 
cannot even compel its agent to pay over to it 
that part of the premium which he did collect. 
In a clear and pointed opinion the court said: 
“Tf the insurance company agreed with its 
agent that in any given case the premium which 
should have been paid was rebated contrary 
to the statute then that whole contract of in- 
surance was as to the guilty parties void; void 
in whole and in every part; and the law will 
not assist either party in enforcing it as 
against the other; nor will it undertake to con- 
struct a legitimate contract out of a vicious 
agreement by eliminating the obnoxious fea- 
tures. It will neither collect for the company 
the premium which the agent ought to have re- 
ceived or require him to pay over that which 
he actually received. It leaves the guilty par- 
ties where it finds them, not because it desires 
to protect one against the other, but because it 
refuses to have anything to do with either.” 


A RapIcat DECISION. 


The latest and most radical decision constru- 
ing the law has just been handed down by the 
Philadelphia Common Pleas Court in the case 
of Union Central Life Insurance Company vs. 
Anderson (case not yet officially reported). 
In this case it appears that the agent accepted 
the insured‘s promissory notes at four months 
in part payment of the first premium, agreeing 
to accept renewals in whole or in part if not 
then paid. The policy stipulated that all pre- 
miums should be paid in advance. Insured 
failed to pay the notes and the company sued 
to collect thereon. The court held that the 
acceptance of the notes did not constitute pay- 
ment of the premium, in the absence of an 
agreement of the parties to that effect, but only 
operated to extend the period for the payment 
of the debt, and that in accepting such notes 
the company had offered an inducement and 
special favor amounting to a discrimination in 
favor of the insured not specified in the policy, 
in violation of the law, and denied recovery on 
the ground that both parties were in pari de- 
licto, and, being so, were not entitled to the aid 
of the court in furtherance of the illegal con- 
tract. This decision is generally disapproved 
by the companies doing business in Pennsylva- 
nia, as with most of the companies it has been 
a custom to permit agents to accept notes in 
part payment of the first premiums from all 
applicants who desired to make payment in this 
manner. The Union Central is now perfect- 
ing an appeal to the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, and it is to be hoped that the judg- 
ment of the lower court will be set aside. 
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VARYING INTERPRETATIONS BY COURTS. 

As previously stated rebate legislation in 
insurance is still in its infancy, and necessarily 
the decisions construing the laws of the several 
States are very limited in number. Although 
the laws are very much alike in context the 
courts of the different States have come to 
widely different conclusions in. applying them, 
as is evident from a reading of this article, 
which embraces in its scope every feature of 
the law passed upon by the courts. 

The purpose sought to be accomplished by 
the enactment of these laws meets with the 
general approval of all companies interested 
in securing a fair competitive basis in the pro- 
curing of new business, for in this respect it 
results in benefit to them. On the other hand 
it guarantees to the insuring public equality in 
the benefits as well as in the burdens of insur- 
ance. A fair application of the laws by the 
courts will bring about a condition in the in- 
surance business much to be desired by both. 


APPENDIX. 

1. Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

2. Georgia, California, Florida, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Utah, 
U. S. Congress (D. C.). 

3. Delaware, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Washington. 

4. Colorado; Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Loui- 
siana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin. 

5. People v. Formosa, 30 N. E., 492; N. Y. 
Commonwealth v. Morningstar, 22 Atl., 867 
(Pa.); Equitable Life Assur. Soc. v. Common- 
wealth, 89 S. W., 587 (Ky.). 

6. Dare’s Case: 36 Pa. C. C. R., 683. 

7. Smathers v. Bankers Life Ins. Co., 65 S. E., 
746 (N. C.); Urwan v. Northwestern Nat. Life 
Ins. Co., 103 N. W., 1102 (Wis.); Cole v. State, 
45 So., 11 (Miss); State Life Ins. Co. v. Strong, 
87 N. W. (Mich.); Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. 
v. Bowling, 114 S. W., 327 (Ky.). 

8. People v. Commonwealth Life Ins. Co., 93 
N. E., 99 

9. Tillinghast v. Craig, 17 O. C. R., 531. 


THE SUPPLY OF PROSPECTS. 

It is frequently remarked that nearly every- 
body is a life insurance prospect. That is true 
to the extent that nearly everyone, excepting 
the imperfect physical risks, at some time or 
other, will come into the market for insurance 
protection. Getting as many individuals as 
possible to the point where they become real 
prospects, and where the chances of writing 
them are better than even, is something en- 
tirely different, however, from compiling a list 
of names out of a city directory. 

The addition of live prospects to the work- 
ing list of every insurance solicitor is a good 
deal like making deposits in the savings bank. 
They are needed for the future, and will be 
drawn upon and cashed in the future. The 
necessity for doing a stated amount of work 
with reference to the months ahead of him, 
therefore, is obvious to every underwriter, and 
gives point to the work of developing pros- 
pects whose applications may not be written a 
week or two hence, but who can be counted on, 
like the savings deposit, to make good when 
the proper time come a little later on. 
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“I look upon my present prospects,” said a 
successful life man, “as the big bills in my 
pocketbook. If John Smith has told me that 
he is interested, that he wants insurance, and 
that as soon as he pays the note that is hang- 
ing over his house I can have his application, I 
am not in much danger of forgetting Mr. 
Smith. On the other hand, my ‘prospective 
prospects,’ if I may use the expression, are 
much like the loose change in my pocket, 
which I spend rather recklessly and pay less 
attention to than I should. I have to give 
myself a mental raking over every now and 
then in order to keep busy at the job of de- 
veloping new material.” 

The amount of time to be spent at this and 
the number of new people who ought to be 
seen every day are mooted questions about 
which two underwriters will scarcely agree. 
Undoubtedly the situation varies with different 
men. If an agent is devoting his time and 
energy to big business, and is seeing heads of 
large concerns who must be interviewed by 
appointment, and who are difficult of approach, 
it is obvious that a maximum number of in- 
terviews cannot be recorded. On the other 
hand, the man who specializes in quick work 
with small applications, and who works with 
clerks, mechanics, etc., ought to be able to add 
a sizeable list of new names to his card index 
every day. 


DeveLopinG Prospects DAILy. 

A good many agree that it is worth while 
putting in half one’s time in developing pros- 
pects. Give the morning, say, to seeing new 
people and working up material which is to be 
the old reliable bank account, which can be 
drawn on when the cash in hand—the “big 
bills” in the pocketbook—are exhausted. Then 
after lunch get after the fellows who have 
been on the list, and who are ready to be 
worked on in the direction of closing. 

If one carries out this plan it frequently 
happens that an average of four or five people 
can be seen every day in addition to the 
prospects who are solicited the rest of the time. 
Not all, or nearly all, of these can be listed as 
prospects; but a fair proportion of them turn 
out well, and can be turned into the general 
pool of productive names, which form the basis 
for future work, There is no danger of the 
list becoming unwieldy, for the addition of 
half a dozen good names every week ought to 
be discounted by the disposal of an equal num- 
ber who have either been written or crossed 
off the list for the present as being out of the 
market. 

An advantage of the plan of giving part of 
the time to going after new people is that it 
gives the old prospects a rest. There is such 
a thing as worrying a man to the point where 
he dodges before the question is fired. Don’t 
let any of your prospects get into that condi- 
tion. Let a sufficient interval elapse between 
visits, not for him to forget all about you or 
your subject, but to permit any mental discom- 
fort which may have accompanied the previ- 
ous interview to have become a thing of the 
past. 

“Positive antagonism is frequently developed 
in the minds of live prospects,” said a veteran 
insurance man not long ago, “because over- 








zealous agents are too anxious to write their 
applications and push them too hard. If they 
were given a little more time, and were not 
impressed merely with the idea that the agent 
is trying to throw them down and take their 
money away, the results would be much 
better.” 

Every now and then one finds an agent who 
is better than the average, who knows his busi- 
ness, is enthusiastic and can explain his prop- 
osition clearly and cogently, and yet who is not 
doing the volume of business that his equip- 
ment entitles him to. In most cases of this 
kind investigation will show that the agent is, 
so to speak, running in circles, and that he is 
covering old ground too much. What he needs 
is to break away from the beaten path, get into 
a fallow field, try out a new idea and develop 
new prospects. If he can realize that he is con- 
fining himself too closely, and is not working 
up a sufficient amount of new material, he can 
soon remedy this mistake and increase the 
volume of business he is turning out. 


SysTEM AN ESSENTIAL. 


“Most agents have no real system for get- 


ting hold of prospects,” said a_ successful 
agency manager. “They ‘just happen’ to 
think of names, or someone tells them 
that a certain person is in the market for 
insurance. Then they solicit them, and 
they score a fair percentage of success. 
If no better way suggests, a house-to- 


house method would be more productive, be- 
cause actual prospects could Le secured and a 
maximum number of people could be seen. 
Waiting for ‘something to turn up’ that looks 
like a prospect, according to the method of Mr. 
Micawber, is too indefinite to suit me. Going 
out and getting the prospects beats that all 
hollow. 

“I have found that agents like to have names 
upon which to work just because they realize, 
or think they realize, their inability to develop 
good prospects. To meet this situation I have 
frequently taken lists of names, such as mem- 
bers of commercial organizations, stockholders 
in big concerns, names of those appearing in 
marriage licenses, etc., and have divided these 
among my agents, telling them that I have 
been led to believe that the persons whose 
names were given were prospective purchasers 
of insurance. 

“The psychology of this was correct, because 
the agents were given confidence in their 
ability to sell the insurance, inasmuch as they 
believed that the men whom they were to ap- 
proach were already in the market. While it 
is better for the agent himself to devise his 
names and work up his prospects, the system I 
have referred to is better than none at all.” 

A manager in one of the Western cities, who 
was fortunate enough to have in his employ a 
live woman agent, found that she was not 
turning in as much business as he thought she 
was capable of writing. He watched her 
methods, and came to the conclusion that the 
fault was the fundamental one of not getting 
enough prospects. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” he said to her 
one day; “if you'll make a house-to-house 
canvass of the residents of Parkville, one of 
our most populous suburbs, for a month, and 


[Thursday 


let go of your present routine altogether, I'll 
give you, in case you are not satisfied with the 
returns from your work, whatever you think 
you would have made in the usual way.” 

She readily agreed, and the manager 
equipped her with a small register upon which 
to record the number of people she talked in- 
surance with. She went into the district, 
which was occupied by people of the middle 
class, talked with the wives and mothers of 
the suburb, and by the time the month was 
over surprised herself by having developed 
thirty-five really live prospects. 

“This is the best month’s work I have ever 
done,” she said, “for I know I’ll write most of 
these people. I want to thank you for sug- 
gesting this, and I'll turn to it whenever I get 
hard up for material.” 


EpucATING THE WIVES. 

The advantage of the plan referred to was 
many-sided, for in addition to developing pros- 
pects for his agent the astute manager did 
something which he had had in mind for a 
long time—trying to educate women to the 
value of the insurance which their husbands 
were being solicited to buy. 

“Every insurance man knows,” he said, “the 
difficulty which he has in selling insurance over 
the almost constant objection of the wife. 
How often does an agent return discouraged 
after having ‘sold’ the man, only to find that 
his wife ‘wouldn’t think of his throwing his 
money away on insurance’? The fact that so 
much opposition is encountered from those for 
whose sake the policy is taken out emphasizes 
the thought that a lot of valuable missionary 
work could be done educating the womenfolk 
to the necessity of insurance and to the de- 
sirability of having their bread-winners secure 
protection. 

“If we could succeed in getting the wife of 
every man in this town to be a positive advo- 
cate of insurance, instead of either a negative 
factor or an opponent of it, the work of the 
insurance agents would be a lot easier. I think 
it might pay the insurance companies to get 
together and print some advertisements in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and similar magazines, 
addressing themselves to the women, and point- 
ing out the many strong and valid reasons for 
having the members of their family insure 
themselves.” 

The last suggestion is perhaps not practic- 
able; yet the result of the efforts of the woman 
underwriter, who single-handed went through 
a whole suburb, conversing with the house- 
keepers and guardians of the family treas- 
uries, indicates the possibilities which offer 
themselves in this direction. She was able to 
find out why the wives opposed expenditures 
for insurance, and in many cases to meet their 
objections and turn oppgnents into proselyters. 
She left literature bearing on the subject, and 
she removed the big obstacle which had ex- 
isted to the writing of many applications— 
opposition on the part of the prospective bene- 
ficiary of the policy. 

And, getting back to the thesis of this article 
she proved that the house-to-house method of 
developing prospects is one which has many 
features to recommend it. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF LIFE INSURANCE 


IN 1910. 








NAME oF COMPANY. 








Name or Company. 





| Premiums 
Received. 


Losses 
Incurred. 








Home L. and C 
Mississippi Valley.... 





American Central..... 


Bankers Reserve 
Citizens National 


Equitable, New York. 





Home, New York.... 





Siasiaciinnetts Mutual 


Missouri ae ?—< 


Nott Life of U. S.A. 


Northwestern Mutual. 
Northwestern Nat'l... 


St. Louis National.. 
Security Life of Am.. 
Security Mut., N. 


United States A. & L. 




















Industrial Business. 











Colorado National.... 
Columbia L. and T 

Columbian National.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Fidelity, Mutual 
Home, New York.... 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Mutual Life, N. Y... 
National Life, Vt 
National of U. S. 
New England Mutual 


Northwest’n Mutual.. 


Provident L. and T.. 


Security Life of Am. 

















Industrial Business. 

















304,356 


| 
Insurance . Insurance 
Written ———- Losses in Force 
in 1910. eceived. | Incurred. Dec. 31, 1910. 
\ l 
| $ $ 3 $ 
| 726,000 bir: 3 Pe 726,000 
| 1,704,680 82,576 16,035 2,657,617 
2,439,680 109,817 16,035 3,383,617 
176,000 8,420 2,250 318,865 
120,000 2,169 957 120,000 
133,500 5,180 1,000 142,500 
71,000 17,419 6,000 1,331,651 
6,500 ee 
1,945,693 394,956 167,195 11,452,492 
25,000 pO eee 25, 
282,416 139,284 51,067 3,846,947 
1,092,410 51,979 26, 1,092,410 
68,785 8,491 2,110 244,691 
26,555 18,368 4, 450,817 
154,349 14,948 5,099 492,915 
621,666 25,880 621,666 
222,830 43,028 16,250 1,240,212 
143,000 Wee. caceas 203,500 
418,000 SL ease , 
439,500 155,127 44,160 4,402,905 
‘ 509,256 152,572 98,427 4,013,478 
286,4¢ 1,596,680 84,049 yA} 2,236,177: 
12. 079, 741 | 1,322,549 456,064 179,044 12,335,793 
13,5 92,349 8,460 2,926 92,349 
7 547,302 61,321 | 6,600 1,619,544 
2,120,222 558,540 | 104,852 15,542,276 
46,000 9,579 11,790 867,935 
411,894 28,570 1,000 766,414 
511,694 89,825 23,043 2,697,876 
340,011 | 99,865 76,012 3,020,364 
| 317,518 | 56,911 0,000 1,699,230 
349, 152| 75,500 | 17,944 | 6,000 370,688 
2;000 | 240,000 SE aes 240,000 
739,750 61,277 15,000 1,669,000 
76,970 20,612 4 413,825 
160,366 C3 8 ree 163,500 
116,310 34,235 6,000 1,210,142 
631,983 y > 3 ere 645,343 
36,500 EPR ‘esnaen 76,209 
555,121 44,343 3,000 1,824,810 
121,500 9,020 bs 191, 
47,806 42,634 16,744 1,418,830 
1,809,177 248,617 64,447 7,654,559 
216,496 | 5,992 1,026 193,663 
18,580 93528 2:080 | 259,272 
18,658,738 | 3,037,825 976,968 | 87,709,249 
21,089,418 3,147,642 993,003 | 91,092,866 
1,173,352 90,114 30,150 2,927,661 
3 3 3 
1,089,130 Gee  awseee | 1,516,470 
2,094,280 183,276 20,000 | 4,960,356 
5,197,448 | 1,435,744 405,952 35,897,828 
2,001,096 216,026 17,238 5,748,458 
1,424,850 40, 3,500 1,424,850 
11,806,804 | 1,933,994 446,690 49,547,962 
2,044,930 358,221 106,455 12,849,730 
132,680 Geet caases 2,680 
2,000 Ly ee 2, 
417,007 39,531 26,000 1,741,560 
499,763 211,023 168,991 6, 836, 474 
4,155,592 | 1,518,041 672,092 * 411,781 
58,630 65,392 35,972 4, 8, 
480,500 164,542 122,429 4,453,621 
500,383 155,121 49,687 3,783,269 
190,919 77,582 79,376 2,230,8 
429 262 132,460 2,719,727 
3,963,952 629,984 80,105 15,093,824 
4,175,972 | 1,594, 373 937,062 47,665,0) 
1,770,349 542, 418 98,570 41,656,111 
668, 158,158 Santas i 
982,579 55,051 7,897 1,435,889 
1,069,447 364,222 182,955 10,592,619 
5,116,621 | 2,079,518 634,350 48, 556, 340 
2,699,000 885,475 422 937 31,86 3453 
1,685,230 693,554 177,178 18,249,283 
805,261 165,026 7,466 3,867,653 
689,389 72,008 29,401 2,489,463 
1,442,581 230,282 51,690 6,518,542 
3,794,733 367,977 60,947 10,871,596 
244, , | rer 262,500 
49,500 ,<. S a ere 49,500 
594,000 if ee 846,500 
481,883 133,024 10,000 3,480,944 
2,054,653 286,992 75,912 8,732,836 
840,167 252,665 52,345 5,741,061 
134, 000 159,223 peel 4,447,963 
42,572,983 | 12,536,015 4,220,202 342,327,329 
54,379,787 | 13,470,109 4,666,892 | 391,875,291 
6,060,820 992,458 252,862 31,441,867 
5,073,964 190, 487 30,528 130,603 
3,173,008 102,470 20,966 | 2,468,472 
34,406,886 = 14,307,792 : 1,285,415 | 40,040,942 





In addition to the States shown herewith, 
found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. 


FLORIDA. 


PMOGMER Bai@secéeacces 


Industrial Ins. & B.. 


oe Oe ee 


gO)” Eee 


Citizens National..... 
Columbian National.. 


Empire Life .......... 


Equitable, New Yori| 
Fidelity Mutual...... 
Georgia Life ... 
Germania ....... 
Hartford Life .... 
Home Life, N. Y. 


International ......... 
Louisiana National... 
Massachusetts Mutual} 
Metropolitan ......... 
Missourj State........ | 
Mutual Benefit....... 


Mutual of New York.} 


New York Life....... 
Penn Mutual ........ | 
Pl) eee 
Reliance Life ........ | 


Reserve Loan Life.. 
Security L. and A.. 
Security Life of Am.| 


South Atlantic ...... 
Southern States ...... | 
SRE RENO fe ac ceunces=s | 
State Mutual ......... 
Union Central........ | 


ROMANE co i044 xan l 


Grand totals.... 


INDIANA. 


American Central..... 
Anchor Life ......... 
Commercial .........- | 
Central States ....... | 
Indiana National..... | 


Indianapolis ......... 


Intermediate ......... 


Lincoln National..... | 
PREMIO 5. u2d<cacaeeses 
Meridian ..........0-. | 
Modern Life ......... | 
MOGMOR . o cedeadeaancds 
DERN cacccenccse<as 
Reserve Loan ....... | 


South Bend .......... 
SBE ELMS os ce cvanvae 


{ 
Western Reserve..... 


RUMEES cenacgicas 


MO Es cagectees 


Berkshire Life........ 


Connecticut ae. 
Equitable Life, N Y.| 
Equitable Life, low 


ry 


EGEEE ca cccepe wees es } 


Fidelity Mutual.. 
oC ee 





Hartford Life ....... iz 
Home Life, N. Y.....| 


— Hancock seage-t| 
Wife Ins. Co. of Va 


Manhattan. ..cccoceres | 
Massachusetts Mutual] 
Metropolitan ......... | 
Michigan Mutual..... 
Michigan State....... | 
Mutual Benefit........ 


Mutual Life, N. Y.. 
National L. and A..| 


National Life, ee 


Nat’l Life, 
New England Mutual! 


New York Life....... | 
North American...... | 
Northern .......-.-++- 


Northwestern Mutual] 
Ohio State ........+:+- 
Pacific Mutual........ 


Penn Mutual......... } 


Phenix Mutual....... 
Provident L. and T 


Prudential .......----- | 


Prussian Life ......-- 
Reliance ........0++-- 


ERM ci cvk caccvoeses 


Scranton Life.......-. 
Security Mutual...... 


Security Life .......-. | 


State Mutual ........ 


Union Central ....--. 


complete statistics for all the 


camauielines 


$ 
145,065 

8,349 

8, 015 








161,429 


107, 360 








14,651 








2,400,221 632,550 

















2,561,650 | 661,851 

$ | Fg 3 & 
10,317,990 406,570 56,913 10,741,034 
1,025,587 45,873 6,100 1,353,767 
1,918,600 64,349 16,500 2,144,500 
SEOGR: TSUN Oo Sceses PF . - ccawns 243,250 
3,040,560 118,354 33,500 3,399,667 
2,879,136 119,763 3,500 3,346,988 
3,188,092 125,444 15,000 3,708,183 
6,373,377 184,964 24,128 6,587,238 
1,550,236 49,411 4,250 1,682,236 
2,936,450 132,718 8,000 3,766,400 
2,915,580 62,451 16,605 3,343,530 
7,138,488 220,126 34,960 7,466,328 
776,750 45,567 5,000 2,313,350 
2,013,050 ; 12,775 2,473,960 
1,663, 53,865 11,000 1,795,057 
9,646, 270,413 27,500 9,654,740 
1,214! eS een 2,007,500 
14,7 127,000 15,881,458 
34,390 000 1,154,066 

2,431,122 | 414,730 | 

343,790 236,645 9,709,606 
32,917 9,390 912,228 
141,041 112,895 4,446,610 
638,485 203,589 17,699,604 
91,421 13,611 2,739,248 
120,120 28,567 3,855,827 
47,525 14,068 1,372,066 
17,914 467 556,267 
763 71,892 2,219,410 
36,242 108 891,639 
,048 32,735 12,245,429 
145,238 36,254 3,635,634 
8,457 15,175 1,574,795 
199,201 1,612 6,639,425 
i 99,775 14,532,379 
64,966 27,857 2,327,835 
See b °>- czeaa 294,947 
336,535 156,053 10,093,602 
845,444 504,845 25,000,794 
83,508 32,522 436,693 
151,152 28,000 4,522,224 
16,779 6,048 440,773 
7150 90,723 7,846,083 
076 513,140 26,225,611 
38,365 } 1,617,324 
ent. fe 53,000 
787,728 $31,151 25,302,969 
7 9 ray 80,000 
15,784 3,186 442,993 
161,157 39,061 4,612,778 
82,502 51,559 2,517,334 
110,282 15,067 3,058,997 
697,865 |} 152,135 21,454,182 
1” ed erotik 140,794 
7d 227,300 
3,208 486 151,862 
47,241 1,000 1,190,500 
10,237 4,000 368,611 
yo es 1,353,563 
53,855 3,463 1,565,719 
283,248 10,473,261 
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States and Territories and Canada 
Price, $6 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—CONTINUED. LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—CONTINUED. 
Insurance Insurance | ‘ . Insurance Insurance Insurance . Insurance 
Name or ComMPANY. in Force Written —— a in Force Name or Company. in Force Written — — in Force 
Dec. 31, 1909.| in 1910. | SRC Tse: Bi, 000, Dec. 31, 1909.| in 1910. meuech Seed SY 
| | \ \ | | | | 
INDIANA—Cont. $ $ | $ | | _ Matne—Cout. | $ | $ | $ | $ $ 
Union Mutual ....... | 481,815 | 1,606 17,277 | 4,430 | 458 ,338 Northwest’n Mutual..| 7,671,311 | 582,100 294,589 136,641 7,826,117 
United States A. & L.| 66,654 71,563 ee L | cakease | 124,813 Penn Mutual ........ | 4,600,583 | 686,389 190,408 28,115 5,029,842 
United States Life.. 908,295 142,279 28,661 | 10,260 | 877,754 Pheenix Mutual... oc.< | 1,131,543 | 70,674 - 44,467 30,377 1,138,136 
Western & Southern. | 632,229 220,500 17,856 6,300 | 646,317 Provident L. and T..| 2,056,456 | 354,603 77,107 27,788 2,264,287 
— | gn. RS aes | 2,332,550 | 1,433,803 119,054 11,964 3,331,211 
1, i ge | 227,294,721 | 34,516,727 | 7,944,153 | 3,041,869 | 235,938,288 Security Mutual...... | 298,186 | 27,089 10,784 x 308,425 
| ~ | | —| = State Mutual, Mass..| GAT | uatcenth b ezeseeol F Vaceenee ee Geeeeeas 
Grand totals 302,410,294 | 59,871,461 | 10,416,166 | 3,456,599 | 323,118,588 DERPOIETE: sce wensedses 2,280,228 222,877 77,418 41,192 2,356,108 
| | | Union Central 700,636 7,000 23,101 ; 683,446 
Industrial Business. | United States......... | 71,750 4,052 1,755 1,230 67,522 
Metropolitan .. | 34,945,530 | 6,909,799 | 1,165,093 | 322,187 36,567,661 | 
Prudential ..... | 48,244,574 | 14,880,252 | 1,823,841 | 461,313 52,730,868 Industrial Business. | 
Public Savings a ee 6 "922/960 40,891 | err. 4,117,098 Metropolitan ......... 11,982,335 | 2,696,182 411,387 123,522 12,832,836 
Western & Southern.| 1,914,416 | 1,826,355 110,958 25,113 2,383,133 POMGENEAl occcscccsee 2,882,759 2,305,144 121,714 28,012 3,676,184 
Seg Tg TASS OE So EOE Cale SDPO LS -- - 
DARDS. ne scsesnes 85, 104, 520 | 29,539,366 | 3,140,783 | 808,615 95,803,745 SRMMAB, = ice <geies 14,865,094 | 5,001,326 533,101 151,534 16,509,020 
| 
KENTUCKY, | 3 Ss $ $ MICHIGAN. $ $ $ 
Citizens National..... | 8,248,553 | 1,770,885 | —...... 17,500 8,655,637 Michigan Mutual..... 9,070,937 | 1,822,440 286,014 172,477 9,593,127 
Commonwealth ...... | 5,750,095 | 1,816,500 349,115 78,274 6,040,432 Michigan State....... 2,685,810 | 2,126,177 153,297 2,555 4,088,808 
Inter-Southern ....... 1,222,500 | 2,124,500 42,815 8,250 | 2,991,097 Northern Assurance.. 3,724,148 1,320,126 135,221 8,500 Me: 512, 949 
Southern National... .| 1,850,500 846,500 42,173 3,500 | 1,582,000 Preferred Life........] ss vees 1,206,249 ll ee 1,206,249 
| } 
SOAS. (oss... | 17,071,648 | 6,558,385 434, 103 107,524 | 19,119,166 IAG Sedccvaves 15,480,895 | 6,474,992 611,333 183,532 19,401,133 
MRD TAC 25 o.050090% | 6,382,173 | 1,077,822 153,184 109,717 | 6,556,048 ORME ESHO os cndiaceses 6,746,671 | 1,040,064 244,389 132,639 7,133,984 
American Central..... 1 | | Geen 315,913 TjGll | swesee | 315,913 American Central.... 540,130 215,400 17,433 5,000 648,765 
6 ere | Se apeeibes f oS ee 106,000 Bankers, Nebraska... 28,500 41,500 ZOO |) “éwames 64, 
a Seer | 57,399 123,500 3,493 700 56,974 Bankers Reserve..... be eee i ee 21, 
Commercial .......... ee es 000 | seeeee | _ceceee 95,000 TROPIC oo e5:6cs' Kies 3,442,036 297,023 106,879 80,708 3,521,859 
Connecticut Mutual.../ 3,135,404 243,528 80,090 134,079 | 3,053,371 Genads ‘Life <...2..<. 4,910,963 450,500 161,067 84,280 4,989,931 
Equitable, New York} 18,006,183 | 1,730,532 573,650 289,657 | 18,161,523 Central Life, Ia...... 576,260 165,200 22,028 1,000 650,935 
SS EE ee 351,428 10,253 1,023 | 73,428 Columbian National.. 549,175 81,907 17,702 1,000 561,246 
Rowe Mutual....... | 3,754,251 365,522 131,112 33,182 3,722,564 Connecticut General..}  —....... 46,512 6,611 2,850 73,746 
ES See | 218,132 167,843 x 3,000 19,806 Connecticut Mutual.. 3,459,059 | 604,789 129,742 96,048 3,726,786 
Germania ........0.00 } 1,590,601 134,500 59,391 53,191 1,575,446 Des Moines Life..... | 570,720 394,084 20,533 2,000 779,402 
eS eee | 1,734,617 275,566 52,059 24,401 1,812,828 Equitable, N. Y...... 13,584,446 | 1,286,510 531,307 260,714 13,900,508 
PER Sas Sewatesencue | 3,805,715 28,021 72,095 141,564 3,501,087 muduitavle, [asic cs.s..+« 2. 016, 989 524,327 83,174 11,595 2,336,091 
Independent ......... | 1,241,700 | 372/500 12,605 | 4,447 Sue )0s Federal ........:-..--. 866,770 | 586,281 31,508 15,718 1,064,345 
Indiana National..... | Seis | 000 9,249 | wees 324,000 Fidelity Mutual...... 3,025,780 463,376 133,014 278 3,258,587 
International ......... | 53,500 | 146,000 TS eee 132,000 OE Se 1,012,656 198,033 37,686 2,134 1,084,164 
BEBERRTBN oscccesecse | 2,548,420 | 336,467 79,274 | 68,860 2,535 013 ec i er ee 1,382,584 186,597 71,342 39,312 1,491,551 
Meridian ............. 74,000 | 313,000 3,852 | «2... ‘304,000 Hartford Life......... 1,032,180 465,326 50,504 000 1,248,070 
Massachusetts Mutual) 3,400,851 | 490,035 | = 127,511 43,718 3,735,250 ome, New York.... 6,659,487 578,050 235,477 117,045 6,794,822 
Metropolitan ......... | Omens 3,039,116 | 426,923 $9,936 11,387,274 pe ae © | ee 2,970,055 1,083,990 107,860 10,831 3,068,520 
Michigan Mutual..... | 5,696 138,005 | 24,420 42,898 "302; 450 John Hancock........ 3,253,426 561,524 130,909 40,204 3,461,178 
Mutual Benefit .......| 25, 182’ 992 2,768,812 809,589 485,882 26, 461, 747 Lincoln National..... 206,5 79,885 Bee: wewess 237,885 
PERMAIEL LATE cccccicescs 16,233,810 | 1,840,305 522,882 814,980 16,668,167 BMianinttan <....0i000s0< 727,639 60,907 23,206 7,500 731,444 
Missouri State........ 1) mee oe 59,007 1,300; ...... 59, Manufacturers (Can.) 1,937,905 735,480 86,413 6, 2,377,639 
National, V rant. .| 4,106,501 | 621,853 149,353 72,090 4,351,978 | Massachusetts Mutual] 19,722,224 | 2,506,008 687,743 204,681 21,186,688 
National of U. S. A. "159,813 | 167,000 | 9,061 seeces | 265,752 Metropolitan ........ 10,478,384 | 3,582,708 522,62 106,450 12,582,093 
New England Mutual. | 7,943,983 | 1,400,908 315,820 106,108 | 8,714,088 = Minnesota Mutual.... 261,112 18,132 8,251 2, 263,468 
New York Life...... | 25,615,629 943,870 746,919 434,680 | 24,898,513 Missouri State........ 0,758 136,018 ,109 2; 710, 
North American...... | 513,260 137,000 13,919 | .«...... | 546,000 Mutual Life, N. 22,254,001 | 2,973,008 826,617 520,108 23, 966, 913 
Northwest’n Mutual..| — 20,833,899 | 1,833,900 690,655 278,633 | —- 20,823,008 Mutual Benefit 17,958,003 | 4,122,811 722,008 244,657 20,862,557 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 1,055,247 | 182,511 | 29, 212 7,444 | 1,054,453 National Life (Vt.).. 4,351,789 518,453 164,462 99,200 4,521,059 
Penn Mutual ........| 2; "995, 803 429,189 | 96,375 31,398 | 3,339,518 National of o: 1,025,131 77,240 75,319 10,284 1,004,792 
Philadelphia Life......| 84,000 7,000 | 687 seveee | 39, New England ‘Wiest 5,880,481 | 1,169,611 233,115 60,715 6,707,128 
Pheenix Mutual ...... | 4,588,951 | 511,623 | 156,503 | 46,672 | 4,755,741 ew York ee 27,969,125 1,898,188 1,035,225 324,568 28,390,618 
POUGONEAL osc scicceesce | 8,881,234 | 1,496,553 | 308,379 | 72,069 | 9,427, North American, N.J. 432,000 | 289,408 | 8D errs 661, 
IE ck sieus | 306,170 | "175,320 | 533 | 4,000 | 45 North Am. (Cen... 06,13 236,000 | 43,685 8175 938, 
Reserve Loan ........ | 347,645 344,500 | 14,994 | 1,500 | 584,252 Northern, Ill. ....... 3,000 67,500 Se eee 92, 
RRR sc conasnn anaes i 119,000 221,860 | 11,441 | 6,000 | 360 Northwestern Mutual 41 1895, 414 | 4,785,900 | 1,657,817 447,988 43,983,365 
Security of America.. 149,500 27,000 | 2,017 | veces | 70,000 WN GION esis ass: 52 "660 36, 1,823 1,000 63,7. 
Security Mutual ..... 2,825,175 | 1,577,749 73,883 | 5,139 | 4,106,065 Pacific Mutual ...... 1,071, 996 181,111 41,267 27,850 1,117,495 
South’n States Mut.. 297,840 | | 287,605 | 15,419 | 4,000 | 439, Penn Mutual... .<.:.. 6,225,229 753,879 227,5 62,437 6,461,446 
State Life (Indiana).| 1,347,525 | M749) 36,812 |  7000| 1,827,525 + Peoples, Ill. .......-.- 65,300 46,500 1, 1,000 63, 
State Mutual ......... 2;793,983 | 875,833 | 111,720 | 54,958 | 3,268,510 Phenix Mutual ...... 3,893,813 560,487 164,819 96,114 4,205,199 
TPGWBIETS. 6ccecncsvcses | 2644, 930 | 225,326 |- 74,071 | 65,569 | 2,667,196 Provident L. and T..| 3,501,097 2,062 166,157 8,110 4,345,746 
Union Central........ 6,638,520 1,500 | 195,804 | 43,335 | 6,938,415 Prudential 2.000600 0s | 9'980,244 2,752,448 385,543 92,957 11,547,347 
EIMIOM TALE sce cckcpees 15,192 | 595,060 $727 | ws eens | 610,252 OE 5) Sa cacinpenetl.  Sdgeients 16,000 ese 16, 
Union Mutual ....... 527,331 | 15,683 | 17,058 | 5,159 | 494,301 Security Life ......... 149,500 27,000 PT | jscosgs , 
United States ........ 1,308,720 | 166,806 | 34,483 22,210 | 1,253, Security Mut., N. Y. 511,355 94,571 18,902 3,750 528,927 
West’n and South’n..| 890,741 | 173,000 | 26,686 3,425 | 883,341 ee 512,330 139,338 20,440 4,074 65, 
l- fj | eS See cree 1,442,396 164,830 41,672 4,000 1,430,726 
TOs; canicssces | 194,454,064 | 28,090,073 | 5,605,487 3, 112, 624 | 204,128,355 State Mutual, Mass 4,569,475 884,765 174,072 58,289 4,949,432 
Es OR be jperets aera | Sun Life (Can.)...... | 6,351,503 2,240,757 264,071 54,907 302,015 
Grand totals....| 211,525,712 | 34,648,458 | 6,039, 590° 3 220,148 223,247,521 DeWNOES © 6.55.6\0a'eca'eeo 5,481,216 | 1,096,509 182,628 84,836 683 
| | | eas Sig ppehanaiid MMR a grceetise 207,500 eae 207°500 
Industrial Business. | | | | Union Central ....... 4,242,114 571,340 153,553 50,030 4,566,956 
Commonwealth ...... | 3,908,084 | 3,697,043 | * * | 4,999,989 Union Mutual 1.0... 1,372,617 2 76,012 | 46,316 | 32,325 1,350,359 
Metropolitan ......... | 32,136,413 6,150,557 | 1,099,390 403,156 | 33,185,338 United States A.& L. 306,021 100,639 A ne 287,644 
National L. and A...| Boy 591 1,484,025 74,356 28,008 | 2,161,960 ba = 
Peudential ...cs.06s00 118,099 4,286,883 532,247 156,592 | 15,225,859 MARIE. cid Asie | 268,137,349 | ,540,904 | 10,193,084 | 3,649,361 | 284,614,828 
Western & Southern. 719, 521 2,018,965 286,303 83,546 | 7,724,164 |— of SAR SLA Ne Sea 
| | PSST aes | Grand totals....| 28, 618,244 | 50, 015, 996 | “40,804,425 | 3,832,893 304, 015 5,961 
WORRIES <isswesss 59,126,708 | 17,687,473 | 1,992,296 671,302 | 63,297,260 | 
| | | Industrial Business. | £ 
MAINE. $ $ $ $ Bias. John Hancock ....... 3,084,827 | 1,386,106 105,531 31,555 3,660,862 
Union Mutual........ | 10,917,324 | 779,600 | 434,546 138,914 | 11,036,755 Metropolitan ........ | 24,573,168 | 5,995,877 840,205 235,439 26,422,969 
| | | Prudential ..........-- | 15,088,779 | 7/827,315 | 597,880 | 138,597 17,718,404 
MOOR. sc ciscvennanssss | 2,154,514 | 236,920 | 59,080 92,138 | 2,182,752 = fa ae doe eee 
Columbian National..| 392,624 | 55,877| 11612| ...... 379,401 ee es | 42,746,774 | 15,169,298 | 1,543,616 | 405,591 47,802,235 
Connecticut General..| 472,166 173,166 | 21,627 4,000 | 598 202 pe : : ‘ 
area ggg Mutual. | 3,686,281 | 491,942 | 132,979 89,349 | 3,875, 260 Grand totals... -| 322,667,566 | 65, 184. 195 | 12,348,038 4,238,485 351,818,197 
Equitable, N. Y...... 11,469,513 | 814,510 | 414,349 107,186 | 11,496,947 
Fidelity Fa ea | 494.719 | 235, 20,744 2°00 | "631, MusstsstPrt. z = 3 g $ 
Home Life, N. Y....| 772,463 | | 38,152 4,000 912,239 American National...| 409,000 101,500 22,499 11,913 $36,300 
John Hancock ....... | 2,521 | | 24,671 | 1,000 729,436 Citizens National..... 793,000 99,000 13,388 6,000 071 
Manhattan ............ | So ree ae ee | sii 1 Vee cneetemallate Equitable, New York. 15,402,959 1,244,699 237,821 202,691 * G0: 976 
Massachusetts Mutual] 8,087,271 | _ 406,240 | 122,499 | 40,387 | 3,366,376 Fidelity Mutual ...... 4,104,380 367,210 138,166 69,748 4'032,809 
Metropolitan ......... | 6,329,913 1,726,165 314,371 | 51,978 | 7,330,186 Franklin Life ....... 1,310,296 606,210 42,418 x 1543, 00 
Mutual, New York..) 10,823, 798 | 816,033 | 408,086 284,883 | 10,887,096 Guarantee Life....... 130,000 812,860 REM | | cewres 738, 
Mutual Benefit ......| 6.062.138 | 601,974 219,675 94,749 | Se GA eA eee ere 1,000 ‘<d e ee e 1,000 
National (Vt.)........ | 20261843 | 206,817 75,899 15,018 | 2,119,472 «- Home Life of N. Y.. 862,643 | 295,850 29,756 13,000 974,543 
New Eng. Mutual....| 3,857,343 | 581,814 | 182,459 59,112 | 4,174,166 International ........ 342,356 355,725 18,057 2,000 439,215 
New York Life...... | 7,954,947 | 748,364 308,502 143,699 | 8,115,324 Lamar Life........... 2,235,310 | 1,147,844 87,623 12,970 3,175,089 
| | | | Louisiana National... 669,500 | 521,000 30,770 0 933,500 


* Included in ordinary. 


In addition te the States shown herewith, 
found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. 











complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be 
Price, $6 
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Insurance | Insurance . : Insurance 
Name or CoMPANy. in Force Written ———_ | cee in Force 
Dec. 31, 1909.| in 1910. i | ncurree. !)ec, 31, 1910. 
| | { | 
Mississipp1—Cont. 3 $ $ $ | 
Massachusetts Mutual] 221,081 | 226,500 16,029 | 2,000 | 444,581 
Michigan Mutual..... | 1,518,907 | 174,829 42,999 | 39,500 1,498,484 
Missouri State ....... | 1,566,663 615,365 52,444 99/853 1,422,982 
Mutual Benefit ...... 6,271,106 684,517 218,658 53,799 6,538,620 
Mutual Life ......... 17,112,703 | 2,208,513 576,247 178,994 17,820,435 
National Life ........ 97 616 21,295 2,500 490,866 
New York Life....... 32,7 78,58 24,803 420,765 26,718,799 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 1,298,024 341,5 45,942 3,051 1,339,451 
Penn Mutual ........ | 9,515,833 | 1,989,255 324,622 | 82,323 10,275,275 
Philadelphia Life..... | SL ceavaee AME bs. ucaseatt- 4 ndeenee 
Phenix Mutual......./ 1,724,939 667,579 69,464 11,053 2,229,055 
Protective Life ...... | 30, 80,000 7 | ee 95, 
Prudential ........... | 5,659,026 | 477,697 | 188,096 89,344 5,649,053 
IRONING. 6562 ctever ows | 498,31 348,08 23,283 5,000 689,902 
Reserve Loan ........ 29,0! 58,500 2,626 1,000 7, 
Security Mut., N. Y.|} 1,169,755 259,727 40,237 4,000 1,284,301 
South Atlantic Paene | 1,145,683 470,105 34,415 26,000 1,243,293 
SURE EMS. ecscvisccs 1,263,337 215,470 39,728 18,250 1,255,178 
Union Central........| 6,016,661 716,700 213,817 60,635 6,236,909 
Volunteer State ..... | 2,697,095 484,384 96,213 19,000 2,768,967 
WOOMNE 2 .ccta ven. 110,942,325 | 18,272,842 8,587,392 | 1 1389, 396 116,706,215 
Missouri. | $ $ $ $ $ 
American L, and A..| 19,300 or Oe) Tee ee ee | 2,100 
German Mutual....... | 2,536,105 701,991 103,740 50,648 | 2,969,773 
Great Western ....... 1,243,700 660,600 61,280 | 18,351 | 539,400 
International Life....| 2,520,165 | 2,135,073 99,669 4,100 2,854,412 
Kansas City Life..... | 7,108,952 | 2,068,404 271,974 7,531 485,411 
ST eer | 371, 313,500 22,357 2,000 619,000 
Missouri State ....... | 8,113,586 | 2,463.983 326, 411 63,529 8,331,905 
St. Louis National... 1,083,821 265,750 39,252 11,225 1,083,399 
TECUMIB SU ettee ces | 22,996,629 | 8,609,801 924,684 | 197,385 24,885,401 
Mite. BAG. oo sicc ccs 12,865,862 | 2,106,212 434,009 139,397 13,670,777 
American Central.. 971,518 313,850 80,152 19,000 2,520,244 
Bank Savings Nat'l.. 263,480 138,380 | ees 157,980 
Bankérs Life ......... 1,409,688 246,000 49,863 1,000 1,521,688 
Bankers Reserve...... 1,529,500 359,500 70,735 6,000 1,752,103 
CARHOE Tate oc cccccvess 322,884 4,009 14,336 2,000 | 317,404 
Content Ele ...c0<ss- 4,000 124,485 4.165 sol dead | 116,285 
Colorado National.... 132,647 74,077 Cl eee 124,154 
Columbian National.. ,404,539 288,576 54,432 11,000 1,519,543 
Connecticut Mutual... 8,129,911 1,585,720 279,979 137,657 8,857,403 
Des Moines .......... 2,064,548 329,998 | 73,391 32,150 2,148,856 
Equitable, New York 25,283,106 | 1,065,835 889,252 403,833 24,463,842 
Equitable, Iowa....... 1,424,513 538,726 59,911 8,030 1,776,961 
DO eee eee 528,358 655,315 18,598 5,532 75, 
Fidelity Mutual...... 3,397,081 241,688 139,622 52,367 3,354,267 
Franklin Life ........ 3,305,741 657,908 519 48,821 465, 
eS See 2,761,483 715,000 117,491 106,420 3,174,010 
1 Free _ 3,903, 567,341 168,387 105,506 3,795,195 
PiOne EMO o6 56s cveces 1,815,045 267,90 64,680 16,510 1,938,755 
ee eee 4,640,611 | 1,264,024 141,924 45,043 4,737,849 
ohn Hancock ....... 14,850,420 | 3,211,953 611,089 188,567 16,227,845 
aFayette Life ...... 179,500 64, (| Ae 99,5 
pO ee eee 1,877,144 215,466 59,002 60,794 1,892,230 
Massachusetts Mutual 9,074,760 | 1,064,301 318,627 106,445 9,724,514 
ER ccextick ».< sseens 68, eee 68,5: 
Metropolitan ......... 31,321,291 | 6,594,041 | 1,279,631 329,751 34,778,905 
Michigan State ....... 32,605 75,219 Oo: 1 88, 
Minnesota Mutual.. 2,599,794 56,591 69,451 ,500 2,402,600 
Mutual Benefit ...... 16,302,120 | 1,239,189 475,003 261,012 16,734,703 
Mutual Life ......... 38,738,934 144,744 | 1,252,636 779,081 38,995,412 
National Life......... 7,244,018 | 1,024,587 | 227,479 86,858 7,371,212 
National of U. S. A. 1,738,894 156,590 | 78,431 25,058 ,681, 
New England Mutual. 6,844,654 3,528 | 235,361 41,019 7,347,991 
New York Life...... 61,316, 399 4,022,169 { 2,202,663 709,061 62,063,784 
North American...... 424,679 309,590 | 17,993 7,000 591,769 
Northwest’n Mutual.. 17,951,773 | 4,049,000 500,024 229,270 21,549,878 
Pacific Mutual ....... 4,090,774 416,635 | 148,410 363 4,064, 382 
Penn Mutual ........ 8,268,549 1,398,973 | 346,999 | 88,383 | 9,404,684 
Phenix Mutual....... 5,734,716 681,380 | 207,363 60,357 6,137,605 
Provident L. and a 6,529,497 | 1,172,007 | 240,425 22,092 7,241,413 
Pradeatial .....c0.0.< 887,099 | 5,013,343 | 816,488 277,170 ,066,547 
Reliance ....... 258,100 369,464 18,749 1,000 559,064 
Reserve Loan 1,012,668 585,500 | 32,136 29,000 1,189,734 
Royal Union Mutual. 1,871,522 803,059 | 443 3,000 206,406 
Security Life of Am. 1,859,000 260,000 | : | ee 000 
Security Mutual...... 533,610 17,875 | 15,339 2,463 432,099 
Ct Caer 2,000,158 311,894 | 56,965 23,000 2,128,330 
State Mutual, Mass.. 4,848,703 | 1,155,027 | 196,381 62,371 5,371,071 
State Mutual, Ga..... 796,500 397,000 | 144,974 1,000 3,955,875 
pi Seer 7,531,048 1,071,665 | 235,795 | 74,921 8,182,717 
Union Central ....... 7,827, 057 | 1,024,729 293,621 91,181 8,322, 
Union Life .......... 7,350 866.200 oie 873,550 
Union Mutual ....... 2,441,157 115,150 84,301 58,874 2,365,429 
United States Life... 1,025, 348 212,961 31,055 ,648 1,048,169 
pS Rr nee | 967,777,996 | 56, 646,827 | 13,361,523 4,969,513 } 398,205,115 
| REE: LRT SEE Ss 4 eS Sat Se See 
Grand totals....| 390,774,625 [ 65 65,256, 628 | 14,286,207 | 5,166,898 | 423,090,516 
Industrial Business. | | 
i Hancock........ 7,125,741 | 3,220,909 275,358 99,229 8,196,814 
etropolitan ......... 71,759,221 | 11,853,314 | 2,441,754 845,591 75,225,478 
National L. and A.. 555,256 738,089 26,461 715 ,410 
Pradential ........... 35,346,576 13,976,151 | 1,332,267 389,201 38,311,393 
EOGIE 3 veat aces 114,786,794 | 29,788,463 4,075,841 | 1,340,737 122,423,104 
NEVADA. $ 3 $ 3 3 
Bankers Reserve......) «—--sseeee 42,500 eee eaves 42,500 
Capitol Life .......... fo gee ED cwhnwne 53,000 
Colorado National.. 227,874 14,618 | 158,720 
Continental L. I. A 34,4 11,837 1,496 63 43,637 
Equitable, New York. 860,437 27,000 34,268 13,739 843,977 
ome Life, N. Y.... 187,984 3,346 7,353 | 1,300 180,488 
So a ae ae 9,500 320 Riaees 5 








































































47 
LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—CONTINUED. 
| } 
Insurance Insurance P | 2 Insurance 
NaME oF Company. | _ in Force Written baa pa in Force 
‘oa 31, 1909.| in 1910. ——— po ene ee SE 1686 
Rte | | l | 
NeEvapa—Cont. $ $ $ 
Misatiattat «.<.cc.2.5s. } 100,444 32,000 4,510 | 1,000 116,194 
Mutual poste . 1 216,315 12,333 ae 201, 
Mutual . : 2,513,735 403,904 86,313 | 61,894 315,110 
Nat’l of U. ; fs eee ee mh " “aezens 6, 
New York Tie : 5,043,572 | 1,167,221 226,237 56,740 | 5,628,953 
Occidental (Cal | eee ete 85, meee ‘edades 91,520 
Pacific Mutual. .| 573,130 169,512 21,357 , 620,900 
Penn Mutual ........ | 675,309 219,500 24,992 17,030 802,419 
Pittsburgh L. and T.| ___....... 74,000 |) oe 121,114 
DS ae F camecgg Ee pa tanekes | | ae 000 
State Life ............ | 304,500 25,000 4 j/.s 269,500 
Evavelers .......s.000 | 87,282 2,000 2,057 630 82,282 
Union Central ....... | 6, 1,000 SUL,» danane 57,000 
Union Mutual ....... | 220,854 18,133 7,611 1,522 225,439 
NOME acd ceaxc.s 11,860,836 | 2,404,164 449,852 159,918 11,983,559 
New HAMPSHIRE. | $ $ | $ 
7Etna Life ........... 1,874,159 117,315 62,479 41,633 1,825,390 
Columbian National. .| 468,148 293, 5 A ere 706,128 
Connecticut General..| 1,683,111 342,490 66,029 26,923 1,918,691 
Connecticut Mutual..| 1,367,404 148,560 50,861 25,185 1,374,625 
Equitable _Life........ | 2,230,583 140,993 91,426 8,257 2,247,320 
Fidelity Mutual......| 107,517 50,761 (> | eee 132,687 
John Hancock ....... 891,128 335,94 855 11,500 1,110,871 
BEAMBAGEM occ cecnces 81,569 13,575 3,114 ,000 569 
Massachusetts Mutual) 4,637,420 197,141 126,828 114,473 4,652,410 
Metropolitan ......... 6,329,339 | 1,436,436 318,225 53,070 7,018, 
Mutual Benefit....... 1,330,397 75,353 51,234 44,900 1,424,315 
Mutual Life ......... | 692,292 444,622 309,633 245,772 7,658, 
National Life ........ 6,055,444 793,131 09 103,408 6,348,229 
New York Life...... | 4,694,272 301,286 177,962 38,744 | 4,744,592 
Northwestern Mutual. | 2,502,434 84,000 92,166 | 71,548 | 2,535,800 
Penn Mutual ........ 916,322 30,000 38,709 49,236 | 761,496 
Phenix Mutual....... | 700,54 60,500 25,172 28,552 | 709,548 
Provident L. and T.. 721,489 182,510 29,289 3,000 | 833,599 
Prudential ........... 2,618,726 57 114,960 12,331 | 2,983,701 
Security Mutual...... 108,182 1,740 cS | ee | 100,537 
State Mutual ........ 933,03 204,754 37,862 31,228 1,022,431 
Teaveless ..2-.000<+. 1,496,798 250,153 66,580 24,126 ton 
Union Mutual ....... 1,266,161 74,069 49,895 19,259 1,276,794 
“FOGG. 0isceces 52, 706, 581 6,378,545 | 2 2,042, 197 ‘¥ "949, 012 | 53,151,854 
Industrial Business. | 
Columbian National..| 32,009 382 DE | cxnndne 29,370 
Metropolitan ......... { 11,148,863 | 1,776,378 375.060 105,638 11,666,748 
i. | | 2,246,356 | 1,648,697 88,970 20,605 2,663,808 
WC) eee eer 13,427,228 | 3,425,457 465,713 136,243 14,359,926 
New Jerstzy. 3 3 $ 
COMMEEE 5 cccéccesgesss 3,191,854 699, 111,311 23,250 | 3,39€,600 
Mutual Benefit ...... | 30,646,881 | 4,584,660 | 1,093,242 665,222 33,282,445 
North American...... 1,111,706 | 1,675,373 54,935 3,395 | 2,152,087 
DSS eae | 67,200,408 | 12,363,749 | 2,245, "462 737,801 | 72,342,156 
SME © o ccadoedess=- | 269, "353,000 I” «Gade 475,250 
TOMS: eos5<40%5 102,420,349 | 19,675,782 | 3,519,265 1, 429, 668 111,648,538 
MEM dccccc etsned cece: | 8,789,056 | 1,650,923 233,802 239,837 9,292,096 
Bankers, New York..| 536,496 67,688 16,274 12,846 484,423 
Berkshire ....:.006+-.: | 1,865,815 107,000 54,042 45,270 1,773,415 
Columbian National..| 676,889 181,015 SME, 2 -éeclece 761,346 
Connecticut General. .| 1,277,254 568,660 40,845 1,000 1,533,442 
Connecticut Mutual..! 4,040, 569,142 144,018 131,501 4,194,7! 
Equitable, New York.| 43,288,352 | 4,301,553 | 1,288,637 713,070 43,355,501 
Fidelity Mutual....... 3,163, 451,419 122,127 59,930 3,249,233 
Germania ......ccccees 1,539,077 823 57,321 685 1,652,463 
eer eee | 119, 144,000 1,775 15,000 221,000 
NE inks accnvndneseas } 3,035,817 529,279 77,362 38,048 3,343,487 
John Hancock ....... | 7,738,708 | 2,448,776 324,767 59,158 8,809,552 
Manhattan .........-. 1,483,232 165, 42,108 44,358 1,478,793 
Massachusetts Mutual! 8,058,436 | 1,176,139 310,971 178,597 | 8,638,346 
Metropolitan ......... 39,609,449 | 10,246,92 1,795,399 457,001 | 44,190,485 
Mutual, New York...! 25,056,194 | 3,095,195 725,531 | 1,179,841 26,856,798 
National, Vermont...! 1,757,865 201,316 65,111 101,610 1,818,444 
New Eng. Mutual.... 3,741,541 854,691 130,866 146,349 | 4,179,351 
New York Life...... 35,562,248 | 4,012,501 807,131 | 772,949 | 36,387,422 
Northwest’n Mutual.. 22,028,508 | 3,876, 337,107 | 269 | 24, = 313 
Pacific Mutual........ 300,442 65,5) 10,217 | 2,147 | 
Penn Mutual ........ | 16,719,697 | 4,186,068 542,062 | 110,597 | 18, so0 758 
Philadelphia Life..... | 1,954,091 242,483 | 90,446 | 4,000 907, 
Pheenix Mutual....... { 2,525,816 168 | 82,310 22,262 2,570,935 
Presbyterian Minis’rs| 432,493 | 182,500 pS a 523,493 
Provident L. and T..! 15,568,564 | 2,130,176 | 586,794 179,889 | 16,358,158 
IEEE 8S 6 cei dens caus | 564,696 | 577,408 | Se, Séeens 433,964 
Reliance ........ | 75,500 | 3,000 | 1,098 Sesace 13,500 
Security Mutual . 678,277 173,833 26,762 14,079 | 759,517 
State Mutual ........ | 2,548,845 | 734,143 90,095 | 47,991 | 2,860,751 
MAND wise vccdenwans | 321,402 | 103,360 12,594 | 2,250 | 332,447 
Fenvelers ......0..0008- | 6,115,803 | 1,797,575 189,128 45,348 | 7,088,063 
Union Central ....... | 1,874,057 | 366,590 56,508 28,850 | 1,932,025 
Union Mutual.........| 961,388 | 92,265 31,566 | 16,143 | 965,465 
United States ........ | 1,189,675 181,243 27,466 | 45,820 1,157,881 
2 ee | 265,198,993 | 46,220,844 | 8,363,969 | 5,126,701 | 282,710,245 
| | 
Grand totals....| 367,619,342 | 65,896,626 | 11,883,285 | 6,556,370 | 394,358,783 
Industrial Business. | | 
CREME. So cxccndec-ces | 8,938, 226 | 3,461,113 338,246 | 108,672 9,276,091 
Columbian National..| 3,609 63 . eee | 3,169 
Germania ...........+ { 14,057 5,486 653 | 887 | 18.324 
John Hancock ....... | 17,283,346 | 3,749,943 663,116 | 239,773 | 19,041,870 
Metropolitan ........- { 102,108,429 | 13,968,146 | 3,452,602 | 1,270,969 106,308,419 
Prudential .........-.- 134,759,581 | 27,222,754 ,240,264 1,707,499 144,243,844 
as 50 cates 9,695,019 3,327,802 278,891,717 





263,102,948 48,407,505 





In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be 


found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, 








ready early in July. 


Price, #6 





























































































































48 MONTHLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. | Thursday 
LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 
Insurance | Insurance . Insurance Insurance | Insurance | p.; Insurance 
Name or ComPAny. in Force Written | menian 4 Prstroeh in Force Name or CoMPANy. in Force Written moitin Races 9 in Force 
Dec. 31, 1909.| in 1910. Seer eee eeenes ee. 81 1900. Dec. 31, 1909.} in 1910, eceived. | Incurred. lnec 31, 1910. 
| 
| | : ] 

New York, z $ $ | $ | $ Ounto—Cont. | $ $ $ $ $ 
CE BAe 3,446,201 509,486 103,307 81,584 3,284,749 State Mutual, Mass..| 8,233,247 | 1,544,264 304,463 140,467 9,027,237 
I erry 284,570,812 | 20,011,939 | 11,884,605 | 4,194,773 | 284,963,392 Se) a AE Rae 12,091,082 | 2,926,216 407,864 204,080 13,355, 
Germania .........00- 044, 1,189,426 65,081 317,686 | 508,346 Union Mutual ....... 2,020,024 ,461 63,847 20,061 1,985,996 
Home ........cceeeeee. 15,927,365 | 2,334,366 647,167 197,803 | 16,990,919 United States ........ 2,776,715 301,916 81,270 36,570 2,655,549 
Manhattan ........... 9,619,032 "694,437 297,674 324,385 | 9,294,990 
Metropolitan ......... 130,335,978 | 36,286,874 | 6,158,734 | 1,193,048 | 151,740,045 Tabb. <ckveesce 582,227,118 | 87,805,644 | 21,317,581 | 8,371,007 | 616,923,724 
_ eS NO ere 211,714,635 | 16,043,427 | 8,303,8 5,215,873 211,873,615 
Oe eee 282;795,562 | 21,778,635 | 12,253,651 4,437, ad 288,689,815 Grand totals.. 647,765,205 | 108,388,832] 23,792,573 | 8,923,777 691,213,084 
ORG nash sini giee oon 505,155 | *6,270,078 18, 757 6,753,676 Industrial Business. 

Security Mutual...... 10,865,588 881,790 353, oot" "550 10,672,020 Germania ............- y Oe! Cae | | ees 
United States ........ 7,047,740 686,286 199,461 198,385 769,988 ohn Hancock ....... 1295,,7 65, 12,660 2,067,498 
— — fetropolitan ......... 84 0640 12,739,279 | 2,862,172 832,169 454, 
MD ccsusenses 965,872,758 | 106,686,744| 40,584,818 | 16,386,565 | 1,000,541,555 Ohio Burial .......... $93,352 851, 48, 13,186 1,193,647 
oy ren 68, 744 ,973 | 22,214,992 | 2,622,087 678,677 75,781,723 
PEA Ss ous bDaeieswasaee 39,065,611 | 5,979,854 | 1,349,610 823,595 41,110,192 Western & Southern. J 62,5 9,754,310 1,359, 242 340,457 29/574, 282 
Berkshire 8,685,527 540,271 335,393 200,729 ,679,648 ire 
Colonial 1,303,700 526,100 48,000 8,531 1,489,300 pss ee ee eee 181,705,076 | 48,756,055 | 6,957,441 | 1,877,149 197,072,487 
Columbian National.. 5,706,652 854,825 186,645 600 5,641,237 
Connecticut General.. 13,775,062 | 2,719,500 467,376 127,353 15,198,163 PENNSYLVANIA. $ $ $ $ $ 
Connecticut Mutual.. 43,253,156 | 3,916,145 | 1,489,963 | 1,032,007 43,955, Fidelity Mutual. 24,856,356 | 1,899,413 983,767 420,669 24,629,601 
Fidelity Mutual....... 9,319,720 971,068 401,947 137,082 9,469,309 Girard Life ..... 2,711,125 ,690 118,181 43, 2,914, 
John Hancock ....... 46,260,018 | 12,333,579 | 1,866,827 426,951 52,636,324 Penn Mutual ........ 92,208,150 | 10,442,806 {| 0,802,414 | 1,161,437 96,062,877 
Massachusetts Mutual 37,172,601 | 4,326,139 | 1,339,717 496,069 ,669, Philadelphia Life..... 15,676,687 ,892, 629,987 135,860 269,583 
Mutual Benefit ...... 58,671,943 | 9,234,481 | 2,019,704 | 1,063,357 64,689,417 Presbyterian Min. F. 2,782,455 547,065 89,367 22,000 2,958,019 
eS Ree 16,411,544 | 1,283,360 620,4 258,998 16,467,914 Pittsburgh L. and T.. 17,282,157 | 4,085,153 596,584 257,093 18,512,465 
New Eng. Mutual... 18,214,492 | 4,482,219 661,962 171,519 | 21 ‘545,805 Provident _L. and T.. 75,872,126 | 9,580,323 | 2,886,377 714,302 79,306,454 
Northwest’n Mutual..} 167,578,121 | 19,328,350 | 5,125,927 | 1,932,805 179,252,150 Reliance Life ........ 5,075,160 | 1,993,748 244,767 000 6,143,766 
Penn Mutual ........ 60,214,342 | 11,085,648 | 2,274,861 615,029 66,252,141 Scranton Life ........ 9,829,025 | 5,233,984 432,189 47,000 11,502,686 
Phenix Mutual ...... 19,464,207 | 2,661,261 86,958 382,556 20,638,320 = 
Pittsburgh L. anc _T.. 9,352,594 514,223 323,403 444,02 8,549,437 Rotalec vseetwssen 246,293,241 | 39,248,850 | 9,783,683 | 2,861,361 258,299,522 
Provident L. and T 23,746,988 | 4,237,048 893,734 206,194 26,208,011  Aitna Life .....6.0.. | 22,330,046 | 2,523,438 777,741 471,698 22,820,256 
PEUGERi Al 6. 6050000000 136,525,827 | 23,876,854 | 5,296,804 | 1,353,028 147,893,272 American Central..... 2,534.01 483,850 75,362 6,500 2,609,233 
Se 2,730,301 | 2,176,309 18,340 | =... ss 1,520,813 Baltimore Life........ 2,522,110 648,159 106,709 28,636 2,803,696 
State Mutual ........ 18,984,298 _ 801,415 991 487,185 20,043,885 Bankers of Nebraska. oo 501,000 18,971 2,000 587,000 
pS ere 38,316,148 | 7,527,007 | 1,462,237 659,183 43,427, Bankers of New York 1,961 296,553 56,94 39,282 1,656,093 
Union Central ....... 17,740,466 | 2,518,649 8,197 250,968 19,130,591 Berkshire Life ....... 16, 099, 534 743,482 541,847 127,384 16,207,966 
Union Mutual ...... 5,494,612 332,792 191,951 86,869 ,472, Canada Life <......%.. 2,754,754 853,316 87,299 34,100 2,241,163 
Colonial Life ........ 996,000 517,700 35,232 9,572 1,219,200 
cc ee eert 797,987,930 | 124,227,097] 28,551,011 | 11,191,628 858,947,272 Columbian Natcional.. 4,280,728 361,296 136,680 16,510 4,086,719 
aA --- Connecticut General.. 3,769,634 477,807 139,238 22,842 4,039,157 
Grand totals....| “1,768,860,688 230,913,841! 69,135,829 | 27,578,193 | 1,859,488,827 Connecticut Mutual.. 18,089,258 | 1,718,304 598,774 524,372 18,076,668 
Industrial Business. SONOEVORVE cisvcvas| © © ‘ca ous 18; hl Gl ee 92,500 
f= Ree eer 4,208,801 | 1,907,922 173,380 83,913 4,369,492 Continental (Del.).... 194,500 530,000 a eS ‘ 
John Hancock ....... 113,341,017 | 19,456,531 | 4,425,696 | 1,702,260 119,290,082 Des Moines Life..... 220,890 309,220 oy ee 400 
Metropolitan ......... 289,750,158 | 47,305,639 | 9,847,368 | 3,939.371 305,408.511 Equitable, New York.! 147,399,498 | 15,172,503 | 5,763,956 | 1,554,182 152, 141, 785 
PHMGERUAL <ocicveccese 259,423,843 | 65,856,157 | 9,652,275 | 3,672,889 276,016,365 Equitable of Iowa.... 3,017,483 8,083 123,651 19,651 570 
ae | —- Germania Life ....... 3,519,242 635,831 144,517 87,597 3,841,760 
MSGIR s sasceaess 666,723,819 | 134,526,249! 24,098,719 | 9,398,383 705,084,450 Hartford L < Sioteg 732,63 401,52 134,706 5,689 3,296, 
Home Life, N 7,922,921 | 1,088,932 307,353 112,924 8,356,806 
Ou1o. $ $ $ $ $ Home Life (Del) We ian 3,088,671 | 2,363,870 *125,602 *25,175 4,128,591 
IRA Soicocotaceas 4,933,000 | 1,287,533 125,156 27,000 | 7,402,904 Tinois. Life ...60.06 | i 4,370,763 | 190,641 k 7,073,726 
Rolain ..cc.ccsc i 2,808,168 | 1,602,318 102,257 17,023 | 3,394,319 POUPRARORAL Zscscccts) |v aaaitale 83.3 Le 8 ee 54,740 
Columbus Mutual.... 785,750 | 1,349,500 | 48,273 4,009 | 1,754,750 John Hancock ....... | 26, ptf la 4,352,026 | 953,926 246,620 27,262,691 
Midland Mutual...... | 4,083,400 | 2,965,087 | 210,930 | —- 16,612 | 5,896,769 La Fayette ........... 48,000 BBO saay soe 115; 
Ohio National ....... ye leeks | 709,500 | Se ee | 703,500 Lincoln National .... 187.50 62,500 v7 9 eee 293,500 
SE ere | 2,470,659 | 1,594,780 | 115,015 | 11,590 | 3,383,508 Manhattan Life ...... | 5,048,097 494,750 167,608 90,143 075 
Union Central . 44.532,412 | 4,243,520 | 1,645,599 | 422,672 | 46,284,808 Manufacturers ....... | 42,650 62,918 ry. i ere. 82,630 
Western & Southern.| 5,979,698 | 1,831,000 | 221,476 | 53,875 | 6,468,752 Maryland ............. | 308,650 29,108 10,660 1,000 308,258 
es | |___.——-—|—— —-|——— Massachusetts Mutual! 15,328,667 | 1,976,085 553,529 203,836 16,368,622 

GRAIG. osscsse5ns | 65,538,087 | 15,583,188 | 2,474,992 | 652.772 | 75,289,310 Meridian ............. | 2,372,750 | 3,988,677 119,471 000 5,229,9: 
PG vias sisainteb eases 1  17,686.374 | 2,828,020! 677,350 | 379,828 | 18,681,157 Metropolitan ......... | 70,752,255 | 15,706,701 | 3,084,406 718,961 78,050,961 
American Central.....] 2,098,888 | 364,500 | 58,671 | 10,394 | 2,011,197 Michigan Mutual..... | 3,285,251 351,602 104,489 46,492 1285, 
Bankers, Nebraska...| - _-..»+- i | 0: 256 ieee | 74,500 Minnesota Mutual....| 500,272 296.278 24,958 14,000 753, 
Berkshire ..........++ | 5,412,873 | 414.557! 160.657 | 127.684 | 5,483,620 Mutual Benefit ....... | 42,884,576 | 5,054,477 | 1,872.923 | 811,614 45,595,267 
OSS eee | 7.055.736 | 1,453.740 | 259,783 | 33,776 | 402, Mutual of New York.| 107,584,753 | 8,678,460 | 3,836,592 | 2,413,433 109,730,691 
Columbian National..| 1,074,614 | 376.618 | 42,923 | 6,000 | 1,157,113 National Life ........ | 16,135,508 | 2,166,105 | 530,574 383,153 16,662,543 
Connecticut General..| 1,651,023 | 691,570 | 67,722 | 8,5 | 104,374 National of U. S..... | ,688, 344.702 79,977 | 31,235 1,828,885 
Connecticut Mutual..| 14,250,647 | 1,631.429 | 478.062 | 296,128 | 14,710,799 New England ........ | 24,181,986 | 2,749,317 866,510 | 563,875 ,087, 
Conservative ......... | 104,000 | 188,965 | . sae | 209,040 New York Life....... | 109,119,301 09,349 | 4,208,661 | 1,888,680 110,700,163 
Equitable, Towa...... | 8,215,350 | 1,320,126 | 305,532 | 52,971 | 9,039,531 North Am. (Canada).! TO500 1 ahwaes | ees 10, 
Equitable, N a. | 43,270,599 | 5.877.532 | 1,624,742 | 612.658 | 44,824,298 North Am. (N. J.)...| 836, 988 472,296 | eee 1,283,284 
Federal ae BIA Sacre sald | 952,678 | 822.538 | 45.661 | 10,974 | 1,567,536 Northern (Mich.)..... | 4,000 604,032 | 1 eee 618, 
Fidelity Mutual. ..... | 4,746,080 | 279.045 | 171.301] 32.349 | 4,551,151 Northwestern Mutual! 66. 485, 750 | 5.970.850 | 2,275,012 | 1,021,276 69,169,247 
First Nat'l] L. and A.! 234,100 | 2.000 | 651 | 6,000 | 205,100 Pacific Mutual ....... | 1,877,691 393,739 | 74,018 | 15,334 2,002,777 
GerenGiA ..se<esse<ss. | 2,658,551 | 356,000! 106.867 | 74,191 | 2,809,599 Pheenix Mutual ...... | 6,394, 1,025.699 242,061 | 91,460 6,769,396 
DEOL Vises acts sascets< Li hapa ees | 183,000 | TMB |) lp ecases | 173,000 Prudential ............ | 103,738,803 710,500 | 3,839,552 | i 112,947,554 
Hartford ..........0.. | 3,211,041 | 410,010 | 145,589 | 88,572 | 3,168,007 Reliable Life ........ 13, 25,000 PROUT. scenes 37,000 
Home. New York....| 5,879,726 | 660.797 | 219,021 | 120,858 | 6,057,292 Reserve Loan ........ | 2,060,000 337,755 68,318 5,000 1,067,505 
Tohn Hancock........ |  30,779.236 | 4,234,710 | 1,088,423 | 313,579 | 32,974,574 Royal Union ......... | 1,864,134 399,834 80,773 10,500 2,054,250 
Lincoln National.....| 1,068,500 76,500 | 38,119 | 1,000 | 1,094,500 Scandia Life ......... | 395,759 69,629 12,117 6,801 ' — 405,172 
Manhattan ........... 4,226,128 | 377,194 | 136,055 | 70,048 | 4,166,926 Security Life ........ | 5,508,160 958,718 190,939 5,527 5,509,802 
Manufacturers ........ Braves? | 45,000 ‘eee | 45,000 Security Mutual...... | 6,552,024 68.1903 234,232 63,365 6,551,846 
Massachusetts Mutual! 11,760,318 | 2,030,074 424,343 112,478 | 12,730,855 oe RS tear | 3,500,074 841,231 100,156 31,122 3,761,845 
Metropolitan ........ | 41,548,084 | 11,485,931 | 1,859,474 383,277 | 47,409,412 State Mutual ......... 207,456 | 1,105,797 347,134 | 239,377 9,479,770 
Michigan Mutual ....| 8.329.855 | 1,052,224 | 271.814! 107,015 | 8,479,622 Sun Life (Canada)....| 4,548,558 | 1.139.378 | 199,618 77,811 5,123,557 
Michigan State ...... | 51,500 195.321 | eh, eee te es | 215,821 TPAVElErS «0.0 s000s0eo 0s | .304,7: 2,847,296 | 746,009 563,796 25,581,353 
Mutual Life, N. Y...| 55,766,108 | 5,205,753 | 1,892,735 | 1,264,153 | 56,883,002 Union Central ....... | 17,902,068 | 1,578,950 631,279 B 18,369,798 
Mutual Benefit ...... | $2,551,829 | 4,581,616 | 1,182,992 | 822,717 | 34,771,906 Union Mutual ....... | 2,738,600 107,840 89,140 x 2,676,945 
Nat’ of U..S..A:...: | 45,285 | 250 | 1,003 | 14,653 | 32,548 United States ........ | 3,671,497 402,343 110,644 43,205 3,548,042 
National, Vermont...| — 16,835,595 | 2,199,169 | 539,156 214,242 | 17,568,769 Western & Southern.| 421,683 173,500 13,024 10,500 419,883 
New England Sesstaed | 9,862,227 | 1,112,957 | 362,933 137,852 | 10,341,506 | 
New York Life....... | 61,580,257 | ay 2, coy 34 3 ryt =f TOMS 6. oo deeees | 937,955,551 | 127,834,340) 34,641,917 | 13,972,185 983,566,226 

BM cans's | 1,638,492 | 1,948,456 : A 497, 
ee es | er fisoat | 6,682,300 | 2,354,277 | 742,012 | 67,880,951 Grand _totals....} 1,184,248,792 | 167,083,190] 44,425,550 | 16,833,546 | 1,241,865,748 
Pacific Mutual | 3,072,708 | 572,295 | 121,731 17,729 | 3,326,045 Industrial Business. 
Penn Mutual ... 16,659,295 | 1,886,263 594,122 064 | 17,462,144 Baltimore Life ....... 4,234,203 | 3,250,991 262,333 91,862 4,901,364 
Philadelphia ..... 69,021 | 9,552 | i eee ee | 42,573 Colonial Life ........ 4,791,485 | 3,239,261 167,352 47,302 5,208,048 
Phenix Mutual 6,759,558 | 811.911 270,009 192,795 | 7,020,543 = Columbian National..| 36,183 509 084 1,397 32,663 
Pittsburgh L. and_T.! 6,339,308 | 922, 217,618 84,151 | 6,596,796 Eureka Life........... | 292,130 868,169 17,569 3,476 662,042 
Provident L. and T..| 10,696,543 | 1,797,232 414,487 100,999 | 11,840, Germania Life ....... | st a eee 1,048 996 30,239 
Prudential ...........- | 41,521,208 | 10,165,495 | 1,504,804 325,256 | 45,986,849 Home Life (Del.)....! 273,394 | 1,031,458 + | + 713,989 
Reliance. .....c.eeeess | 1,151,312 | 517,720] "58,628 1,000 | 1,492,277 «Immediate Benefit...) ...... 561,573 |  10,407/ —_2,580 303,208 
Reserve Loan ........ | 1,055,275 | 214,270 3,739 | 6,500 | 951,009 John Hancock ....... ,218,433 | 7,679.162 | 1,253,231 | 425.681 37,543,098 
Royal Naton. ¢ecaens. | 3,347,989 | 971,275 147,292 | 13,700 | 505 Metropolitan ......... 175,336,748 a 272 | 5,900,641 | 1,974,280 180;482, 672 
Security of America.| 59,500 | 146,081 Ug ere | 164,531 Prudential. 11.5... 9,895, 53,826,057 | 8,163,950 | 2,476,666 234,082,243 
Security Mut. | 3,479,583 | 594,613 114,877 41,226 | _— Western Southern. | 947,820 | ey 130 | 61,582 12,846 1,145,156 
Dk sauce 162 | 30,085 OaeE Tt | -anoess : 
1 pened Re sonun | _ 678,381 99,583 | 28,500 | 3,312,389 TOA Vcbvicencs | 441,059,284 | 98,492,582 15,840,197 | 5,037,086 465,104,712 


® Of this amount $6,244,978 was reinst 
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WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE UN- 
DERWRITING.* 





The Subject Considered from Every Point 
of View—Invaluable Hints to Field 
Men and Thought-Food for Managers—- 
An Educational Series of Articles. 





By CHARLES WARREN PICKELL. 





EIGHTH INSTALMENT. 





The Solicitor Himself. 


But how about one’s own person- 
ality, his individuality? Does this busi- 
ness stimulate growth, or is it dwarfing? 
Does it provide a larger field of oppor- 
tunity with an ever-widening vision or 
force one into contracted quarters, where 
his soul is compelled to “revel in a peck 
measure’? Does it call for pronounced 
ability, for the use of latent talents, for 
the kindling of the fire of genius and 
for the application of temperamental 
qualities? Will it soften stubborn wills 
and strengthen weak ones? 
reason to expect intellectual exercise 
until the many faculties of the mind 
are developed? And the sensibilities— 
the affections—in this atmosphere, will 
they bud and bloom or shrivel and die? 
In engaging in this business is one 
barred from financial, social and fra- 
ternal association until he feels himself 
an Ishmaelite, or is he received into the 
inner circles, made the confidant of men 
mighty in thought and achievement and 
wealth, and honored by his fellow citi- 
zens with. positions of trust and great 
responsibility ? 

These questions are very important to 


* Copyright, 1911, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. This‘series of articles will be published later 
in, book: form, as inspiration to old agents and with 
a view to encouraging new agents to enter the busi- 
ness. See Tue Spectator for November 17, Decem- 


ber 15, 1910; February 9, March 16, March 30, April 27 


and May 25, 1911. 


Is_ there. 


one about to become a life underwriter, 
and they are well worthy a more ex- 
haustive analysis than all other ques- 
tions or considerations affecting his life. 
Remember, please: 

One must live with himself. 

One must reckon with his own con- 
science. 

One should have a praiseworthy am- 
bition. 

One should find joy in achieving great 
things. 

One should love to do good to his 
fellow men. 

With these before us we can truth- 
fully say there is no room in this great 
business for mean, unscrupulous, tricky 
individuals, whose chief business is to 
hoodwink customers while they sell 
them gold bricks. A few such men 
living by their wits alone (they have 
no moral character) are abroad in the 
land, either out on parole or not caught 
yet; but, thank God, only a few ever 
entered the life insurance business, and 
those who did were weeded out long 
ago. There is no room in this great 
business for the man with five senses 
but none of them in use, with brains 
partially braised (look up the word), 
or the man whose vocabulary consists 
of a hundred words, which mean the 
same whichever way they are used and 
many of them threadbare. The intel- 
lectual faculties of the life underwriter 
are put to severest tests. The business 
itself transcends all others in its de- 
mands for real ability. 

I have used the words “real ability” 
advisedly, and it is my purpose now to 
elaborate this idea in a general way. 
Dear reader, you know what I mean by 
smart men or men possessing real abil- 
ity, for they are not found in one 
profession or business, but scattered 


throughout the land, attracting attention 
everywhere, being head and shoulders 
above their fellows, as King Saul was 
of old. Whatever their calling in life, 
they do it well, and believe in a square 
deal. They are learners in the school 
of life, and are never too wise. The 
use of the talents God has given them 
keeps such talents bright. Real ability 
does not consist entirely of intellectual 
development, for that would make a 
man one-sided, nor does it consist in 
the highest exercise of the will in per- 
forming duties, even though the will 
is one’s very self and gives a person 
the ability to determine for himself; 
nor does it rest altogether in the sensi- 
bilities, the affections of the heart— 
those finer. qualities of human nature 
that beautify and uplift a man. No. 
Real ability consists in the unifying of all 
those elements that go to make up per- 
sonality. In this business the brainy 
man, attracting attention because of his 
great intellect; the willful man, unbend- 
mg as a tod of steel, and the sickly- 
sentimental man, whose life consists in 
simply following his emotions, cannot 
succeed. There must be uniformity of 
growth and well-related development in ° 
order to exemplify the idea of real abil- 
ity. Don’t get scared—this isn’t a 
treatise on philosophy. The writer is 
not wandering—just soaring a little. 
Come down to earth, now, and let’s con- 
sider a few of:the mental qualities im- 
proved and developed by engaging in 
the business of life underwriting. For 
example, take 


Memory. 


Perhaps you have been all your life 
complaining of. your memory—it is so 
faulty, so unreliable, so treacherous. 
When a mere lad in school your teacher 








cn 


endeavored to train it by one device and 
another, but at its very best you found 
it deficient. Once you paid $1.50 for 
Professor Buncombe’s ten lessons “How 
Never to Forget,’ guaranteed to give 
you a memory that would never fail— 
so you could memorize a book at one 
reading—so you could instantly remem- 
ber speeches, lectures, plays, music—so 
learn foreign languages 
quickly remember them  perma- 
nently; and you awoke, after the first 
lesson, to realize that “A fool and his 
money are parted.” Everyone 
knows there is no mental faculty more 
useful or more delightful than the 
power to recall or recollect or recog- 
nize—all of which are functions of 
memory. To have at hand events, dates, 
names, figures, results, comparisons, is 
a very valuable asset, even though they 
may be arranged by a card index; but 
how much more valuable is the ability 
to recall them exactly and when needed! 
Emerson beautifully says, “Memory is 
not a pocket, but a living instructor, 
with a prophetic sense of the values 
which he guards—a guardian angel set 
there within you to record your life, 
and, by recording, to animate you to 
uplift it.” One finds little difficulty in 
remembering the pleasant things that 
enter his life or those that appeal to his 
selfishness out of which he makes his 
living, from which he puts aside his 
savings or his profits; and it is because 
of this very principle that life under- 
writing demands a tremendous exer- 
cise of memory. 

The successful underwriter must re- 


you could 


and 


soon 





member. If he forgets, he loses; he 
must mot forget. There are faces, 
dates, relations in business, circum- 


stances, things said, rates, ages, forms 
of contracts and features therein, data 
about all companies, methods of work, 
and so on ad libitum, that must not be 
forgotten. Thoreau said: “Of what 
significance are the things you can for- 
get? A little thought is sexton to all 
the world.”” So well trained must his 
memory become that he can readily 
assist his prospect to recall something 
of great value to him in a business way, 
thus putting him under obligations and 
making it easy to insure him. If he 
had a poor memory when he entered 
the business, constant exercise of it 
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forces him to correct bad habits of long 
standing and to charge this splendid 
faculty with dynamic power, so that he 
has at his tongue’s end every detail 
necessary to get applications without 
carrying around with him a gripful of 
books, pamphlets, comparisons and other 
aids. His memory is as capable of de- 
velopment through its natural exercises 
as the muscles of his body through 
gymnastics appropriate to them. For 
him to greet a prospect with such state- 
ments as what follow spells failure: 
“Let’s see, I just forget where I met 
you. Oh, yes, thank you!” “TI cannot 
recall what our policy says about loans, 
but I will look it up for you.” “I for- 
get what I said to you, Mr. B——, the 
last time I was here. Did I send you 
a specimen policy?’ Oh, oh, on! Do 
you wonder such a man would fail? 
“T forgot” will not succeed. “I for- 
got” will be the weakest link in the 
chain that binds you to your success. 
“T don’t remember” is no apology for 
failure. The Persian says: “A real 
singer will never forget the song he has 
once learned.” A wandering mind can 
be cured. The mental discipline you 
need to develop your memory will come 
if you evercise it in this great business 


‘as you ought to; and I may truthfully 


say that there is no other business in 
the whole wide world which will sharpen 
your memory more keenly, develop it 
more largely and make it a better ser- 
vant more quickly than the business of 
life underwriting. By the process of 
association the writer soon learns to 
put names to faces, dates and events 
together, and soon has his memory 
stored with a large and valuable supply 
of material, to be ground out by per- 
sistent work into applications—commis- 
sions—success. 

The great underwriters known through- 
out the insurance world have been men 
of deep thought—‘As deep as_ the 
thought, so great is the attraction.” 
If you want a good memory, think 
hard, think deep, think long; the cause 
of most poor memories is_ shallow 
thought. You must be a hard task 
master and compel your memory to 
actually possess what you do not want 
to forget. Health, good company, train- 
ing by repetition, trusting the memory 
rather than pencil memoranda, repeated 


» Phurscay 


tests by reviews of a day’s, a week’s or 
a month’s work in detail, and a hiun- 
dred other suitable exercises, will give 
the mind of the life underwriter such 


“ce 


a grasp that it does not let go. “’Tis 
the bulldog bite; you must cut off the 
head to loosen the teeth.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE BEST TIME TO CLOSE. 
By A WeEsTERN AGENT. 


I have known a certain successful general 
agent two or three years; have always found 
him affable and disposed to give me some of 
his time, but as his manner has usually been 
rather uniform I have regarded him as being 
more than ordinarily even tempered. Not a 
great while ago I dropped in one Saturday 
afternoon about 4 o’clock and found him ready 
to leave for the day. The stenographer, book- 
keepers and solicitors had gone, and we were 
left to ourselves. As there was no special 
reason for calling I should not have detained 
him, but in some way we dropped into an in- 
teresting conversation which lasted until 
nearly 6 o’clock. The general agent appeared 
to be brimming over with talk, and he un- 
loaded upon me. He recited the details of half 
a dozen real estate deals in which he had made 
money, opened the history of his connection 
with life insurance, described field experi- 
ences, gave me a pretty definite idea of what 
he is willing to have the public think he is 
worth, and made a pretty thorough exposé of 
his affairs. I am sure that he had not been 
drinking, and that his mental faculties were in 
good condition. In fact, I had never seen 
them better. In addition to the fact that noth- 
ing had occurred to precipitate an intimacy 
between myself and the general agent, he com- 
plained of being in a state that bordered on 
sickness. He had a headache, cramps in his 
stomach, and used some pretty vigorous ex- 
pressions to describe his physical condition. 
I am confident that his reserve was not de- 
stroyed by his feeling bad. Something alto- 
gether different had made him communicative, 
and it was this: Business had been extra- 
ordinarily good for a few days. But a day or 
two before one of his agents had written two 
$50,000 endowments calling for nearly $6000 
in premiums. In fact, they were the largest 
premiums that had ever been written in the 
State for this particular company, and the 
zeneral agent was not unnaturally elated. To 
add to the volume of his enthusiasm he had 
just closed a $50,000 application himself. The 
aggregate business of his agency for the week 
was something like $200,000. This is going at 
the rate of $10,000,000 a year, and as his field 
will not in the near future produce an average 
of more than $2,000,000 a year, it will be 
readily understood that such a record-break- 
ing week made his spirits soar and stimulated 
him .to talking about matters that he would 
ordinarily be silent about. Possibly he would 
not have bubbled over to any chance caller 
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that dropped into his office, and he might have 
taken a shade more pleasure in talking to me 
than he would to some other persons, but the 
chief cause of his loquacity was the success 
which his agency had achieved. In fact, one 
of the last things he said was: “I don’t be- 
lieve that I worship money, but I do love suc- 
cess.” 


Tue ELATION oF SUCCESS. 


I have described this experience in some de- 
tail for the reason that it strikingly illustrates 
a bit of psychology which I shall presently go 
into. Here was a man who had known me 
well for years, who had never bestowed any- 
thing more than common courtesy upon me 
or shown any disposition to be confidential, 
suddenly thrusting a large part of his business 
upon me. He did it because success had 
elated and unlimbered him. I have observed 
such effects hundreds of times in my life, and 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
any kind of success which a man cares for 
will have the effect of thoroughly limbering 
him up. For many years I was closely associ- 
ated with a man whose moods were so 
variable that I was compelled to study ex- 
ternal conditions in order to know when to 
make arrangements with him. If I wished 
him to concur in any plan to expand the busi- 
ness I had to wait until he had written a good 
bunch of applications himself. If I desired 
any increase in compensation it was useless to 
suggest it until business took on something 
like a boom. 

Now, almost every man is more or less 
moved or restrained by the events of his life. 
An eminent psychologist has said that “the 
normal provocative of self-feeling is one’s 
actual success or failure, and the good or bad 
actual position one hold’s in the world.” A 
little success makes a man expansive, while 
dull times have a tendency to tighten him up. 
When conditions are somewhat stagnant in 
December I have always had to put a little 
pressure upon myself in order to buy Christ- 
mas presents. On the other hand, it is prob- 
able that no favorable variation in my affairs 
has ever occurred without its prompting me 
to acquire something I had long desired or 
treat myself to some entertainment to which 
I was unaccustomed. Men who allow them- 
selves stimulants will add more or less to the 
“extras” when things have gone well, and 
hardly any human habits are so insignificant 
as to be unaffected by daily events or general 
conditions. For all of these reasons it is de- 
cidedly worth while for a solicitor to give 
some thought to the conditions which sur- 


_ round a prospect at the time he plans to close 


him. 

The taking of life insurance means a de- 
cided change of. circumstances. It may in- 
volve a contract to spend a given sum of 
money for ten, fifteen or twenty years, and, in 
any event, the applicant feels that is a con- 
tract to provide more than one premium. 
Whether the applicant makes a definite decis- 
ion to take insurance or not he must face 
something, and a hundred pleasant or un- 
pleasant happenings in his life will help him 


or hamper him when the moment for decision 
arrives. 


Att Hep In CHECK. 

There are certain mental processes which 
the psychologists speak of as inhibition. That 
is, they are thoughts or facts or ideas the con- 
sideration of which tends to keep a man from 
acting. Every man is held in check by some- 
thing. Most of us hold our temper on trying 
occasions out of mere habit, without reflecting 
that an outburst might result in a fight or loss 
of money; but the fact remains that we are 
all held in check by something. I trust that 
it will not be confusing if I refer to these 
checks as inhibitions. Inhibitions must be 
overcome before a solicitor can write the pros- 
pect’s application, and when large applications 
are at stake it is highly important for the 
solicitor to approach the prospect at a time 
when his inhibitions are most likely to be 
pushed aside. Now since daily happenings 
have a great deal to do with making a man act 
or refuse to act, it is possible to find out some- 
thing about his state of mind by getting such 
a record of his affairs as may come under the 
head of news. Any man whose engagement to 
be married is announced is in an expansive 
mood. Before he announces his engagement 
he may set so many plans in motion that he 
will be unable to take life insurance, but this 
does not disprove the fact of his expansive- 
ness. In fact, this bit of psychology is so well 
understood that solicitors usually make a rush 
for the engaged man, and many insurance 
policies are applied for as the direct result of 
weddings or engagements. I wish the solici- 
tor to bear in mind that these applications are 
not secured because the husband or prospec- 
tive husband has a new necessity for insur- 
ance, but because the new joy which he ex- 
pects to experience takes hold of him in an- 
ticipation and makes him expansive. A man 
cannot thoroughly enjoy himself at anything 
without developing some inclination to do 
things that he has wanted to do but has felt 
unable to do. 

The same thing happens when a baby is 
born. I will not deny that when one more life 
is added to the number of a man’s dependents 
he may be more or less prompted by duty to 
protect it, but what is most certain to move 
him is the fact that the new life brings more 
or less happiness with it, and happiness cannot 
but produce some expansiveness. 


EXPECTATION Propuces EXpANSIVENESS. 


What I have said about marriages and 
births also applies to business changes or de- 
velopments. If a man borrows the money to 
build an addition to his store the debt will 
undoubtedly need to be protected, and he can 
be approached from this direction, but the real 
basis of any of his transactions at this time is 
the fact that he has a new experiment under 
way from which he expects success, and the 
expectation already gives pleasure and p.o- 
duces expansiveness. No man contracts a debt 
with the expectation that his enterprise will 
fail, or that he will die and leave his estate 
encumbered. He expects to live and succeed, 
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and he is so confident of the issue that he 
readily consents to take a few precautions. In 
practical soliciting it is well to point out the 
uncertainties of life to the man who is in 
debt, but it is better psychology to commend 
his enterprise and assure him of success. 

It is a well-established practice with some 
solicitors to keep a file of wedding and birth 
notices; and now that corporation insurance 
is gaining so much ground, articles of incor- 
poration and changes in firm names, etc., are 
doubtless receiving the attention of the alert 
solicitor. But it would be possible to add still 
further to the list of prospects, or at least to 
the information about prospects, by looking 
into the newspapers. For example, here is an 
advertisement of a bank that is about fifteen 
months old. When it started, of course, its 
deposits were almost nil. At the end of fifteen 
months it is handling something like a million 
dollars a day and is in a flourishing condition. 
The officers of the bank are taking pains to let 
the public know of their success by actual 
figures. It happens that I am not soliciting 
any of the gentlemen, but if I were it would 
certainly be a good time to approach them, 
now that their success seems assured. Further- 
more, their own advertisements, in which they 
exploit their increase in deposits, would make 
first-class soliciting documents. 


Success MAkes Better Prospects. 

A young man gave up a good position to 
start an advertising bureau. He found it 
somewhat tough sledding for a few months, 
but the business has now begun to go. The 
other day he made a permanent contract 
which will bring him a fine commission, and 
now he may be regarded as a good prospect. 
The point is not that he has more money now 
than he had six months ago. Certainly he is 
not at present making more money than he did 
two years ago, and then he was a poor pros- 
pect for life insurance. But now he is be- 
ginning to succged in a business in which he 
has set his whole soul, and it is the exhilara- 
tion of success rather than the acquisition of 
more money which makes him a better pros- 
pect for life insurance than he ever was 
before. 

This bit of psychology should be more or 
less applied to every prospect. In the nation 
there are tens of thousands of men who are 
established in business and are making money. 
They could carry more life insurance, and 
they do not need to earn more money in order 
to pay additional premiums, but they have 
fallen into a kind of rut, and they are not 
likely to increase their life insurance until they 
expand their business or experience an ex- 
pansive mood. Anything which stimulates a 
man or lifts his mood above the daily routine 
will tend to make him more or less expansive, 
and thus make him more susceptible to the 
solicitor. Even the business man who reads 
a good paper at a literary club, and is heartily 
applauded, is a better prospect for life insur- 
ance the next morning than he was the day 
before. If the solicitor has a number of 
$50,000 prospects on his list it will pay him to 
follow their movements in the newspapers. 
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FIRST YEAR DIVIDENDS OF UNION 
CENTRAL LIFE. 


In 1912 the Union Central Life of Cincinnati 
will commence the payment of dividends on 
policies at the end of their first year, instead of 


FIRST YEAR DIVIDENDS PER $1000. PAYABLE IN 1912. 


the second, as now. The company has issued 
a schedule showing the first dividend to be 
paid on issues of 1911 under the principal 
forms of contract, which is presented here- 
with: 
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“SOME EXCUSES FOR DELAY.” 


Every life insurance agent comes in contact 
almost daily with procrastinators who offer 
among numerous excuses some of the following: 

“T am too young; when I get older I will con- 
sider the matter.”’ 

Answer—The rate increases aS you grow 
older. Has a reputable physician issued to you 
a health certificate, certifying that you will be 
able to pass a satisfactory examination with the 
Old Line Life Insurance Company of America 
when you grow older? 

“T am unmarried and have no one dependent 
upon me.” 

Answer—The thought of becoming a benedict 
may be very remote from your mind at this 
time, but should you take upon yourself a 
family and assume the obligations which neces- 
sarily follow, your remorse would be great 
should you find you had become an impaired 
risk. 

“T am building a new home and it takes every 
dollar I have, and some more, to do this.’’ 

Answer—If you are paying for a home on the 


instalment plan, and if you were suddenly 


called to that bourne from which no traveler 
returns, who would lift the mortgage? A life 
insurance policy calls for cash and a tangible 
asset is what your family would need should 
you be taken away from them. 

“My wife’s father is rich and all of her people 
are well-to-do. I am not afraid that she will 
ever suffer.’’ 

Answer.—Have you a daughter? If so, what 
would your answer be should a young man ask 
you for her hand and in the next breath tell you 
that? 

“T have just married, and the little trip away 
cost me quite a lot of money.” 

Answer—Negotiate a loan. No one would ever 
criticise you for doing so should you prema- 
turely die. 

“IT am carrying my own insurance. I have 
bought enough land to give each one of my 
children a home.”’ 

Answer—Your theory is wrong. People in- 
sure each other collectively. Land is valuable, 
but sometimes it is necessary, when people are 
in need of ready cash, to sell property at a loss. 
Why place your children in a position to sacri- 
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fice the land which you value so highly at this 
time? ; 

“T have a friend in the business and I prom- 
ised to see him when I got ready for insurance.’’ 

Answer.—This friend is so well acquainted 
with you that he hesitates to press you for an 
answer. Put it on a strictly business basis and 
insure with our company now. Let me be your 
friend. 

‘‘My nearest birth date is four months away. 
I can buy insurance at the same price next 
December.”’ 

Answer—lIf you were ill in a hospital and the 
doctor said you could not recover, we would not 
solicit your application for insurance. We must 
confine our solicitations to those who are enjoy- 
ing good health. Apply while we will take 
you. Procrastination is the thief of time. 

“My wife is opposed to life insurance, and I 
have decided that I will not distress her taking 
out a policy.” 

Answer—I would be the last one to suggest 
to you that you deceive your wife, but in this 
case it would be perfectly proper. Place a 
policy in the vault and name her as beneficiary. 
She will be the last one to criticise you should 
it ever become necessary for her to realize on 
this contract. 

“Life insurance costs too much money. Com- 
panies always get rich, and they get rich off of 
premiums paid by the policyholders.” 

Answer—The wise man will do business with 
people who are making money. If you confine 
your insurance negotiations to people who are 
doing business at a loss your estate will receive 
meager protection. There is probably some 
profit in your own business, and life insurance 
people are among the last to ask you the amount 
or source of your profit when they buy your 
goods. 

“T have two thousand in a good fraternal 
order that costs me just about half of what you 
charge me, and it is just as good.’’ 

Answer—Fraternal orders have done a world 
of gocd. Out of one thousand men at your age 
there will probably be two hundred deaths dur- 
ing the next twenty years. Why not take a 
twenty-payment life policy, figure on living and 
be among the eight hundred, realizing on your 
saving yourself and incidentally protecting your 
family? 

“T am of a long-lived family and have not had 
a doctor to see me for fifteen years.’’ 

Answer—John Brown acted in the capacity of 
a railroad engineer for forty years and was 
never injured. While seated on the porch of 
his home one day he went into a doze, fell 
asleep, fell off his chair over the railing and 
broke his neck. You are. not immune to acci- 
dents and disease. 

“T am not going to bother with life insurance 
now. I want to take five thousand, but am not 
able to do so yet, so I am going to wait.”’ 

Answer—If you follow this policy in your 
business you will fail shortly. Why should your 
family carry a risk which should be imposed on 
some life insurance company? They cannot af- 
ford to wait. 

“T haven’t made up my mind about life insur- 
ance. I know a good many people take insur- 
ance and drop their policies and lose all the 
money they ever paid.” , 

Answer—Our policies are drawn up with an 
idea of keeping a man in and not freezing him 
out. We cannot compel a man to save, but we 
will use our best endeavor to teach him to do so. 
—R. F. Fry. 
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STANDARD PROVISIONS, MANUAL 
AND BENEFITS IN PERSONAL 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


The history of the past year in connection 
with underwriting in the accident and health 
insurance business has been full of interest for 
the public as well as the companies themselves, 
as a review of the facts will confirm. 

The subject of the simplification of the policy 
benefits and the elimination of those features 
which are treated rather as talking points than 
as being of any intrinsic value, have received 
the most earnest attention of the underwriters 
of all the companies. A representative body 
of men from those doing the largest amount 
of business have been generously devoting 
their time to the betterment of the conditions 
of the business. There never had been any 
moment of time within the history of insur- 
ance which was more opportune for improve- 
ment, when the sentiment of the companies had 
concentrated itself to the necessity of issuing 
a simplified and intelligent contract. When it 
is borne in mind that one company represented 
transacted a business in the last seven years of 
nearly fifty millions of dollars in premiums 
with an underwriting profit of less than one- 
half of one per cent, while another company 
with forty millions of dollars has shown a 
profit of a little more than one per cent, it can 
readily be believed that some improvement of 
the business was necessary. Notwithstanding 
an almost unanimous opinion of the committee, 
the whole of their labors were at the last 
moment completely destroyed, because two or 
more companies, now doing a surety business 
and about to enter the accident business, were 
unwilling to give their consent, fearful lest 
their chance for securing business should be 
shut out. After so nearly reaching success and 
failing, it is doubtful whether a consensus of 
opinion can be brought about again so as to 
bring the same issue to a climax within the 
near future. 


UNIFORM PROVISIONS. 

The passage of an almost uniform law in the 
States of New York and Massachusetts, stipu- 
lating for certain conditions and forbidding 
certain limitations, has practically extended to 
all the States the same form of policy as ap- 


proved by those two States, in the same way as 
the Standard Fire Policy, which, while not 
enforcable in all the States, is uniformly 
adopted without the passage of legislation in 
every State. 

So far as the benefits of the accident pro- 
visions are concerned, it cannot be claimed that 
the public have gained much. The Commis- 
sioners have ruled that beneficiary insurance, 
except under separate contract, is prohibited by 
law; that quarantine is not the subject of 
proper insurance; the time within which notice 
of an accident for a claim can be made is 
limited to a certain number of days unless such 
number of days is found to be impossible. The 
old form of policy, stipulating that notice 
should be given as soon as should be reason- 
ably possible, is far more equitable to the pub- 
lic, and eliminates any chance of the company 
refusing to recognize a claim for lack of notice. 


The arbitrary ruling of Commissioners of 


the States of New York and Massachusetts, in 
the absence of any specific law on the subject, 
to the effect that all applications must be 
signed and that a schedule of 
should not be admitted, would, 
court, probably be declared unwarranted on 
their part. It will certainly result in making 
business far more difficult to secure, and will 
It is more 


warranties 
if tested in 


result in some loss of new business. 
than doubtful whether the schedule of war- 
ranties embodied in the policy is not in itself 
a far better protection to the insured than any 
signed applications could be. The necessity of 
producing signed applications in court, with 
the proof of signature, would prove extremely 
difficult in the event of suit, and it seems as if 
the Commissioners have gone backward in the 
method of underwriting by their ruling in this 
matter. 
Tue ACCUMULATION FEATURE. 

The policies still retain a so-called accumula- 
tion feature, and while this is an expensive 
addition yet it seems to have come to stay, but 
it may be anticipated that the companies have 
not yet heard the last word about this clause. 
In spite of the clause to that effect, no ruling 
has yet been made as to whether a policy can 
be canceled and the accumulations forfeited to 
the company, and although a suit was threat- 
ened against the Travelers Insurance Company 
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in Ohio to test this question, the case has not 
been heard of further. Regarding this ac- 
cumulation clause, it may become a question 
with the Insurance Commissioners as to 
whether a policy if increased from $5000 at 
death to $7500 at death, while the premium 
remains at $25, fairly represents at the end of 
the year an unearned liability of fifty per cent 
of $25. If fifty per cent of $25 is considered 
adequate where the amount of insurance is 
$5000, will it be considered adequate where the 
amount of the risk is increased to $7500 at 
death? In other words, the risk is increased 
twenty per cent without any increase of pre- 
mium and the reserve is not increased. 

This phase of the question may be likened 
to that of a life insurance policy where the 
premium varies with the age, and with each 
increase of age the risk is increased and the 
reserve increased ; but if a life policy were can- 
celed after five years’ insurance it would cost 
more to replace the same amount than the in- 
sured had been paying. A similar condition 
exists in an accident policy where five years’ 
accumulations had been earned, and, if the 
company cancels the risk, the insured is de- 
prived of all equity in those accumulations 
which he should be receiving for practically 
nothing for the rest of his life, or until reach- 
ing the age of Seventy years. 


New CLASSIFICATIONS. 


3y no means the least important part of the 
work of the past year is the publication of 
tables of classifications and rates, embodying 
classifications and rates hitherto unknown, 
while many of the pre-existing classifications 
have been improved in description and other- 
wise changed. The result of this new manual 
is far-reaching in extent, and if it receives the 
same popular treatment as the former manual 
it will indeed save many companies from: 
pleading ignorance of the proper classification: 
to assign to any risk. 

While the action of the International Associa- 
tion in endeavoring to bring the standard form 
of policy to a uniform state of benefits has not 
been generally adopted, yet the result of their 
deliberations cannot fail to impress itself upon 
every company doing business, and with such 
valuable experience behind their recommenda- 
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tions it would be criminal to neglect the ob- 
vious lesson. It is expected, therefore, that the 
future of the companies must be brighter from 
the fact that they all know what is wise to give 
and what is wise to avoid. The States have 
formulated certain policy conditions and the 
manual committee have issued classifications 
of risks for the guidance of everybody. With 
these conditions the underwriter has only to sit 
by and see that losses are paid fairly and the 
future of the companies in the personal acci- 
dent and health business seems founded upon 
the best basis for many years to come. 


STOCK CASUALTY COMPANIES OR- 
GANIZED IN i1ogr1o0. 


The year 1910 was as prolific in its record of 
new stock casualty, surety and miscellaneous 
insurance companies organized as any of its 
predecessors. Although this field has been 
more thoroughly worked by promoters of 
stock-selling schemes than that of life insur- 
ance in the East during the past few years, yet 
there seems to have been a real opening for 
good, sound organizations, and many have 
taken a strong foothold and flourished: 


CoMPANIES LICENSED. 

Alabama Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

American Bankers Assurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American Liability Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Atlas Insurance Company, Montgomery, Ala. 

Commercial Casualty Company, Newark, 
N, J. 

Commercial Life Insurance and Casualty 
Company, Savannah, Ga. 

Dixie Casualty and Surety Company, Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

Fargo Bond and Trust Company, Fargo, 
N. D. 

Globe Surety Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Guardian Casualty and Guaranty Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Home Casualty Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Intermediate Accident Assurdnce Company, 
Evansville, Ind. 

International Casualty Company, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Inter-State Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Latin-American Life and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Lafayette, La. 

Midland Casualty Company, Chicago, III. 

Missouri Fidelity and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Mo. 

National Live Stock Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Peerless Casualty 
Keene, N. H. 

Provident Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Provident Mutual Life and Accident Com- 
pany, Asheville, N. C. 

Prudential Casualty Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Royal Indemnity Company, Omaha, Neb. 


Insurance Company, 
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Southern States Fire and Casualty Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Southwestern Surety Insurance Company, 
Denison, Tex. 

Texas Fidelity and Bonding Company, Waco, 
Tex. 

Texas Surety and Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Time Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Western Casualty and Guaranty Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Western Casualty and Guaranty Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CoMPANIES PROJECTED. 

Advance Engineering Company, Louisville, 
Ky. 

American Automobile and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Bonding Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

American Surety and Casualty Company, 
Houston, Tex. 

Appomattox Casualty Company, Petersburg, 
Va. 

Atlas Life and Casualty Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Badger Casualty Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

Bank Depositors Guaranty Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Buffalo Casualty Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chesapeake Guarantee Company, Centreville, 
Md. 

Columbia Casualty Company, Lexington, Ky. 

Commercial Casualty Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Commonwealth Bonding and Accident In- 
surance Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Continental Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

East Tennessee Indemnity Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Employees Bonding Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Equitable Bank Depositors Guarantee Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 

Fidelity Mortgage Bond Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

First Texas State Insurance Company, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

General Bonding and Casualty Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 

General Liability Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Home Life and Casualty Company, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Indiana Employers Accident and Casualty 
Insurance Company, Hammond, Ind. 

Ironclad Health and Accident and Insur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lincoln Accident Insurance Company, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Lumberman National Casualty and Life In- 
surance Company, Portland, Ore. 

Minnesota Casualty Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mississippi Casualty and Surety Insurance 
Company, Meridian, Miss. 

National Bank Audit Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Dental Insurance Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
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National Health and Accident Company, 
Easton, Pa. 

New Era Accident Insurance Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Northern Accident Insurance Company, 
Aberdeen, N. D. 

Pocahontas Insurance Company, Bluefields, 
W. Va. 

Provident Insurance Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Republic Accident Insurance Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Royal Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y. 

Southern Insurance Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. : 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company, 
Denver, Col. 

Tooth Insurance Company, Evansville, Ind. 

Transylvania Casualty Company, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Union Casualty Company, Montgomery, Ala. 

Union Guarantee and Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Trust and Realty Company, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

Western Automobile Indemnity Association, 
Fort Scott, Kan. 

Western Preferred Indemnity Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 


WHAT INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
REALLY MEANS. 


The ancient civilizations were built upon 
slavery; modern civilization is built upon 
steam. Since real slavery in the sense of 
human bondage has disappeared as an indus- 
trial and commercial factor from society at 
large, the term has become a catch word for 
cart-tail politicians and misguided social agi- 
tators in such connections as “wage slavery,” 
“rent slavery,” “marriage slavery,” etc. Such 
expressions are causes of discontent to many 
who otherwise would feel no sense of restraint 
or bondage. That no man is free is as true as 
it is trite. That every man must assume duties 
and responsibilities in order to exact cor- 
responding obligations from society and other 
individuals is right and proper. In so far as 
men accept such duties and responsibilities and 
exact such obligations they are not free nor 
are they necessarily slaves. The civilization of 
which we are a part has brought forth as an 
incidental component of its own development 
many human traits before dormant. The gen- 
eral use of steam as a primary basis of our 
entire system has put a large proportion of 
civilized society directly in touch with me- 
chanical devices operated directly or indirectly 
by steam. This means exposure to physical 
danger and injuries. 

Now another element most essential and 
always present in real industrial progress is 
foresight—the ability to prognosticate and 
‘provide for future contingencies. This is at 
the basis of the now world-wide accepted doc- 
trine of conservation. 

Usually the same elements which produce 
progress im society are exhibited to a greater 
or less extent by the various individuals com- 
posing that society. The belief in conservation 
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and. foresight is originally the product of one 
or several minds, and thence pervades the 
whole social fabric. The same elements that 
make real industrial progress are ‘at the base of 
accident insurance, steam (in. its most general 
sense) and foresight. In. other words, the 
economic duties assumed by every individual 
in the pursuit of -his own livelihood and the 
provision against any event which might im- 
pede him in performing them. The man who 
invests himself with proper insurance coverage 
is not becoming an “insurance slave,” but is 
doing his duty by himself, his dependents and 
the society in which he is situated. 


The Mills of the Gods Grind Slowly but 
they Grind Exceeding Fine. 


Casualty companies doing business in New 
York and Massachusetts are still patiently and 
otherwise awaiting the official approval of the 
Insurance Departments of those States on 
their personal accident and health policy forms 
issued according to the new standard provision 
laws which went into effect on January I. 

The bills, signed last summer, were substan- 
tially the same, and the two Departments de- 
cided to co-operate in their rulings on the 
policies submitted. The time set for sub- 
mitting forms, at first fixed as October 1, was 
extended to October 15, and it was confidently 
expected that all would be passed upon by 
December 1. On the contrary, up to now only 
a very few forms have been approved, the rest 
being returned to the companies to be revised 
and revised, only to be returned ad infinitum. 
The situation has become so trying that Super- 
intendent Hotchkiss and Commissioner Hardi- 
son have authorized the companies to issue 
forms which have been submitted, with the 
understanding that if they are not finally ap- 
proved they will be changed. This is not a 
very satisfactory arrangement, but may be at 
least regarded as a lesser evil. It is hoped that 
eventually affairs may be so adjusted that com- 
panies may get down to business with a ven- 
geance and make up some of the time lost in 
fruitless endeavors to get out policies which 
would be satisfactory to the powers that rule. 


CASUALTY COMPANY DIVIDENDS. 


When new casualty companies are springing 
up on every side, and the mail of every pros- 
pective investor is glutted with prospectuses 
setting forth the immense dividends to be paid 
on money invested in casualty company stock, 
a word of real fact might somewhat counter- 
act the siren voice of the promoter. That 
stock in well-managed and properly operated 
casualty companies is a good investment no 
one will deny, but whether or not it is a 
veritable gold mine, as often represented, may 
be gathered from the following table, which 
gives the casualty companies of the United 
States which have commenced business in the 
last twenty-five years and have paid dividends 
after their first year with the amount of divi- 
dends, also. some of the companies which are 
now doing an excellent business and paying 


high dividends and: the amount of.and time 
at which their first dividends were paid: 


7Etna Accident and Liability. Co., Reet ist year % 
American Bonding Co., Baltimore. . .. obth year e 
American Casualty Co., Reading. . . 05th year 

American Surety Co., New York. ..5th year vA 
Casualty Co. of America, New York.. .. 5th year vA 
*Commonwealth Casuz alty Co., Philadelphia -lst year 10 % 
*Continental Casualty Co., Chicago. . -lst year 224% 
Empire State Surety Co., New York.....-... Ist year 1% 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., New York. . . th year /y 
Lion Bonding and Surety Co., Omaha......1st year 1% 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore........... 3rd year 
*Massachusetts Accident Co., Boston........Ist year 
National Surety Co., New York... .........-1st year 
New York Plate Glass, New York........... lst year 


oe 
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Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco. . ..4th year 
*Preferred Accident, New York.... .. .. Ist year 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit... .8th year 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimoredth year 
United States Guarantee, New York.. . 3rd year 
*U.S. Health & Acc. Ins. Co., Saginaw, “Mich. 1st year 
*Woodmen’s Casualty, Springfield, Il]........1st year 

* These companies operated for a number of years on the 
mutual plan before reorganizing on a stock basis, and conse- 
quently were enabled to pay dividends on their capital very early 
after the transfer of an established business to the stock basis. 
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SICKNESS INSURANCE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


(From our London Correspondent.) 


This somewhat neglected branch of insurance 
has been feebly attempted, on this side, by quite 
a number of offices. Unfortunately, however, in 
the majority of cases the matter has been dealt 
with in anything but a scientific manner. 

In the form of cover against certain scheduled 
complaints, added to a personal accident policy, 
it has, of course, been adopted by practically all 
companies transacting accident business; while 
cover against all sicknesses—also in conjunc- 
tion with a personal accident policy—is now 
provided by several companies, the number of 
which is steadily increasing; but the funda- 
mental drawback of the scheme usually put for- 
ward is that the contract is an annual one, de- 
terminable at the option of the company. The 
public, not being very well educated on the sub- 
ject generally, has regarded the matter in a 
half-hearted fashion, and the general position 
cannot be described as satisfactory. 

In striking contrast to the amateurish pro- 
gramme outlined is that of the Century Insur- 
ance Company, which can lay clay claim to be- 
ing the pioneer of modern sickness insurance in 
Great Britain, and which has throughout han- 
dled the business upon a well-conceived plan. 

The Century claims for itself that it is the 
only company showing a separate sickness fund 
in its accounts, that it is the only company issu- 
ing a valuation report on its sickness depart- 
ment, and that it has twenty-five years’ record 
behind it. 

It has recently issued a brochure giving a 
series of results based upon actual experience 
extending over scores of thousands of lives, and 
which, as being of more than ordinary interest 
and likely to prove of permanent value to under- 
writers connected with this by no means un- 











important department of insurance, is given 
herewith. 
| | 
The Number Average 
Rate of of Members Number of 
Sickness | Sick in a Year| Weeks of Sick- 
AGES. per Member! Amongst 100 |ness Claim to 
Per Annum | Members /|Every Member 
in Weeks. Exposed Sick During 
to Risk. a Year. 
20'to 24. 2.. 2... . oe 24.45 3.67 
25'to 29........ . oa 23.49 4.07 
30 to 34........ 1.06 | 23.62 4.51 
35 to. 39........ 1.27 | 24.08 5.25 
40 to 44... i 2S 25.48 6.22 
45 to 49... 1.99 | 27.06 7.34 
50 to 54... 2.75 29.51 9.31 
55 to 59... 4.02 | 33.70 11.94 
60 to 64... 6.31 39.81 15.84 
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It should be remembered that the Century 
policy is a permanent contract and, it is pointed 
out in the pamphlet, is ‘“‘not withdrawable, as 
so many are, just when needed.”’ : 

Commenting on the above figures the com- 
pany sets cut that: First, it pays on the aver- 
age one week of sickness benefit per annum to 
every member assured between the ages of 20 
and 35, that this increases to two weeks per 
annum between the ages of 45 and 50, to over 
four weeks per annum between the ages of 55 
and 60, and to six and a third weeks per annum 
between the ages of 60 and 65. Second, that 
nearly twenty-five per cent of the members as- 
sured are incapacitated for one week at least 
in each year between the ages of 20 and 40, and 
this increases steadily until it reaches forty per 
cent between ages 60 and 65. Third, in the case 
of those assured who are compelled to claim 
between the ages of 30 and 35 the company had 
to pay on the average rather more than four 
and one-half weeks’ allowance per annum to 
each claimant; and that this figure increases to 
nearly sixteen weeks during each year between 
the ages of 60 and 65. 

Further, as showing the advantage possessed 
by the permanent contract over the annual 
policy—from the point of view of the assured— 
the company gives a list of some of the claims 
of prolonged duration it has had to meet. These 
range from 104 weeks up to 468 weeks. The 
number of the claims mentioned is 15, and the 
average duration of these works out at just over 
257 weeks. 


London, January 4. CHARTERS. 


Sentiments for the Month. 


Jump into the new year with a rush. 

Accentuate your arguments with practical ex- 
amples. 

No man admires a sluggard—get busy. 

Use your head. 

A little tact outpoints tons of hot air. 

Remember the talking points. 


Year-end records still stand—smash ’em! 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION EX- 
PERIENCE IN 1909 IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


The Review of London analyzes the blue 
book, recently issued, dealing with statistics of 
compensation and of proceedings under the 
workmen’s compensation act, 1906, and the em- 
ployers’ liability act, 1880, during the year 1909 
as follows: 

For the first time the returns are substan- 
tially complete regarding the seven great groups 
of industries. The outstanding fact is that 
£2,274,238 was paid in compensation, an increase 
of £193,566 in the preceding year. If we were 
to add the amounts paid in industries not in- 
cluded in these returns the total would probably 
run out at nearly £3,000 000. Compensation was 
paid in 3341 cases of death and 332,612 of dis- 
ablement. The average death payment was 
£154, and for disablement £5 6s. Regarding 
the duration of compensation, the fact is very 
interesting that the highest total was those who 
were away between 4 and 13 weeks, and the next 
highest with those disabled two weeks and less 
than three. Another informing table is that 
showing the lump sums paid in the various em- 
ployments. Here we find mines with 216 cases 
averaged £57 2s. 2d., while the average with the 
544 cases arising on docks, wharves and quays 
was £11 19s. 2d. Of weekly payments, the high- 
est average amount was 16s. 8d. to 15 fishermen, 
and 9s. the lowest, to 115 engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Of course, we do not forget that 
these payments are based on weekly earnings. 


STATISTICS OF COMPENSATION CASES IN 
CERTAIN INDUSTRIES. 


We find that the collective returns included 
99,959 employers. On the whole of the seven in- 
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dustries covered, they accounted for 73 per cent 
of the fatal cases and 73.5 of the compensation; 
and 73.7 per cent of the disablement cases and 
75.8 of the compensation. In some industries 
the proportion was considerably higher; in the 
textile, wood, paper and printing and china and 
earthenware industries it exceeded 90 per cent. 
The number of persons employed was not, how- 
ever, furnished by the insurance companies, bu! 
was returned separately by the employers them- 
selves; 17,432 returns were received from indi- 
vidual employers, of which 15,336 were ‘‘nil’’ re- 
turns; i. e., were to the effect that there had 
been no cases of payment of compensation under 
the act. The gross total of the persons em- 
ployed in the seven groups of industries—ac- 
cording to the returns—is just over six and a 
half millions. The annual charge per person 
employed works out for the different industries 
as follows: Shipping, 10s. 8d.; factories, 3s. 5d.; 
docks, 16s. 8d.; mines, £1 0s. 1d.; quarries, 9s. 
2d.; constructional work, 14s. 11d.; railways, 
7s.1d. For all the industries taken together the 
charge per person employed was. 6s. 10d. It 
must be borne in mind that the figures refer 
only to compensation paid under the act of 1906. 
They do not include: (a) compensation paid 
under the contracting-out scheme certified by 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies; (b) 
payments made in cases still outstanding under 
the earlier acts of 1897 and 1900; (c) damages 
recovered under the employers’ liability act, 
1880, or at common law; (d) payments made 
under section 34 of the merchant shipping act, 
1906; (e) costs incurred by the employer in legal 
proceedings or otherwise in connection with 
claims for compensation; nor is account taken 
of (f) amounts received by an employer by way 
of indemnity from third parties or under sub- 
section (1) (c) (iii.) of section 8 (industrial 
diseases) of the act. The figures do not, there- 
fore, represent the total charge upon the dif- 
ferent industries in connection with the pay- 
ment of compensation to persons employed in 
respect of injuries received. 

The returns for 1909 show a marked improve- 
ment on those for 1908, both in completeness 
and in accuracy. At the close of the year forms 
were issued to every employer on the home- 
office lists, on which either to make the return 
or to intimate the fact of his insurance. Out 
of 132,414 forms issued only 13,018 were not re- 
turned, and there is reason to believe that in 
a large number of these cases the employers 
were insured. * * * 


FACTORIES. 


The number of factories on the register of 
the factory department of the home office for 
1909 was 112,479; 81,239 of the occupiers were in- 
cluded in the collective returns made by insur- 
ance companies, etc., and 13,705 individual re- 
turns were received. Taking first the figures of 
compensation for accident the returns show that 
the total number of fatal cases in which com- 
pensation was paid during the year was 744, 
with compensation £104,039, an average of 
nearly £140 per case; the total number of dis- 
ablement cases 123,134, with compensation 
£644,431, an average of £5 7s. a case. Of the 
fatal cases, the average compensation paid in 
respect of the 469 cases in which persons were 
left wholly dependent was nearly £198; in the 
181 cases in which persons were left partly de- 
pendent the average compensation was £57 13s. 
Of the disablement cases, 11,495 were continued 
from the previous year, and involved an average 
charge during the year of not quite £19. The 
total number of persons employed covered by 
the returns amounts to over four and a half 
millions, of whom 4,302,217 were returned as 
employed inside the factories, and 283,638 were 
returned as persons employed in the business of 
the factories, but whose duties took them wholly 
or partly outside the factory premises, e. @., 
carters. Both the number of fatal cases in 
which compensation was paid and the number 
of persons employed nearly correspond with the 
figures of fatal accidents and of persons em- 
ployed reported under the factory act; the fig- 
ures of disablement cases are in excess of the 
figures of non-fatal accidents reported under the 
factory act. The total number of fatal accidents 
in factories and workshops reported during 1909 
was 700, of which all but a very few occurred in 
factories. The number of reported non-fatal 
accidents occurring in factories which disable 
for more than seven days cannot be accurately 
stated, as certain important classes of accidents 
are reported if only one day’s disablement is 
caused. On a rough estimate, the number of 


reported accidents which disabled for more than 
seven days would seem not to have exceeded 
100,000. The number of persons employed, as 
returned under section 132 of the factory act, 
was, according to the latest returns available 
(1907), 4,488,774. The compensation covers a 
somewhat wider field than the returns under the 
factory act. The latter relate only to employ- 
ment in the factory, while for the purposes of 
compensation returns all persons engaged by 
the employer in connection with the industry 
carried on in the factory, outside as well as in- 
side hands, would be included. Also, as pointed 
out above, the figures of accidents are not 
exactly comparable with the figures of compen- 
sation cases. Claims are not in many cases 
settled immediately, and the compensation 
figures include accidents from 1908, when the 
accident rate was higher than it was in 1909. 

Taking the returns of compensation for indus- 
trial disease, the returns show that compensa- 
tion was paid in 27 fatal cases to the amount of 
£4974, an average of £184; and in 545 disable- 
ment cases to the amount of £10,651, an average 
of £19 10s. a case. The average compensation 
in respect of the 24 fatal cases in which persons 
were left wholly dependent was £204. Of the 
disablement cases 148 were continued from the 
previous year, and involved an average charge 
during the year of £39. The total charge for 
compensation under the heading of factories was 
£784,095, which works out, on the returns of 
persons employed, at 3s. 5d. per head. Taking 
individual industries, the compensation works 
out at 1s. 101%4d. per head in the cotton industry; 
1s. 1d. in the wool, worsted and shoddy industry; 
1014d. in the other textile industries; 7s. 11d. in 
the wood industry; 7s. 5d. in the metal (extrac- 
tion, founding and galvanizing) industry; 8s. 
7d. in the engine and shipbuilding industries; 
3s. 111%4d in the machines, appliances, convey- 
ances, and tools industries, 1s. 6d. in the paper 
and printing industries; 3s. 0%4d. in the china 
and earthenware industries, and 3s. 01d. in the 
miscellaneous industries. 


LEGAL DECISIONS. 


ACTION ON ACCIDENT POLICY—QUES- 
TIONS FOR JURY.—In an action on an accident 
policy to recover for the death of the insured, 
who fell on a sidewalk and received severe in- 
juries, dying a few minutes later, issues of fact 
were made by the pleadings, (1) whether the 
fall was accidental, caused by a misstep or 
stumble, or resulted from a diseased condition, 
and (2) whether, if accidental, the injury re- 
ceived was the cause of death independent of all 
other causes within the meaning of the policy. 
There was evidence that deceased stumbled and 
fell, but that there was no obstruction in the 
sidewalk or the place. Evidence was introduced 
by defendant that an autopsy made in its in- 
terest tended to show diseased conditions of 
the heart and kidneys, and by the plaintiff that 
deceased was apparently in the best of health 
at all times up to the moment of his fall, and 
medical testimony that it was improbable that 
the chronic diseased conditions described could 
have existed and reached a fatal stage without 
prior manifestation in the health of the de- 
ceased. There was a conflict of medical testi- 
mony as to whether the injuries received from 
the fall were sufficient alone to cause death. 
Held, that on such testimony both issues were 
properly submitted to the jury. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—RISKS AND EX- 
EMPTIONS IN POLICY—CAUSE OF DEATH— 
BURDEN OF PROOF.—An accident policy ex- 
pressly made the application and by-laws of the 
association a part of the contract, and provided 
that its liability for the death of the insured 
should be subject to all the provisions of the 
by-laws. One by-law limited such liability to 
death from “bodily injuries which shall * * #* 
independently of all other cause, result in the 
death of said member,” and another provided 
that the association shall not be liable to any 
person for any indemnity or benefit for injuries 
or death * * * jin case such injuries shall 
occur as the result, wholly or partially, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of * * * disease, bodily 
or mental infirmity * * *.’’ Held, that, in an 
action for the death of the insured, following a 
fall upon a sidewalk by which he was injured, 
the burden of nroof was on the plaintiff to es- 
tablish not only that the injury was accidental 
and was proximate cause of death, but that such 
accidental injury was the sole cause of death 
independently of any pre-existing disease or 
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bodily infirmity as a contributory cause there- 
of. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sev- 
enth Circuit. The Illinois Commercial Mens 
Association vs. Parks. 





CONTRACT—OFFER TO INSURANCE—AC- 
CEPTANCE.—A proposition by an accident in- 
surance company to renew the policy, for which 
the insured had not applied, sent to insured in a 
letter inclosing a receipt for the renewal pre- 
mium, cannot be held to have been accepted by 
the insured because he failed to return the re- 
ceipt or to expressly decline the proposition for 
sixteen days, and until two weeks after the pre- 
vious insurance expired. 

APPLICATION—ACCEPTANCE — ESTOPPEL. 
—An application for insurance, accompanied by 
a premium, is not treated as accepted merely 
because the insurer delays action thereon for 
months, unless the applicant has been misled 
into believing that the application will be ac- 
cepted, and has, in reliance thereon, refrained 
from obtaining other insurance. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—RENEWAL OF 
POLICY.—An agent of an accident insurer sent 
to a policyholder a renewal receipt, continuing 
the policy in force, and also sent a letter stating 
that the renewal receipt renewed the policy for 
a specified time, and asking for the payment of 
the premium. The policyholder delayed answer- 
ing for sixteen days, when he wrote, inclosing 
the receipt and discontinuing the policy. On re- 
ceipt of this a letter was sent urging the holder 
to continue the policy, and stating that the re- 
newal receipt would be held in the office till 
hearing from the insured. The latter letter 
never reached the holder, who was killed be- 
fore its arrival. The agent and the holder be- 
lieved that the policy was in force pending the 
offer contained in the first letter of the agent 
until he received the holder’s letter, and the 
holder supposed that he would be held on the 
premium unless released by insurer. Held, that 
the policy was not renewed, so that there could 
be no recovery thereon. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee. Richmond vs. 
The Travelers Insurance Company. 





BROKERS—AGENCY FOR INSURED— 
BREACH OF WARRANTY.—Plaintiff was born 
without fingers on his right hand, and testified 
that his right eye had become inflamed through 
cold caught while a boy; that the eye was still 
disfigured, and that its removal had been sug- 
gested by a surgeon, though he did not notice 
any impairment of sight. B., an insurance 
agent, not employed by defendant, applied to 
plaintiff to take out insurance, which he agreed 
to do. B. applied to his own company, but the 
application was refused. He then went to de- 
fendant’s office and presented an application for 
the policy in question, in which B. answered 
the question as to whether plaintiff had ever 
been refused with the words ‘‘Not to my knowl- 
edge,”’ plaintiff not having been informed of the 
refusal by B.’s company. B. also answered in 
the affirmative a statement that plaintiff was in 
sound condition mentally and physically; that 
his hearing and vision were not impaired, and 
that he was not suffering from any mental or 
bodily infirmity or deformity; the application 
being signed: ‘I personally solicit and recom- 
mend this risk,’”’ B., ‘‘broker, solicitor, agent or 
sub-agent.”” The policy was made out, deliv- 
ered to B., who collected the premiums from 
plaintiff, paid the same to defendant’s agent, by 
whom B. was paid his commissions. The policy 
provided that all the warranties made by in- 
sured on acceptance of the policy were true. 
Held, that B. was the agent of plaintiff, and not 
of the insurance company, and that the latter 
was therefore not estopped to assert “B.’s mis- 
statements as constituting breaches of war- 
ranty in defense to an action on the policy.” 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, First 
Circuit. Travelers Insurance Company vs. 
Thorne. 

ACCIDENT POLICIES—LIABILITY—CLASSI- 
FIED RISKS.—Under an application for acci- 
dent insurance made a part of the policy, 
stating that applicant was a logging contractor, 
and providing that for injury in a more danger- 
ous occupation insurer’s liability should be only 
for such part of the principal as the premium 
paid would purchase at the rate fixed for the 
greater hazard, insurer is liable only for the 
indemnity provided for a logger where insured 
died of injuries received while working as such. 

Supreme Court of Washington. Bothwell vs. 
National Casualty Company. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


An idea of the difficulty attending the suc- 
cessful framing of a law providing for com- 
pensation for injuries in all cases can be gath- 
ered from the fact that, when the New York 
Commission obtained the opinion of repre- 
sentative employers and of organized labor 
upon the subject, ninety-eight out of one hun- 
dred and forty-six were opposed to any com- 
pensation scheme which disregarded the em- 
ployer’s negligence, while forty-eight favored 
it; and while sixty-four representatives of the 
Union favored such a system, thirty-six op- 
posed it. More than one-half of the employ- 
ers reported that they did not consider the 
Employers’ Liability Law at the present time 
a fair one, while ninety-nine employers re- 
garded the fixing of damages by a jury as un- 
satisfactory. Of ninety-one unions replying to 
the question as to whether the fixing of dam- 
ages by a jury was fair, one-half were of one 
opinion, the remainder being dissatisfied there- 
with. All judges to whom inquiries were 
addressed were unanimous in favor of a 
change of the law. 

The New York report voiced the following 
objections : 

(1) Only a small proportion of workmen in- 
jured by accidents get substantial compensa- 
tion. 

(2) The system is wasteful both to em- 
ployers and the State, and of small benefit to 
the injured. 

(3) The system is slow in operation. 

(4) The operation of the law means antago- 
nism between the employers and employees. 

In the framing of any Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act it does not appear to be the inten- 
tion of any legislature to beget the common 
law right or the right under Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. 

The trend of legislation is in favor of a 
compensation act which conveys certain rights 
in the event of injuries, but if claim be brought 
under the compensation act the injured is de- 
prived of any remedy under the common law 
or any statute. 

The benefits contemplated under the New 
York Compensation Act and under a tentative 
bill proposed in the State of Massachusetts 
provides for certain benefits according to the 
nature of the injury, but the damages in the 





event of serious injuries are not extravagant 
and in many cases do not compare with the 
amount of possible recovery that could be ob- 
tained under the existing common law or 
Employers’ Liability Act. For this reason it 
must be foreseen that the necessity for insur- 


,ance under the common law and employers’ 


liability must remain with us for a long time, 
and that any compensation act will probably 
only relieve the employer from suit in those 
cases where the remedy under the compensa- 
tion act is adequate to the injuries received. 
The serious cases which are hard to settle will 
probably become matters of prolonged litiga- 
tion, and it may take many years after the pas- 
sage of any compensation act for the com- 
panies to gauge the exact result upon the loss 
ratio under employers’ liability insurance. 

The tentative law passed in the State of 
Massachusetts, and which appears to be em- 
bodied in a bill introduced by J. W. Sherman, 
appears to give effect to the following points: 

(1) Every employer of more than five per- 
sons shall come under provision of the act. 

(2) No compensation to be paid unless at 
least two-weeks’ ‘disability result. 

(3) No compensation to be paid in case of 
the deliberate act of the injured. 

(4) Persons of advanced age or impaired 
physical condition may make an agreement to 
relieve the employer of the benefit of the act. 

(5) Employers should be liable for the acts 
of sub-contractors. 

(6) Claims under compensation acts shall 
be entitled to priority in the event of bank- 
ruptcy. 

(7) All policies of insurance covering com- 
pensation shall contain a clause making insur- 
ance companies liable to an employee for 
amount of benefit to which he is entitled. 

There are other clauses, but Section X of 
the tentative bill, after reciting the persons to 
be entitled in event of injury, enumerates the 
benefits which follow closely on the same law 
in New York. 

It will be noted that under “Seventh” a 
claus¢ must be inserted in every compensation 
policy issued by an insurance company, giving 
the injured employee directly the amount of 
compensation. It is probable that this clause 
will be tested on the ground of constitution- 
ality, as it is impossible to say in what way 
there is any contract between an insurance 
company and an injured employee. The sub- 


ject may probably be amended before the final 
bill is adopted. 

What has been done in New York will be 
done probably in Massachusetts, and will cer- 
tainly be followed by other States which have 
similar bills under consideration; and unless 
history belies the fact, we may expect in due 
course of time compulsory sickness insurance 
and probably invalid insurance. If we add to 
this the probability of some form of provision 
for unemployment, we may look forward to an 
active time for the insurance companies and 
for a tax upon the cost of labor, heavier than 
anything we have hitherto experienced. 

In conclusion, it is well to point out that 
under a compensation act provision is made 
for benefits being paid by instalments, and it 
is this feature of payment by instalments that 
has proved very expensive to the companies in 
administration. It necessitates almost the cre- 
ation of a Pension Bureau, with offices every- 
where in the United States where business is 
secured, and even if the companies restrict the 
amount of commission paid for compensation 
insurance, it must be borne in mind that the 
cost of administration may more than over- 
come any saving in commission. 


Progress of New Casualty Companies. 


Following its usual custom, THe SpecTATOR 
presents herewith a list of new casualty com- 
panies organized in the past year, with a rec- 
ord of their progress to date. In each in- 
stance the date when the latest information 
was received is stated. 

Equitable Bank Depositors Guarantee Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; January 31, 1911; au- 
thorized capital $10,000,000, $160,000 of which 
is subscribed. Will commence business during 
IQIT. 

General Bonding and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas; January 26, 1911; or- 
ganized December 21, 1910; authorized capital 
$200,000, surplus $60,000, both paid in; $300,000 
of capital and $150,000 surplus are subscribed. 
The company has been licensed and will com- 
mence business immediately. 

National Health. and Accident Assurance 
Company, Easton, Pa.; February 7, 1911; in- 
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corporated July 9, 1909; capital $25,000, all 
subscribed and paid in. 

Tennessee Indemnity Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; February 9, 1911; incorporated August 
18, 1910, with authorized capital of $100,000, 
to insure live stock. 


RIDERS, WAIVERS OR INDORSE- 
MENTS FOR ACCIDENT OR 
HEALTH INSURANCE 
POLICIES. 

Various Forms as Employed by Different 
Companies. 





By C. H. Harsaueu, M. D. 

Riders, waivers or indorsements for accident 
or health insurance policies as used by casualty 
insurance companies, are supposed to be ap- 
plicable to any policy held by the ordinary in- 
dividual without adding to or subtracting from 
the conditions of the policy excepting the one 
clause for which the rider, waiver or indorse- 
ment is employed. 

Some persons on account of having suffered 
from an accident which leaves a permanent de- 
fect or deformity, such as the loss of an eye 
or hand or motion in a joint, are more hazard- 
ous risks, and therefore if such persons are 
accepted for accident insurance in order to 
make the hazard equal to the average risk it is 
necessary to eliminate certain provisions of the 
policy. 

The same statement applies to health insur- 
ance policies, when an individual on account 
of having suffered from a disease, such as an 
attack of appendicitis without operation, grippe, 
bronchitis, etc., is more liable to have a subse- 
quent attack, therefore the hazard, under the 
health policy, if issued, is increased, and in 
order to make the hazard an average one, some 
part of the policy is eliminated by a rider, 
waiver or indorsement. 

A rider according to The Century Dictionary 
is said to be “anything saddled upon or at- 
tached to a record, document, statement, etc., 
after its supposed completion; specifically, an 
additional clause.” 

According to Bishop, a law authority, a 
waiver is defined as follows: “Waiver, in a 
general way, may be said to occur wherever 
one, in possession of a right conferred either 
by law or by contract, and knowing the attend- 
ant facts, does or forbears to do something in- 
consistent with the existence of the right or of 
his intention to rely upon it; in which case he 
is said to have waived it, and he is estopped 
from claiming anything by reason of it after- 
ward.” 

An indorsement or endorsement in law is 
said to be “an incidental or subsidiary writing 
upon the back of a paper, writing or -other 
document, to the contents of which it relates or 
pertains.” 

It will thus be seen that while these three 
words are generally used interchangeably, the 
word “waiver” is probably the best and would 
secure a better interpretation of the meaning 
of the wording which would follow a rider, 
waiver or indorsement. 





Waivers, riders or indorsements are usually 
made a part of the policy in three forms, either 
by stamping the waiver or indorsement on the 
policy, by having it printed on a separate piece 
of paper and attaching it by mucilage to the 
policy or printing the waiver in duplicate and 
having both parts signed by the policyholder, 
dated and witnessed. The original is then sent 
to the company for its records, while the dupli- 
cate is retained by the policyholder to be at- 
tached to the policy, Waivers which are 
printed on a separate piece of paper, and issued 
by an insurance company to be pasted on a 
policy, are practically useless, for the reason 
that the waiver may never reach the policy- 
holder and be attached to the policy as intended 
by the insurance company. Indorsements 
which are stamped on a margin of the policy 
and signed and dated by an officer of the com- 
pany become a part of the policy. The best 
form of waiver, and the safest to use from an 
insurance standpoint, is the rider, waiver or 
indorsement which is issued in duplicate, and 
when after being signed and dated by the 
policyholder one form is retained by him and 
the other is returned to the company. ° 

Waivers and indorsements are often neces- 
sary and frequently used, and, therefore, if 
they are supposed to be of sufficient importance 
to use, the best method of making the waiver 
become a part of the policy should be em- 
ployed. The duplicate waiver is so considered 
by a majority of authorities on this subject. 

Insurance companies that employ waivers in 
the elimination of indemnity for the payment 
of certain forms of disability, death or dis- 
memberment, are insuring a selected class of 
risks, because they are eliminating the payment 
of indemnity for certain conditions which are 
apparently more apt to be suffered by the indi- 
vidual; therefore in the majority of cases such 
policyholders are a selected class, and the claim 
rate should be lower than the average risks for 
which the company stands liable to pay in- 
demnity resulting from any accident or dis- 
ease. 

It is very important in the placing of a 
waiver on an accident or health policy that the 
indorsement should be sufficiently clear and 
complete to eliminate liability on the part of 
the company for the accident or disease of 
which the policyholder is more susceptible. 
As an example, under a health policy, if an in- 
dividual has had an attack of appendicitis 
within a short time from the date of the ap- 
plication, and it is desired to eliminate in- 
demnity for disability resulting from this dis- 
ease, the waiver or indorsement should not 
only eliminate indemnity for appendicitis but it 
should also eliminate indemnity for peritonitis, 
enteritis, typhlitis and colitis. All of these con- 
ditions or diseases should be eliminated in the 
waiver, because an individual suffering an at- 
tack of appendicitis might have the disease 
complicated by one or the other conditions, or 
any one of the conditions could be the begin- 
ning of the cause of disability and be com- 
plicated by appendicitis. Thus it will be seen 
that not only the disease itself which is desired 
to be waived, but also similar diseases which 
might be mistaken for the principal one or 
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might be complicated with it, should also be 
included in the waiver. 

For the purpose of showing suitable riders, 
waivers or indorsements, the following forms 
are printed, each one of these waivers or in- 
dorsements is used by some insurance company 
doing business at the present time. 

The following waiver or endorsement is em- 
ployed for the purpose of eliminating in- 
demnity as the result of diseases to which the 
individual has shown himself more liable than 
the average risk. 

These endorsements present a variety of 
wording; some of them contain so few words 
that it would seem questionable if the waiver 
was of much use if actually put to a legal test: 


This policy, No. .«..., does not cover dis- 
ability or death due to or resulting from, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any sickness, disease or in- 
jury complicated with or originating or termi- 
nating in or rendered possible by ............... 


President, 





This insurance does not cover any disability 
caused directly or indirectly wholly or in part 
PROM tes citar ee ewe ee its complication 
or its consequences. 





This policy is issued by the company and ac- 
cepted by the insured with the understanding 
that no indemnity will be allowed for disability 
caused or contributed to by ................ 

Assistant Secretary. 

To be executed in duplicate. One copy to be 

attached to the policy. 





In consideration of the continuance in force 
of policy No. ...... , issued to me by the ........ 
Steady a vedcacei ss Company of............, it is here- 
by agreed that no claim for indemnity shall 
hereafter be made by me or by any other person, 
for disability resulting to me, either directly or 
TURE OCEEY IPO ia Sick 0 sictwjiebs Lopabathite bebe, 
Sicteseoetd Wk Redo Bee ochre bub 0d erie ioral a ie bb oan ose , anything 
in said policy to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Insured. 
Witness. 

Attached to and forming a part of policy 
above mentioned, issued by the.................. 
Tn Gk SP EEL aed Ore eee were OPE eR 

To be executed in duplicate. One copy to be 
attached to the policy.. 





In consideration of the payment of indemnity 
which has been made to me by the............... 
Company, on account of claim arising under 
DOMEY ' Oi ns os , and in further consideration 
of their not canceling the policy at this time, it 
is agreed that no claim for indemnity shall here- 
after be made under said policy or any renewal 
thereof, by me or by any other person for dis- 
ability resulting to me, either directly or indi- 
Tae TNR 555 5 S006 Silo Was Bee ER 8 vlc denned 





i Tepe ae mcite cn « Da ain eu eT aed we don aca ed , anything 
in said policy to the contrary notwithstanding. 
"Assured. 

KAS Ue salen eMt Dome hue re peae pT 

Attached to and forming a part of policy No. 
ees , issued’ by the...........+++.es Company. 

"Manager. 
ENDORSEMENT. 

In. DOBSideration OF UNS « 605 0 ni0h ds Sopa guinid an ave 
COMBAT Cr oc cc ia Kenic cases cneedce agreeing to 
assume all other liability imposed under my 
policy, No. ..:.... , subject to all its conditions, 


I do hereby agree to release and discharge said 
insurance company from all liability to me, or 
to any other person who shall have or claim any 
interest in said policy on account of my death, or 
any disability or loss due wholly or in part to 
SiSs dbide SHARD CONV ET <a des oS , during the life of 


Policyholder. 
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February. 16, 1911] 


ENDORSEMENT. 


It is hereby understood and agreed that the 
insurance under this policy shall not extend to 
nor cover any disability which the assured may 
suffer from or as the result of (name of disease) 
in any form, and the company is specifically re- 
lieved of all liability for the payment of indem- 
nity for disability so arising; in all other re- 
spects the terms, limits and conditions of this 
policy remain unchanged. 

Attached to and forming part (when counter- 
signed and dated by an authorized general 


agent) of policy No. .......... , issued by the 
PP ts ee PELE CoUmpeey, Of. . oo cs sce ee, 
tO ceiindedach Gade ode wan PR rer ee er eee 
Countersigned this....... a ere » 191 
President. 





ENDORSEMENT. 


Whereas, I have suffered repeated attacks of 
(name of disease), and am to that extent nota 
normal risk for health insurance, 

Now, therefore, In consideration of and as an 
inducement for the issuance to me of the policy 
to which this indorsement is attached, I here- 
by waive all claims and release the............. 
oo te: eRaiatn omega areal Company from all liability 
for indemnity for disability resulting from 
(name of disease) or any diseases affecting the 
(part of the body involved). 

Attached to and forming part of policy No. 
ee Pe a ee ee ae fe 
Of ance leenncacetwcesa TR occa Ners aaeorreterees - 
and subject otherwise to all the conditions and 
provisions therein contained. 





DGGE MG ss canes tek oes cewnee ¢ OME ccctawwe day 
OF cp eciosiaiS davies ieee vies 
rene errr re rhe t Seba 
ere Pee TEE pear 
ENDORSEMENT. 


It is hereby understood and agreed that the 
insurance under this policy shall not extend to 
nor cover any disability which the assured may 
suffer on account of the present injured condi- 
tion of the drum of his........ ear, nor for any 
disability which may later arise, directly or in- 
directly attributable thereto; in all other re- 
spects the terms, limits and conditions of this 
policy remain unchanged. 

Attached to and forming part (when counter- 
signed and dated by an authorized general 
agent) of policy No. .......... , issued by the 
« ce: plaka: anatase ality ata heed oad Company, | O8> <6 <s.ckient Kasey 
OC: cdidennstaysh ote greniaes DE sitiaduc cuts oakywaus 


ee ee ee ’ 


President. 





Appendicitis is a disease that is quite com- 
mon, and which is supposed to render the in- 
dividual who suffers an attack uninsurable 
until a certain time has elapsed without an at- 
tack. The preceding waivers could be used 
and the word “appendicitis” substituted instead 
of the name of diseases, but the following ones 
are written especially for this condition: 


In consideration of one dollar, receipt of which 
is hereby acknowledged, and of the issue of dis- 
ability policy No. ...... at the premium for the 
“preferred” classification of risks by the........ 
SES OE ies cota sn adoe teu eea to 


self and his estate, with the said................ 
Company that no claim will be made under the 
above policy for disability, or fee for surgical 
operation due in any way to appendicitis, peri- 
tonitis or typhlitis. 

This agreement is executed in duplicate this 
gle pileleteatat piety. Rparareis 5. Aihsns:. ee. Cea 


Insured. 





ENDORSEMENT. 
It is hereby understood and agreed that the 
insurance under this policy shall not extend to 
nor cover any disability the assured may suffer 
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from or as the result of appendicitis, and the 
company is specifically relieved of all liability 
for the payment of indemnity for disability so 
arising or for any operative fee for the relief 
of such condition; in all other respects the 
terms, limits and conditions of this policy re- 
main unchanged. 

Attached to and forming part (when counter- 
signed and dated by an authorized general 
agent) on policy No. .......... , issued by the 
BE hike UES hee chats COMPAS; OE Ue se eee, 
1 ae TR a cee iets Wa eee > WE a cadena dae eeuker te 


ee ee ey 


President. 


Varicose veins, as is well known, is a condi- 
tion in which the veins dilate. It is possible 
that either of the following waivers or in- 
dorsements will eliminate indemnity as the 
result of disability or death when varicose 
veins are the cause. As an individual with this 
condition is usually an elderly person it would 
seem that good underwriting would demand 
that such a person be not insured, and that no 
attempt be made to eliminate by waiver or 
indorsement the payment of indemnity for dis- 
ability or death as the result of this condition. 
It would seem that any insurance company at- 
tempting to eliminate a liability as the result 
of varicose veins would have rather a hard 
time to sustain its position if the claimant were 
at all persistent: 

This policy is issued by the company and 
accepted by the insured with the understanding 
that it does not cover varicose veins or conse- 
quences of varicose veins, nor fatal or non-fatal 
injuries caused or contributed to by varicose 
veins. 

"Assistant Secretary. 
ENDORSEMENT. 


a. is hereby understood and agreed that the 
insurance under this policy shall not extend to 
nor cover any disability which the assured may 
suffer from the result of an injury directly or in- 
directly complicated by varicose veins, and the 
company is specifically relieved of all liability 
for the payment of indemnity for disability so 
arising; in all other respects the terms, limits 
and conditions of this policy remain unchanged. 

Attached to and forming part (when counter- 
signed and dated by an authorized general 


agent) of policy No. ......, issued by the........ 
Pe ae ea tes eos COMPANY, tO ...cccccecccescens 
OE Fi icuwenganeaean tens igiaes Countersigned this 
Ch aeres ce eens MO s OB seca cn again <a0.cy Robes: 


President. 





Automobile racing in -various forms has be- 
come popular in recent years, while aviation 
is just beginning to be taken up by a number 
of people. The following indorsements are 
intended to eliminate liability on the part of the 
company when a policyholder assumes an extra 
hazard and one which is not considered in- 
surable. 

On account of a number of owners of auto- 
mobiles frequently racing their machines it 
would seem that some form or either one of 
the endorsements should be contained in the 
body of the policy. An insurance company 
has no way of knowing that a policyholder has 
taken up either one of these dangerous sports 
until an accident has been sustained, and then 
it is too late to protect the company unless the 
policy contained such a provision when first 
issued : 


N 


ENDORSEMENT. 


For value received, and in further considera- 
GO eee ee ae eee Company of 
agreeing to assume all 
other liability under my policy, No. ...... , Sub- 
ject to all of its conditions, said policy is issued 
to and accepted by me with the understanding 
and agreement that the same shall not extend to 
cover bodily injury, fatal or otherwise, sustained 
by me while or in consequence of having been 
riding in any automobile engaged or partici- 
pating in any kind of an automobile race, endu- 
rance run or speed contest, or while violating 
any law or ordinance, and I hereby waive for 
myself and beneficiary under said policy any 
claim thereunder on account thereof. 

Attached to and forming a part of policy No. 
ME NU a hea aviccccsassceddeguvert 
Company this......... Oe ORS eo 
In presence of 


eececeeys 


Policyholder. 

To attach to and become a part of policy No. 
issued to by the 
wos eec.edaaewaeeeeat SE” Se 

In consideration of the issuance and continu- 
ance of the above policy under classification 
“preferred,’’ subject to the terms thereof it is 
agreed that no indemnity under such policy or 
any renewal thereof shall be payable for death, 
dismemberment, loss of sight or other disability 
resulting, in whole or in part, directly or indi- 
rectly from injury sustained while in a balloon, 
aeroplane or other vehicle or mechanical device 
for aerial navigation, or in falling therefrom or 
therewith, or while preparing or supervising the 
preparation of any such vehicle or device for 
operation, ascension or descension, or while 
operating, handling or constructing any such 
vehicle or device, anything in the policy to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Ay) Ree ea pease Oe Ree Company, by 


Insured. 
(Above waiver is signed in duplicate.) 

Hernia or rupture is a condition which is 
extremely common in the male sex. When a 
rupture exists in a male, and is kept in place 
by a mechanical support known as a truss, and 
this truss is worn while the individual is in an 
upright position, such a person is assumed to 
be as good a risk as if the rupture did not 
exist. A waiver or indorsement, therefore, 
which would eliminate the payment of in- 
demnity on the part of the company if dis- 
ability or death resulted on account of the 
rupture while the insured was wearing a .well- 
fitting truss might be questioned in a court of 
law. Any individual with a rupture who is 
granted accident or health insurance should 
have attached to the policy a waiver eliminat- 


‘ing indemnity when disability or death results 


from not wearing a truss when in the upright 
position. 

Special attention is called to the last two 
waivers, and by close reading it will be seen 
that one indorsement eliminates the payment of 
indemnity for disability or death, while the 
other eliminates such payment only for dis- 
ability. It would seem that if either waiver 
was considered necessary that the endorsement 
should not only eliminate indemnity for dis- 
ability but also should eliminate indemnity for 
death or dismemberment : 


The insured named in this policy having her- 
nia, it is expressly provided that as a condition 
precedent to any liability on the part of the 
company the insured shall wear a well-fitting 
truss at all times except when in repose. 





This insurance does not cover any loss or dis- 
ability resulting directly or indirectly, wholly 
or in part from any hernia, any other pro- 


PT GAM Ped RN iar hte: igs | cto 
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visions in this policy to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 





This policy is issued by the company and 
accepted by the insured with the understanding 
that it does not cover rupture (hernia) or conse- 
quences of rupture, nor fatal or non-fatal in- 
juries caused or contributed to by rupture. 


Assistant Secretary. 





ENDORSEMENT 


It is hereby understood and agreed that this 
insurance does not extend to nor cover claims 
and benefits for injuries, fatal or otherwise, re- 
sulting directly or indirectly from or caused by 
or to the hernia from which this assured is 
suffering. 

Attached to and forming part of (when 
countersigned and dated by an authorized gen- 


eral agent) policy No. .......... , issued by the 

yi Sahisuitay thy ele Rie mcsare COMDRRT (Ol cc civ ccca vcsacy 

CO -sihire wen betes + saanwans ES, ee re Pee 
Countersigned this...... we Of iceseuns> , 19 


President. 





ENDORSEMENT 

Whereas, I have suffered a single or double 
hernia, and am therefore to that extent an im- 
paired risk, 

Now, therefore, In consideration of the issue 
of an accident policy to which this endorsement 
is attached, I hereby waive all claims and re- 
ee ere ere eee Company from 
all liability for any indemnity for any disability 
arising wholly or partly, directly or indirectly 
from hernia, it being understood and agreed that 
this waiver does not extend to loss of time or 
disability arising from other causes not compli- 
eated with hernia. 

Attached to and forming part of policy No. 
ae ee | ne rrr Fl YR 
Ee LP Ne eee £ WO: ss020ss S04 0e OSS Or ee and 
subject otherwise to all the conditions and pro- 
visions therein contained. 

DRONA 62a0e-ccavaaeseseases ss oC ere day 


—— Assured. 


Agreement to be attached to and form a part 
of Policy No........ SUANONE AD isis sis 40:0:0d 6 ws Kdcale wn 

In consideration of the issue of the above 
policy, notwithstanding che fact that the insured 
has hernia, it is agreed that indemnity there- 
under shall not be payable for injuries, disa- 
bility or death resulting from or caused wholly 
or partly by the hernia now existing, or hernia 
which may hereafter be sustained or acquired 
in the same place by the insured, nor shall pay- 
ment be made for surgical operation in any such 
case, anything in this policy to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Secretary. 
The preceding waiver is signed in duplicate 


and one copy is attached to the policy, while the. 


other copy is held by the company. 

Have insured sign in duplicate, and attach 
one to policy, the other to daily report or appli- 
cation. 

Rider to be attached to and form part of 
policy No. ......, SE BIB ois 055s Geass cen ecace 

In consideration of the issuance of the above 
policy, notwithstanding the fact that the in- 
sured has hernia, it is agreed that indemnity 
thereunder shall not be payable for disability re- 
sulting from or caused wholly or partly by her- 
nia now existing or hernia which may hereafter 
be sustained or acquired by the insured, nor 
shall payments be made for surgical operations 
in any such case, anything in this policy to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

DEO. pe Ack Mice wensh bale bees Company. 


Insured. 





Solicitors not infrequently secure applica- 
tions from individuals who have lost the sight 
of one eye or who have suffered an amputation 
of some of the fingers, toes, one hand or one 
foot, and as these persons are sometimes in- 


surable it is necessary that a waiver be em- 
ployed for the purpose of eliminating payment 
for indemnity due to the loss which the indi- 
vidual has previously suffered. The following 
waiver is for the purpose of protecting a com- 
pany when such risks are insured: 

The within named assured having lost........ 
that part of section...... referring to the loss of 
rr ee , is hereby canceled, and 
the company’s liability for the loss of his other 
Tr ee is hereby limited to one-fifth of 


the principal sum specified in section.......... , 
anything to the contrary notwithstanding. 





Manager. 
ENDORSEMENT 
ELIMINATING BENEFITS FOR PRIOR LOSS 
OM Bite OR secu sccce EYE. 


The assured having, prior to the date of the 
issuance of this policy, suffered the loss of his 
ne avipamar de eye, it is hereby understood and agreed 
that in event of an accident causing any specific 
loss otherwise covered under section 1 of this 
policy the aforementioned disability shall not 
be insured against either alone or in combina- 
tion, and indemnity shall be paid only for the 
loss of the members, organ or organs which 
existed unimpaired at the time this policy was 
issued, and not otherwise. 

Attached to and forming part (when counter- 
signed and dated by an authorized general 


awent) “of policy No. . 2.555.525 , issued by the 
aly Cana ee TH TR nee ee ee COMPAR, O86. iN 6 i Sh chy 
CO TERE ET a es i RES ee mere a ee 
Countersigned this ...... ose Lo sicieussieteve » cee 


re 


—— President. 
ENDORSEMENT. 


Whereas, I have received an injury to my...... 
eye, leaving its sight impaired, and am there- 
fore not a normal risk, 

Now, in consideration of the issuance of the 
policy to which this endorsement is attached, I 
hereby waive all claims and release the com- 
pany from all liability for any of the benefits 
named in Part 1 under accident benefits in the 
policy, so far as said Part 1 applies to the loss 
of the sight of the........ eye or to the loss of 
sight of both eyes, it being understood and 
agreed that this endorsement does not affect the 
benefits mentioned in the policy for the loss of 


the sight of the........ eye. 
Attached to and forming part of policy No 
sue oer WBS co sare oe ais ee eee ee St OKT as 


and subject otherwise to all the conditions and 
provisions therein contained. 





EP: vues sabes vee ec? eng TONG s ss 05 day 
OE Cece ttsct tt Shea e cere eee an, 
rvs igre ee ae Witness. 
Assured. 
ENDORSEMENT. 


Whereas, I have suffered the loss of my...... 
arm, and am therefore not a normal risk for 
accident insurance; 

Now, therefore, In consideration of and as an 
inducement for the issuance to me of the policy 
to which this endorsentent is attached, I hereby 
waive all claims and release the................. 
Company from all liability for the loss of my 
Rela arm or any part thereof, or of both arms, 
also from all claims for disability due to or 
arising from the amputation of my........ arm, 
whether affecting the stump of the arm or 
otherwise, it being understood and agreed that 
this waiver does not extend to any injury to the 
arm, whether resulting in loss of time or loss of 
arm. 

Attached to and forming part of policy......., 
peer tte oe oR re 
Boab kives sab eee and subject otherwise to 
all the conditions and provisions therein con- 
tained. 

RRR DG cs pan swe seis hole sarees 5) a day 
OF ics a Sake, 191.. 


Assured. 


The following waivers, which cannot be in- 
cluded in the preceding classifications, are em- 








[Thursday 


ployed for various conditions and are intended 
for insurance companies. who may desire to 
use these forms: 


Insurance under this contract does net cover 
diseases of or loss from injuries‘to the organs 
of generation, or pregnancy. 





This policy shall be considered in regard to 
increases under section 1 as being........ year 
old at date of issue, but increases shall in no 
case ever amount in the aggregate to more than 
fifty per cent of the original sums provided in 
column headed “In first year of policy.’’ 





If the insured shall be accidentally injured, 
fatally or otherwise, while performing, assist- 
ing at or superintending any duties of his occu- 
pation as stated in the policy (office duties ex- 
cepted), the company’s liability shall be only for 
such amounts as the premium paid by him will 
purchase at the rates fixed by this company for 
such a risk classed by this company. 





To be executed in duplicate. One copy to be 
attached to the policy. 

In consideration of the continuance in force 
of policy Ne. .....%. , issued to me by the........ 
ate So Sta istecareeeed Company LER LO Te Oe | 
hereby agreed that no claim for indemnity shall 
hereafter be made by me, or by any other per- 
son, for either surgical operation, disability or 
death resulting to me either directly or indi- 
PECL LPOOE 5s c.ocenrete- een lel tne Vow aie eee ne eae Colds 
aekary Weeks Rie motale eo aus Peewee ol ie ats , anything in 
said policy to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Insured. 
: Witness. 

Attached to and forming part of policy above 
mentioned, issued: DY the.cis.ccccsvcaeseevvers cs 
COREY GE. SoM oboe tss0 ss oe ee ce 

President. 


ORIGIN OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


Great things have their beginnings in small. 
Modern accident insurance is no exception to 
this rule, and a business of such handsome pro- 
portions is almost sure to possess a genealogy 
of surpassing interest. Accidents are as old as 
the hills, but civilized man only has had busi- 
ness acumen enough to insure against them. 
Insurance is a symptom of progress. The prin- 
ciple is not new, for it is said to have proved 
useful to the ancient Phcenicians, Greeks and 
Romans. Later on the guilds of Great Britain, 
which existed in the Middle Ages, insured their 
members against misfortune by theft, fire, ship- 
wreck, the falling of houses and other mishaps 
not mentioned. The Guild of Palmers, whose 
headquarters were at Ludlow, Shropshire, in 
1284, provided that ‘‘when it happens that any 
brotheren or sisteren of the guild shall have 
been brought to such want * * * that they 
shall not have enough to live on, then once, 
twice and thrice, but not a fourth time, as 
much help shall be given them out of the goods 
of the guild as the rector and stewards, having 
regard to the desserts of each and to the means 
of the guild, shall order. In case of sickness, 
help to be given out of the common fund of the 
guild till well again. In case anyone becomes a 
leper, or blind, or maimed in limb, or smitten 
with an incurable disorder, the goods of the 
guild to be largely bestowed upon them.” 

This does not indicate any scientific appor- 
tioning of benefit, but one can see in it the prin- 
ciple of insurance in all its ruggedness. In 
those days the principle of mutual aid was much 
more in evidence than it is now, when it is all 
but lost in a maze of commercialism, and nine 
policyholders out of ten do not know the why 
and the wherefore of their insurance. All 
policyholders know this, that they pay a certain 
premium to a big impersonality called a com- 
pany, and that they expect to receive a sum of 
money in return in the event of their meeting 
with accident. But few there are who think of 
insurance from the collective point of view, 
rather than that of personal advantage first and 
the general good second. It was the latter view, 
as history proves, that was the progenitor of 
accident insurance. The virtues of thrift and 
foresight exist now as always, only the eco- 
nomic and moral importance of insurance is not 
so obvious behind our huge monopolist commer- 
cial corporations of to-day.—Insurance Specta- 
tor, London. 
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STANDARD PROVISIONS—ACCI- 
DENT AND HEALTH. 


While it has always been within the power 
of the Insurance Departments of the various 
States to compel compliance with the laws of 
the State on the part of the insurance com- 
panies, there has been more of a disposition on 
the part of the companies to comply with the 
law than of the Insurance Departments to 
enforce the law. The most severe criticism 
in the past against Insurance Departments has 
been that their action in detecting the insol- 
vency of companies has generally been too 
late to be of any service to the public, and 
that legislation to effect a cure of evil is 
generally adopted after the event instead of 
before it. 

Notwithstanding the heavy taxation exacted 
by the State from the insurance companies, 
far in excess of any of the requirements or 
expenses of administering necessary for the 
insurance departments, the companies have 
submitted to this infliction with the best pos- 
sible grace, knowing that the public are event- 
ually called upon to assume the amount of the 
tax, although the larger the tax, the smaller the 
margin of profit on the underwriting, a margin 
none too large at the present time. 

When the States of Massachusetts and New 
York passed bills practically uniform in their 
terms relative to the issuing of policies in- 
suring against accidental bodily injury, or 
disease, it might be assumed that the men who 
had had experience for years in drafting poli- 
cies would be the proper persons to give effect 
to the language of the laws as enacted in these 
two States. There is nothing in such laws 
to overtax the intellect of the average man. 
It is presumed, further, that the legislative 
body put into the laws all that they intended 
that the companies should be forced to ob- 
serve and that, if certain things were not ex- 
pressed therein, it was not intended that the 
Insurance Commissioners of these two States 
should take upon themselves the right to legis- 
late, yet we have the extraordinary spectacle 
of a simple act of the legislature necessitating 
page after page of typewritten inStructions 
writen and issued over the joint signatures of 
the two Commissioners. These instructions 
have been vexatious, insistent, and not in con- 


formity with the laws which they are expected 
to follow. Take, for instance, Section 4 of 
Chapter 493 of the laws of Massachusetts, 
which states that a “policy issued in violation 
of this act shall be valid, but the rights, duties 
and obligations of all parties thereto shall be 
governed by the provisions of this act.” Cer- 
tainly, this section appears to give to the com- 
panies the right to issue a policy, and even if 
it is not approved by the Commissioners or 
held up by them pending their pleasure, the 
policy is still itself valid, but subject to the 
provisions of the act above mentioned. 

It seems that the Commissioners misinterpret 
their vocation when they assume to themselves 
the right to dictate what shall go into policies 
and what shall be left out, instead of confining 
themselves to their lawful duties of seeing that 
the laws are obeyed as formulated by the legis- 
lature. The companies do not need the prac- 
tical experience of any Department in the 
economic question attached to the issuance of 
the new forms of policies, and are at a loss to 
understand why they are exposed to the vex- 
atious technicalities and expensive work in 
connection with the printing and issuing of 
new policies and destruction of the old forms. 
This expense, in addition to the heavy tax- 
ation exacted by the State, forms a heavy 
charge against the companies, and if the In- 
surance Departments were experienced in the 
details of the office management they would 
realize this feature, although at the present 
time it seems to be impossible to impress such 
important points upon their attention. 

It is obviously invidious for any one com- 
pany to take up arms against any Insurance 
Department and institute mandamus proceed- 
ings against the Commissioner. It will only 
expose the company so doing to the hostility 
and annoyance of the Department and no one 
company cares to be in this position, but if the 
present attitude of the Commisioners of New 
York and Massachusetts be continued and re- 
peated in other States, it may become necessary 
for the companies themselves, through some 
of their associations, to unite in a concerted 
effort to restrict the activities of the Insurance 
Commissioners to the duties to which they were 
appointed, and to which they may be eminently 
qualified. The Insurance Departments, how- 
ever, were never intended to usurp the pre- 


> 
rogative of the underwriter and the companies’ 
management. 


SHOULD CASUALTY. AGENTS 
ORGANIZE? 


If there is one development of modern 
business which is more outstanding than an- 
other it is the tendency toward organization 
by those in the same line of business. Associ- 
ations of tradesmen and professional men, 
most of which were unthought of twenty years 
ago, are now flourishing in every department 
of commercial and technical life, and that they 
are doing good work and justifying their ex- 
istence is indicated by the strength which -is 
conceded to them. 

It is recognized by thinking men that the 
day of cut-throat competition has gone by, and 
that more can be gained by co-operation than 
by opposition. It may be said in passing that 
combinations of capital are an indication of 
this movement to get closer together, and that 
while there may be objections to them on some 
grounds there are none on economic grounds, 
and from the standpoint of efficiency. 

The insurance business as a whole has taken 
advantage of the obvious need for co-opera- 
tion. The companies are well organized in 
this direction both in the fire and casualty 
departments. They have seen the need of 
combining their experience in order that all 
may get the best results. 

Casualty underwriters, out in the field, who 
are turning in the business, are beginning to 
feel keenly the need of some organization of 
this kind, and wonder whether their problems 
are so easy of solution that the focusing of 
many minds upon them is unnecessary, Most 
of them have concluded that there are a few 
points which could be improved, and that an 
association would help a whole lot. 

“T have been thinking a good deal about this 
thing,” said a well-known Western casualty 
man the other day. “We are about the only 
sheep in the insurance pasture which are out- 
side the fold. In fact, we haven't any fold; 
and as far as associations are concerned we 
appear to be absolutely unimportant. 

“The National Association of Life Under- 
writérs is a splendid type of the sort of org3n- 
ization that we men in the field would like to 
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see developed for the benefit of the casualty 
underwriters. The National Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents is also doing good 
work for its meimbers, and is making better 
underwriters out of them. 

“That is the feature that I think should be 
appreciated. The result of association work is 
not only good for the individual, but for the 
business. The man who goes into an organ- 
ization and makes the most of the opportuni- 
ties which it offers becomes better fitted to 
serve his company, and becomes more of a 
credit to the great business of which he is an 
integral part. The association is a real edu- 
cator.” 

The comment of this man is by no means 
the opinions of an isolated underwriter who 
is perhaps crying in the wilderness about some- 
thing no one else has ever thought of, for 
casualty men generally appreciate the bene- 
ficial effects which would undoubtedly result 
from the organization of a body such as was 
indicated in the conversation quoted above. 

Methods of doing business vary with the 
times. A few years ago practices which to- 
day would hardly be tolerated were accepted 
as a necessary part of the situation. The 
change for the better, in most cases, has been 
the result of discussion by those affected, and 
by a general agreement to improve the situa- 
tion by the elimination of methods which 
everybody agreed were wrong, and the abo- 
lition of which required only general know- 
ledge and consent. 

This is true of the casualty business. There 
are methods of writing this business which are 
practiced by some agents—it would be too 
harsh to say all—that are out of joint with 
the times. They use them largely because they 
believe that their competitors are using them, 
and that, therefore, it is essential in the fight 
for business to go a little beyond the limits set 
by ethics and good taste. The discussion of 
problems pertaining to casualty underwriting 
would soon result in all this kind of thing be- 
ing done away with, because everybody would 
be made to realize that there is no need for it. 

Another feature suggested by a casualty 
man who is the general agent of one of the 
big companies was outlined thus: 

“We are just feeling around the edges of 
this business of ours, which is the fastest 
growing, I believe, of any branch of insurance. 
In order to develop its possibilities as rapidly 
as possible, and to take advantage of the 
myriad opportunities which it presents to us, 
we owe it to ourselves and to each other to 
get together and talk it over. 

“Every time I let my mental mechanism 
vibrate with that of another live wire in the 
business—pardon my modesty—I come away 
with ideas about getting new business that I 
didn’t have before. And I believe the other 
fellow profited in the same way. We just 
simply can’t help helping each other, and we 
ought to see that this mutual aid idea is worked 
out in the best possible way. 

“While we are separate, fighting for business 
without regard to the other fellow, there are 
bound to be all sorts of petty jealousies and 
petty ideas of competition. Instead of going 


beyond the beaten paths and tapping the vir- 
gin ore, to mix my metaphors a trifle, we stay 
in the same old places, trying to keep our com- 
petitors from getting our business and trying 
to get as much of theirs as we can. 

“What we all ought to do is to talk up the 
general subject of casualty insurance, making 
the man we meet realize that he needs to be 
protected from accident or sickness or liability. 
Boosting our particular company will—may— 
come later. If we all get together and shout 
for the general good, each one of us is bound 
to get results.” 

There is to be a meeting of the general 
agents and resident agents of one of the lead- 
ing casualty companies, in May, for the pur- 
pose of forming an organization, which is to 
be permanent, and which is to do for the men 
in that company what could be done for those 
in every company by a more inclusive body. 
The enthusiasm with which the idea of or- 
ganizing has been laid hold of by those affected 
has suggested to the men leading the move- 
ment that there is a big possibility for de- 
veloping the association movement in the casu- 
alty field. 

While no definite plans have been made, it 
is fair to say that the nucleus of a large body 
will probably be formed, and that if the asso- 
ciation of agents of the company referred to 
proves as valuable and helpful as it is believed 
it will, it will not be long before the under- 
writers working for other companies follow 
their example. At all events, it is a plan worth 
trying, and one which if successful will be for 
the benefit of the individual underwriters, the 
companies and—last, but not least—the public. 


CHANCES IN THE SURETY FIELD. 


The corporate surety idea is a comparatively 
new one, and for that reason has possibilities 
which are only gradually being realized. In 
many sections of the country it is still hard for 


the surety underwriter to convince the public . 


of the advantages of that method of giving 
bond, but even the most conservative are now 
falling into line and making use of the cor- 
porations which were formed for the purpose 
of relieving individuals of the liabilities in- 
cident to becoming sureties. 


The education of the public along this line, 


and its recognition of the value of corporate 
surety bonds, is making it practicable for the 
underwriter whose mental binoculars are con- 
stantly scanning the business horizon to de- 
velop new prospects right along. The funda- 
mentals having become established with refer- 
ence to the public, it is possible to develop 
what might be known as special forms to meet 
special needs. 

And these are constantly developing. The 
complex commercial structure of the twentieth 
century and the multitudinous relations which 
exist between business men to-day are giving 
rise to new responsibilities, and therefore are 
making it necessary for someone to asstime 
new: obligations. This is the opportunity of 
the corporation surety underwriter. If he 
is in touch with things, and has his finger on the 
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business barometer of his locality, he knows 
when the situation is ripe and can step in at 
the psychological moment and write business 
which never existed before. 

It is therefore obvious that the plan of learn- 
ing the regulation channels for business and 
adhering only to them is not the way to de- 
velop the greatest amount of success, Study 
the present field, to be sure, and cultivate it 
assiduously; but at the same time don’t over- 
look any bets that may happen to suggest 
themselves outside of the accustomed fields. 

The surety man is one of the few who need 
never complain of monotony or cast-iron 
limitations. His business won’t let him, for 
he must seek the new and develop the old at 
the same time. No “beaten paths” for him; no 
“getting in a rut” will mark his career if he 
has his ear to the ground and is listening for 
sounds that betoken a chance to break in with 
the surety bond. 

An instance of the possibilities of the surety 
situation was related not long ago by a Ken- 
tucky underwriter who is given credit for 
being one of the liveliest men-in his field. He 
has a good knowledge of the tobacco business, 
as is necessary in that State, where the leaf 
supplies a large portion of the revenues of the 
Commonwealth. 

Owing to changes in the producing district 
and a new policy which has been adopted by 
the growers, one of the smaller interior cities 
which until recently was not seriously regarded 
as a leaf tobacco market came into prominence 
in that connection. Several warehouses were 
erected, companies organized to handle the 
sales and the market assumed definite form. 

It was found advisable to organize an Ex- 
change, such as is in existence in the other 
large tobacco markets, as such an organization 
promotes stability and encourages the con- 
fidence of those who have crops to market. 
The chief purpose of the Exchange was to 
insure a stated volume of sales and the de- 
livery of the tobacco when sold to the pur- 
chaser. 

By taking this action notice was given to 
buyers of leaf tobacco that a new and respon- 
sible organization was in charge of the market, 
and that the buyer would be protected in his 
dealings with the members of the Exchange. 

The surety underwriter, who meanwhile had 
been watching with interest the developments 
in the work of organizing, and who had gotten 
in touch with the members of the Exchange 
through his local agent, had the proposition of 
writing the bonds necessary to hold the Ex- 
change together put up to its officers. 

They agreed that the members should give 
bond that the deliveries of tobacco which they 
sold should be made, and that the best plan 
would be through regular surety bonds. A 
conference was arranged between the under- 
writer and members of the tobacco association 
and after a discussion of the points to be cov- 
ered and the liability to be assumed it wa 
found that an entirely new form of guarant: 
would have to be written. This was decide¢ 
upon, and the form made out and submitted t 
the company. The latter approved it and fixe¢ 
a rate based on its previous experience ir 
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other similar lines, such as warehousemen’s 
bonds, and quoted accordingly. 

All of the members of the Tobacco Exchange 
had their bonds written through this agent, and 
the business was closed up before any of his 
competitors awoke to the fact that a real, live 
“prospect” existed in that direction. After the 
question was first taken up, the underwriter 
who had developed the business won the confi- 
dence of. the business men through his evident 
desire to be of service, and convinced them of 
his knowledge of the subject. That made him 
the only underwriter with whom the Exchange 
members cared to entrust the business, and he 
got it. It goes without saying that he will 
hold it, too. 

This is only one instance of the possibilities 
of the business. It emphasizes the points 
which have been made, however, that new 
obligations are developing every day, and that 
the observant and wide-awake underwriter 
who takes advantage of them will be able to 
develop a lot of business that wouldn’t be 
touched if he confined his efforts to the every- 
day channels. 


MISSTATEMENTS IN APPLICATIONS 
FOR ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE. 





One of the Most Frequent Causes of 
Trouble in Adjusting Claims. 





By C, H. Harsaueu, M. D. 


Agents and brokers when soliciting an ap- 
plication for the issuance of an accident or 
health insurance policy frequently answer the 
questions asked in the application in such a 
haphazard and careless manner that the appli- 
cation which is made a part of the policy does 
not contain a correct history of the applicant 
applying for the insurance. As an application 
is very seldom completed by an applicant him- 
self, an insurance agent should see, for his 
own protection, that the application does not 
contain any misstatements, It is also to his in- 
terest to have the application state fully and 
concisely the complete history of the applicant. 

Misstatements are frequently made as the 
result of carelessness of the agent and the 
applicant. They are also made intentionally by 
both parties. An intentional misstatement of 
an applicant indicates from the very beginning 
that the applicant is not an insurable risk and 
therefore any person who attempts to secure 
an accident or health insurance policy by mak- 
ing wrong statements should be denied all 
forms of insurance by every company. When 
an agent stoops to secure an application from 
an applicant by stich methods his record should 
be in the possession of every insurance com- 
pany so that any business coming from him 
should be rejected outright, or at least not 
accepted until properly and minutely inspected. 

Insurance solicitors not infrequently make 
misstatements by omission, either leaving the 
question blank or using a check mark. When 
a question “is not answered or. has a. check 


mark opposite to it, it has been held that the 
agent and applicant were familiar with the 
question and had nothing to answer in reply 
thereto. For example, every application for 
accident insurance asks, among other questions, 
“Is the applicant suffering from hernia?” If 
the space for the answer is blank or filled in 
with a check mark, the company assumes from 
the manner of answering the question that her- 
nia does not exist. Should a claim arise under 
a policy from such condition, it is not neces- 
sary. for the company to pay any indemnity, 
because the application has been so written that 
the company has been led to believe that a 
hernia was not in existence when the appli- 
cation was signed. Every application for an 
accident or health insurance policy should con- 
tain the proper answers to every question 
printed thereon. 

It is extremely important that the occupa- 
tion of the individual is given and explained so 
that the company knows the class to which the 
applicant belongs. It is not sufficient to say that 
an applicant is a merchant, as such an answer 
conveys absolutely no meaning; he may be 
a wholesale or retail merchant in various lines, 
and if he is a retail merchant in liquors, or a 
saloon keeper, the risk, of course, is much 
more hazardous and oftentimes rejected. It 
is very seldom that an insurance solicitor can 
send in an application, with a vague definition 
of the occupation or the duties thereof ‘and 
secure the issuance of a policy. It is very much 
easier for producers to give the corréct occu- 
pation of an applicant on the application, there- 
by saving time for the company’ and them- 
selves, not only at the time a policy is issued, 
but when a claim arises. 

The proper age should always be given, as 
accident insurance companies always have an 
age limit at which they accept applicants for 
accident or health insurance. 

The correct height and weight should be 
ascertained and not guessed at. An individual 
generally knows his weight and also his height, 
and while a great many agents can estimate 
very closely the height and weight of the 
applicant, it is always best that the weight as 
shown by the scales should be placed on. the 
application.* It is especially hard to estimate 
the height of the individual when such a per- 
son is seated, and therefore, if an agent for 
any reason can not ascertain the height by 
inquiry, it should be estimated with the appli- 
cant in the upright position. 

Carelessness in giving a history of previous 
accidents, illnesses, or operations for which 
indemnity is payable not infrequently is of 
sufficient importance to cause the company to 
reject the claim outright and return the pre- 
mium collected. This is done because if the 
company had known the history as usually 
brought out. by a claim the policy would not 
be issued, as such an applicant would not be 
considered an insurable risk, 

Misstatements on applications for accident 
or health insurance invariably. cause trouble 
when a claim is presented. Probably the most 
annoyance results from the wrong ocupation 
being placed on the application or omitting to 
explain the duties of the occupation. Insuring 
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individuals for a large weekly indemnity when 
they do not actually earn the same also results 
in an argument when the claim adjuster has to 
settle a claim. An insurance solicitor should 
not write an individual for a certain amount 
of accident or health indemnity per week with- 
out being positive that the individual so solici- 
ted earns more per week than the amount of 
indemnity offered. 

Misstatements in applications which cause 
trouble when a claim arises always react 
against the agent. He is the person who se- 
cured the application and he is the one who is 
blamed, not only by the company but by the 
applicant. The company censures him for not 
being more careful in filling out the applica- 
tion, while the insured blames him severely 
if the amount of indemnity which is demanded 
is not paid. 

An insurance agent never gains anything 
by a misstatement in an application; he may 
have no trouble for some months with the ap- 
plicant who carries the policy, but trouble is 
sure to come wher a claim is presented, and if 
the agent has any other business, such as fire 
or life insutance, with the insured, he losses the 
confidence which the insured has had in him 
and frequently loses commissions on other 
business which he has been permitted to place. 
An insurance agent can not be too careful for 
his own protection, and also for the company 
which he represents, in seeing that all the ap- 
plications which he presents to an insurance 
company are properly completed and contain 
no misstatements or omissions of any kind. 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH BY 
ACCIDENT. 


Probably no other group of causes of death 
presents more serious, or a larger variety of, 
problems than that designated by the phrase 
“deaths by violence.” Excluding the mortality 
from homicide and suicide, the deaths by vio- 
lence embrace a large variety of accidental 
causes which together contribute about 6.0 per 
cent of the mortality from all causes. 

From the cradle to old age man is liable to 
death from some unexpected, unforeseen~ and 
truly accidental cause. The liability in any 
given case varies with the age, sex, environ- 
ment, occupation, etc., of the person, but even 
under the most favorable circumstances there 
still exists, as might easily be illustrated by the 
citation of thousands of actual occurrences, a 
liability to death by violence which is often 
made evident in most unexpected and peculiar 
ways. A stenographer, for example, would 
perhaps least expect to die by explosion, yet 
there was such an instance in the recent dis- 
aster in the power house of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. Hun- 
dreds of similar cases could easily be culled 
from a year’s file of any metropolitan daily. 

In the registration area of the United States, 
which now embraces about fifty-five per cent 
of the total population, there were 44,281 
deaths by accident in 1909, or 6.0 -per- cent_of 
the mortality from all. causes, which. was re- 
ported as 732,538. In this country more than 
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three-fourths of the accidental deaths are of 
males, and this is due in large measure, at 
least, to the hazardous employments in which 
mafiy men engage. 

The age distribution of the accidental deaths 
in the registration area during the year 1909 
was as follows, according to the report of the 
Bureau of Census: 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS, 1909. 


(Registration Area of the United States.) 
Per Cent Per Cent 





of Total of Total 

Number of Known Mortality 

AGEs. Deaths. Ages. Each + a 
18.8 4.2 
8.1 13.3 
41.0 10.6 
14.9 6.1 
17.2 3.3 
Total of known age. 44,042 100.0 6.0 

Age unknown ...... 239 





Grand total... 44,281 


Of the 8280 accidental deaths at ages under 
five, 3508 were classified as injuries at birth, 
illustrating the fact that from birth to old age 
there is liability to death from accident. Of 
the total mortality at ages under 5, 4.2 per cent 
was from accident; at ages 5 to 14, 13.3 per 
cent; at ages 15 to 44, 10.6 per cent; at ages 45 
to 50, 6.1 per cent, and: at ages 60 or over, 3.3 
per cént of all the deaths reported in the regis- 
tration area of the United States during 1909 
were the result of accidents. 

The following table shows the fatal accidents 
in the registration area of the United States 
during the four years 1906-1900, distributed by 
kinds of accidents: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1906-1909. 


(Registration Area.) 





Percentage 

Number of Distribution 

Kinps oF AcciDENTS. Deaths. by Kinds. 
3 ere or 6,133 3.9 
Burns and scalds......... 15,183 9.6 
Heat and sunstroke....... 2,988 1.9 
Cold and freezing........ 961 0.6 
NN Ore 613 0.4 
DEOWHIOE. Wisi cceivircd’s 17,937 11.3 
OTERNOEKE «anc cciccceces 687 0.4 
Poisonous gases .......... 6,492 4.1 
Other accidental poisoning. g, 890 4.4 
eS ae 901 2.6 
es OE cts S711 2.3 
Mines and quarries....... 7,567 4.8 
NE 63 -Ab 4p 65% ovens . 27,505 17.4 
SENOCE OEE 2. eee occivee ° syed 4.3 
Automobile ...........6. 1,502 0.9 
Other vehicles and horses. 7, 410 4.7 
Suffocation ....... snteves 2 938 1.9 
Other accidents ......... : 88, 889 24.6 
ee 158,094 100.0 


The 687 deaths from earthquake occurred in 
California in the great disaster of 1906. It 
may be stated, also, that deaths from injuries at 
birth have been excluded from the above table; 
they numbered 11,965 during the four years, or 
nearly equivalent to an average of 3000 per 
year. One of the most interesting facts brought 
out by the statistics is the very large propor- 
tion of fatal accidents resulting from means of 
transportation of one kind or another. In the 
aggregate these caused more than one-fourth 
(27.3 per cent) of all the specified causes of 
accidénts—exclusive of injuries at birth—or, in 
actual numbers, 43,204 deaths during the four 
years. In the face of these facts what becomes 
of the argument, sometimes met with; that it is 
safer to travel than to remain at home? 
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The effect of age and sex on the liability to 
fatal accident is brought out in the following 


table: 
MORTALITY FROM ACCIDENTS. 


Registration Area, United States, 1900. 
(Death rates per 10,000 of population.) 


AGEs. Males. Females. Total. 
Seer. 15... 8.54 4.86 6.70 
2 ae 14.87 3.11 8.98 


45 and over..... 22.38 7.8 15.05 


Accidents are more frequent, other things 
equal, among old persons than among the 
young or middle aged, and this fact is partic- 
ularly noticeable among the female sex. 

As an illustration of the effect of environ- 
ment the following table is significant: 


MALE MORTALITY FROM ACCIDENTS. 


Registration Area, United States, 1900. 
(Death rates per 10,000 of population.) 


AGEs. Cities. ness” — Total. 
Under 15..... 8.95 8.54 
SPA 15.66 a3: oH 14.87 
45 and over... 25.07 16.95 22.88 


These statistics indicate that, other things 
equal, people in cities are exposed to greater 
danger of death from accidental causes than 
the inhabitants of the rural districts. 

The tremendous effect of occupation on acci- 
dent mortality may be illustrated by selecting 
twenty typical professions, trades and indus- 
tries, and comparing the fatal accident rates of 
the males thus occupied. This method has been 
adopted in the following table: 


FATAL ACCIDENT RATES—MALES. 


Registration Area, United States, 1900. 
(Death rates per 10,000 of male employees.) 


OccuPATIONS. Death Rates. 


IEA S ig-+: 5.55 node BS AGO OLDE SS HF Blane Siete 4.5 
RR prs er riot er Ve re 4.7 
OS SE rr ere Or rey ere eee 6.1 
RUNES. o.s odode pew kesset ob 5s See sae eae ones © 5.6 
SE ore wins be ceed 40 asian es ees bae'e 
a ree Saar ee 
IEEE SNR a pe Vee ease Oe ewe ae eng ee 
SS TOSCO LT EO Ree Le 
Pe Sear Gesu thin we boas cone 
nN ee PO eT el Cre 
Carpenters ..... fadsans 
4 Se 
Policemen ... pate 
ere erie es Pea 
Stationary engineers and firemen. ° 
SPER Da boe th sepneye ts ‘boas eah ies eduee Sie vie 
Lumbermien ........... ee aees ot dcvetwbeebices 
Sailors and fishermen..........++. bes és'904 be 
Miners and quarrymen ......... 
Railroad employees........... TTT eT 


SLMMAM 
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The extreme variation in fatal accident lia- 
bility in different occupations is well illus- 
trated in the statistics here presented. It is 
shown that railway employees, as a class, have 
a fatal accident rate nearly ten times that of 
barbers and over four times that of black- 
smiths. Other extremely hazardous employ- 
ments are mining, fishing, lumbering and navi- 
gation. The census figures are not as well de- 
fined as they ought to be, for well defined occu- 
pations are grouped when they might better 
have been given separately. Railroad em- 
ployees should be sub-divided into at least a 
dozen classes, and quarrymen should be sepa- 
rately returned. In the thirteenth census the 
occupational mortality will be improved in this 
and other particulars. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that railroad brakemen have a mortality 
rate from accident of about 110 per 10,000 em- 
ployees, and locomotive enginemen and firemen 
a fatal accident rate of ‘about 45 per 10,000. 

For the reasons hete stated in some detail it 
is obvious that itsurance companies should 
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avail themselves of all available data in the 
classification of risks exposed to excéptional 
accident liability. Unfortunately, this country 
is far behind England and the Continént in 
official information relating to industrial acci- 
dents, but the near future is likely to show a 
considerable advance along this line. Supply is, 
to a certain extent at least, regulated by de- 
mand in this as in other matters, and the life 
and accident insurance companies should not 
cease to ask for the information needed until it 
is made available in official or otherwise re- 
liable reports. 





MISCELLANEOUS CASUALTY = 
TOPICS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


(From Our Lonpon CorrEsPonDENT.) 


In the wide area covered by the compre- 
hensive term “casualty insurance” new schemes 
make their appearance with considerable fre- 
quency. Often these disclose little originality, 
but occasionally a decided element of novelty is 
introduced. For instance, the General Accidefit 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation has just 
applied the endowment principle to horse and 
motor-car insurance—a development which sug- 
gests many possibilities. 

Horse Endowment.—The basis of this scheme 
is the fact that the value of a horse above a 
certain age decreases year by year. The com- 
pany, therefore, is prepared to issue a policy 
securing a full specified sum, payable at the end 
of a given term, combined with insurance 
against death of the horse by accident or disease 
throughout the period. The following will give 
some idea of the premium rates charged and 
benefits granted: The owner of a horse of the 
value of £50 may secure a policy under which 
for ten annual payments of £6 6s. 5d. the sum 
of £50 becomes payable to him at the end of 
ten years, or, on previous death of the horse at 
any time, a surrender value attaches to the 
policy after a certain period, and facilities are 
given for the transfer of the policy from one 
horse to another, or to a purchaser, subject to 
the approval of the company. 

Motor-Car Redemption Insurance.—This policy 
follows much the same lines as the one just 
mentioned, with the difference that the insur- 
ance of the car, where this is desired, is effected 
under a separate policy—the premium in such a 
case being charged at a reduced rate under the 
latter contract. As an example of the first, it 
may be mentioned that to secure the return of 
£500 at the expiry of ten years an annual pre- 
mium of £42 7s. 1d. is required, which return, 
it is pointed out, represents an investment at 
three per cent compound interest. 

Another office—the King Insurance Company— 
is prepared to cover the civil responsibility of 
business firms in respect of a clerical error, 
omission or negligence on the part of employees. 
Damages or compensation and litigation ex- 
penses are covered, but it is wisely provided 
that the insured must bear all amounts up to 
ten per cpnt of the sum insured—a safeguard 
the necessity of which to the company is ob- 
vious. — 

Yet another company—the “Northern Baqut- 
table’—has produced a scheme for Mmdemnify- 
ing opticians against claims for damages 
brought against them for unskillful treatment. 
In this case, also, law costs.are covered. 

: .CHARTERS. 
‘London, E. C., March 14, 1911. 
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IMPORTANCE OF ASTUTE 
ADJUSTING. 

While the work of the casualty underwriter 
in the soliciting branch of the business is more 
spectacular, the importance to the company of 
the adjuster who does his work well is prob- 
ably greater, for while it goes without saying 
that the producer of business is a sine qua non 
in the casualty field, the company without able 
adjusters would either lose money or friends 
before it got very far. 

The capable diplomat, who protects the in- 
terests of the company while delivering jus- 
tice plus to the assured, is therefore performing 
a double service. The abilities which are re- 
quired in order to meet this dual responsibility 
are exceptional, and the man possessing them 
is entitled to reward as great proportionately 
as the star of the field men who is turning in 
his $25,000 in premiums every year. 

Adjusting a.casualty loss is not the simplest 
thing in the world, as any one holding down 
such a job will willingly explain. Knowledge 
of human nature, as well as thorough familiar- 
ity with policy forms, hazards, etc., is an essen- 
tial, and the man who has officiated at such 
work for many years and still retains his 
quondam faith in human nature, without the 
qualifications usually suggested by such an ex- 
perience, is a rara avts. 

Boiling down the philosophy of many suc- 
cessful adjusters into concrete suggestions, the 
cardinal principle of all proper adjusting in the 
casualty field is to get every possible fact bear- 
ing on the case. The situation must be studied 
independently, so that when the claim is pre- 
sented the adjuster will have his own informa- 
tion to rely upon as well as the statements 
made in the report. 

While human nature is frail and the tempta- 
tion to “soak” the insurance company is strong, 
the adjuster can remember to advantage that 
the power of suggestion, or what might be 
called mental therapeutics, is great. Ifa claim- 
ant asserts that he has been unable to work for 
three weeks, and the adjuster’s private infor- 
nation goes to show that he was at his business 
he second week after the injury, his sug- 
gestion to that effect will usually be followed 
by a concession from the assured. 

It is a truism that where experience indicates 
the possibility of fraud the case should be 





sifted to the final fact. A few cases will suf- 
fice to make plain the necessity for the most 
unrelenting investigation to prevent the com- 
pany being made the victim of fraud. 

An agency having placed the liability insur- 
ance for a large office building was confronted 
with a claim resulting from the fall of a woman 
over an iron grating over the basement of the 
building. The statement made to the agency 
showed that the woman fell and lay on the 
pavement; that an acquaintance rushed up; 
exclaimed, “My God, it is Mrs. Jones!” that a 
doctor appeared, examined her hastily, called 
a carriage, in which she was conveyed to her 
home, and that she was confined to her bed for 
six weeks. 

The facts were found to be as narrated, and 
apparently the claim was valid. The investi- 
gating adjuster, however, was so struck with 
the theatrical patness of the developments that 
he probed the case to the bottom. Close ques- 
tioning of the woman who had suffered the so- 
called injury finally revealed the truth, and she 
admitted that the entire affair was a hoax, 
instigated by one of those who had figured in 
the case, and that though she had remained in 
bed for the time stated she was a thoroughly 
well woman. 

Had the adjuster been less keen of mind and 
not possessing the intuition which suggested 


fraud, the company would undoubtedly have 


been mulcted of a large sum. 

The experience of a company in connection 
with a claim in a Tennessee city is interesting, 
and again reveals the astuteness of the adjuster 
in the case. The local agent telegraphed that a 
certain policyholder was drowned. The ad- 
juster sent to the scene found that the as- 
sured’s clothes, neatly piled, had been dis- 
covered on the bank of a nearby stream, while 
the dead man’s brother-in-law testified to hear- 
ing his last words as he sank for the third 
time. Unfortunately, however, search failed 
to reveal the body, and the most consistent 
efforts on the part of the authorities and others 
failed to recover the corpse. 

The adjuster made some inquiries as to the 
general character of the deceased, discussed 
the matter with the ticket agent of the princi- 
pal railroad, and, by dint of some work that 
would have done credit to Sherlock Holmes, 
learned that the supposed drowned man had 





bought a ticket to Washington State. When 
confronted with this fact the brother-in-law 
admitted that such was the case, and that it 
had been their intention, after securing the 
money from the insurance company, to go to 
Alaska and prospect for gold. Needless to say, 
the shrewdness of the adjuster frustrated the 
cleverly laid scheme. 

A simpler case, yet one typical of a multi- 
tude, was that related by the adiuster of one of 
the leading companies. 

“A claimant came into our office,” he said, 
“endeavoring to secure indemnity for an in- 
jury which he said had caused him to lose 
the use of his right arm. The examining 
physician, representing the company, cleverly 
concentrated his questions and examination to 
the left arm, which the claimant admitted was 
in good condition. After diverting his thoughts 
to the left arm, the physician nonchalantly 
lifted the right arm, and found in a brief ex- ° 
amination that it was supple and strong as 
ever. The claimant, finding himself beaten, 
admitted that his arm was uninjured.” 

Showing the limit to which a claimant will 
sometimes go, and proving also that the fact 
that injury is present is by no means con- 
clusive evidence that the claim is valid, an 
adjuster whose business takes him into a 
Southern State investigated the claim of a 
minister whose arm had been so badly maimed 
in a sawmill that it had been necessary to 
amputate it. Apparently there was no reason 
to question the validity of the claim. The man 
had lost his arm; his empty sleeve bore witness 
to the accident. 

Yet the adjuster, upon investigation, found 
that the minister had had no reason for being 
in the sawmill, that he was financially embar- 
rassed, and that there were other features 
warranting investigation. Nevertheless, even 
after close questioning of the man, he was 
unable to secure proof enough to warrant the 
company in refusing payment; but before he 
left the place to return to his headquarters, 
the claimant came to him, saying that his con- 
science was hurting him, and admitting that he 
had intentionally caused the injury to his arm 
in order to collect the indemnity provided in 
the insurance policy. 

“Although I believe thoroughly in the princi- 
ple that the adjuster should exhaust the pos- 
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sibilities of investigating the merits of a case,” 
said the loss man of a successful and popular 
agency, “I do not take the ground that the 
company should insist that the letter of the law 
be adhered to, and that failure to comply with 
every one of the formal provisions of the in- 
surance contract should be used as a means of 
resisting the payment of a just claim. 

“Fortunately I am given sufficient discretion 
to be able to settle a claim provided the loss 
comes within the spirit of the policy. If 
prompt notice is not given of the injury; if the 
claim is not filed within the specified time; or 
if, in case of sickness, the claimant is not con- 
fined to the house completely, but leaves it for 
a few hours daily as part of the treatment 
leading to recovery, there is, of course, no 
disposition to take advantage of the mild in- 
fractions of the terms of the policy. 

“Going even further, it is good policy and 
good business from the company’s standpoint 
often-times to pay losses where the claimant 
really has no ground for indemnity. If one 
passing near or becoming infected by poison 
ivy makes a claim, we usually pay it, even 
though it is not evident that the claimant 
brushed against the ivy, thus bringing the case 
within the bounds which define an accident. 
Over-exertion causing injuries which are en- 
tirely foreign to the idea of an accident within 
the terms of a policy are frequently accepted 
as just cause for claims, and other instances 
could be cited showing that the contract is not 
made ironclad, and that a liberal policy is used 
in dealing with claims. 

“The adjuster, in my opinior, makes himself 
valuable by eliminating losses through fraud, 
and by strengthening the company with the 
public even at the occasional expense of pay- 
ing a loss which is covered by the policy only 
by a most liberal interpretation, provided the 
claimant is thoroughly sincere in his belief that 
he has good grounds for recovery. 

“And just remember that eternal vigilance 
is the price of the adjuster’s security.” 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
The decision of the highest court of the 


State of New York declaring the Workmen’s - 


Compensation Act unconstitutional by a 
unanimous opinion, and the fact that there is 
no appeal in this case to the Federal Court, 
has left the advocates of this form of protec- 
tion for the workingman in a helpless condi- 
tion. As all interests are united in believing 
that some scheme of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act should be adopted, it is not surprising 
that some way out of the difficulty occasioned 
by the Supreme Court decision is being eagerly 
sought for, and one such way has been sug- 
gested in one of the weekly papers of im- 
portance as follows, namely: That as it is 
well settled that it is within the police power 
of the State to prohibit specially defined oc- 
cupations except for persons licensed to en- 
gage in them, this principle could be applied to 
all persons, whether individual or corporate, 
engaged in any one of the hazardous vocations 
specified in the statute, unless licensed by the 
State. The State could then require such 

















vocations to be under their control, and in the 
exercise of that control require them to pro- 
vide safety appliances and to give bonds for 
the payment automatically of damages for in- 
juries suffered by employees in the course of 
their employment. If this method can be 
made to evade the constitutional question de- 
cided by the Court of Appeals it can then be 
adopted in other States. Many of such States 
are now struggling with some form of com- 
pensation act framed as the result of special 
commissions and investigations made during 
the past two years. Of course, any compensa- 
tion act drawn upon the old lines which has 
been declared unconstitutional by the New 
York Court of Appeals would be equally de- 
clared unconstitutional in any State where the 
legislature might adopt it. 

Miles M. Dawson, in his address to the 
American Academy of Political Science of 
Philadelphia, clings to the belief that the best 
method of compensation of the workingman 
while injured in the service of his employer 
may be by State or National insurance. This 
idea may be suitable in a paternal govern- 
ment, such as Germany, where every dollar 
contributed to a definite cause is carefully 
guarded and watched against graft. The ex- 
travagances due to any form of political ad- 
ministration are too well known to be enlarged 
upon, but we can prophesy with certainty that, 
whether administered by State or Nation, the 
expenses of collection and distribution will 
probably far exceed those of the present lia- 
bility companies, upon whom unmerited criti- 
cism has been heaped on account of the ex- 
penses attached to the carrying on of the 
business. 

John Mitchell, after dealing upon the enor- 
mous number of accidents in this country as 
compared with others, contends that the rem- 
edy is in more effective legislation, in the en- 
forcement of the existing laws, the extension 
of supervision, and the making of more 
strenuous laws in the future. When we con- 
sider that employers of labor who are making 
money are unwilling to stop their machinery, 
even for one moment, to make the necessary 
repairs for fear of losing some portion of 
their profits, while employees are careless, and 
will frequently set aside safety appliances de- 
signed to prevent accidents simply for the 
reason that such safety appliances interfere 
with the expeditious carrying on of their work, 
we can realize readily the difficulties of which 
Mr. Mitchell complains. If employers disre- 
gard the Jaw resulting in the disability of any 
employee there is no method so effective of 
enforcing upon such employers the dignity of 
the law than by imprisonment. Fines of money 
are absolutely useless. They are paid with 
little inconvenience, whereas imprisonment is 
a disgrace that every employer would feel. 

The real sufferer in the event of disability 
is not so much the wage-earner as those de- 
pendent upon him, and wherever the fault may 
lie for the accident itself some measure of 
relief, which all agree is necessary, should be 
found for those left without means of support 
for even a short period. The wage-earners 
live from hand to mouth, and the cessation of 
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their earnings, even for a day, involves muct 
hardship for those dependent upon then 
There is every reason, therefore, why em- 
ployers and workingmen, aided by organize | 
associations, should get together and agre« 
upon some plan whereby employees sufferin: 
from accidents may be reasonably compen- 
sated im aecordance with the dictates of jus- 
tice and which will not cause undue loss t: 
fall upon employers. 


SURETYSHIP NOT CONSIDERED 
INSURANCE. 

“There’s an awful lot of red tape in this 
business. It’s the most involved part of our 
work, and sometimes I think that it isn’t in- 
surance at all.’ 

This was the complaint of a local agent, re- 
cently expressed to the general agent of a big 
surety company, who was discussing business 
prospects with his representative. The remark 
started a little didactic talk on the part of the 
superior officer which is probably worth re- 
peating. 

“Insurance?” he said. “Well, strictly speak- 
ing, writing a surety bond isn’t insurance. 
That’s where a large part of our troubles 
originate. Most of you agents are fire under- 
writers, and do a little casualty business on the 
side, and you get so in the habit of regarding 
things from the insurance standpoint, and try- 
ing to assume that attitude with reference to 
the surety business that you have entirely the 
wrong angle when the ‘red tape’ proposition 
bobs up. 

“In the first place, the company doesn’t 
assume any liability, theoretically, when it be- 
comes the surety of the administrator of an 
estate, for example. That is why it requires 
to have security of some sort from him, or to 
be satisfied with his credit. The same is true 
of the contractor for whom we issue a surety 
bond. We insist that we shall have assurance 
that he is financially responsible, and that is 
the reason for our asking for collateral to in- 
demnify us in case of loss. 

“Some of our representatives, repeating the 
questions fired at them by the people we serve, 
ask, ‘If you accept this man’s money as pre- 
mium on the bond, why do you want security” 
That makes the point clear that we are not 
selling insurance. We are not insuring the 
administrator or the contractor against loss; 
we are simply assuming any liability that may 
accrue from their handling of the propositions 
they are engaged in. It is service we are sell- 
ing, and the premium charged does not cover 
the risk. It is simply a fee to cover the cost 
of taking care of the business. 

“As a matter of fact, the risk is supposed to 
have been eliminated when the bond is written. 
The local agent, supervised by his genera! 
agent, has examined the prospect’s credit, and 
has determined whether his is a sound propo- 
sition. The bond is not issued unless the situa- 
tion is favorable. The insurance element, 
therefore, which assumes the prospect of loss 
in certain proportions, is not a factor in this 
business, as is indicated by the fact that the 
same rate is charged for all risks in the same 
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classes, If the element of risk were con- 
sidered, a rate in proportion to it would have 
to be charged.” 

“Yes, that sounds all right,” replied the 
agent, who still had the “red tape” problem in 
mind. “But why. wouldn’t it be a good plan 
to get away from all that by charging a rate 
that would cover the hazard involved and thus 
relieve the agent of the worry and trouble in- 
volved in keeping up with the people he has 
written. It would simplify matters a great 
deal and would make the business more attrac- 
tive to the agent. The elimination of the 
joint control feature, for instance, would be 
a great advantage.” 

“You are suggesting a solution of the 
hardest problem in the business,” resumed the 
general agent. “Putting the surety business 
on an average basis is a topic which can be 
discussed pro and con until the debaters on 
both sides are exhausted, without reaching an 
end of argument. It is, so to speak, the eternal 
question in the ranks of surety men. 

“I recently attended a meeting of surety 
agents where the subject was up. The agents, 
of course, realized that they did not control 
company policies, and they discussed the ques- 
tion purely from an academic standpoint. But 
the arguments advanced were interesting, and 
it is within the range of possibility that those 
who favored putting the business on an abso- 
lute underwriting basis were outlining the plan 
which will be followed in years to come, 

“The obvious argument against making so 
radical and revolutionary a change, of course, 
is that involving the necessary re-alignment of 
rates which would have to be made. If the 
companies are to assume the risks atendant 
upon writing surety business in the same man- 
ner that fire insurance, for instance, is written, 
without special reference to the credit side of 
the situation and without taking steps to pro- 
tect themselves in case of loss, rates would 
have to be increased so as to cover the great 
hazard which would be involved. 

“The public is just becoming accustomed to 
corporate surety, which is comparatively new, 
and the question at present is that of develop- 
ing business. Surety bonds are not a staple, in 
other words, and are not looked upon as a 
necessity of business as other forms of pro- 
tection are. Therefore a radical increase in 
rates, which would necessarily follow the 
change of policy, would in all probability result 
in a marked reduction in the volume of busi- 
ness—something which the companies and the 
agents cannot afford to bring about. 

“Tf the matter of surety underwriting were 
placed on an average basis, the relations be- 
tween agent and client, which are now the 
most confidential which exist in the business 
world, would be altered, and the relationship 
made simply that of the underwriter who 
issues the policy over his counter. Inasmuch 
as we are members of a dignified profession, 
involving technical knowledge, sound judg- 
ment and a high ethical standard, it is a ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether a benefit would 
be derived from putting the business upon a 
basis which would eliminate to a large extent 
the necessity for the constant use of those 
factors.” 


THE ATTITUDE OF CASUALTY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES TOWARDS 
LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 





An Address Upon the Above Topic was 
Delivered at the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science at Phila- 
delphia, on April 7, 1911, by Edwin W. 
DeLeon, President of the Casualty Com- 
pany of America, the Greater Part of 
which is Presented Below. 





At the coriference of commissions on com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, held at 
Chicago on November 10 and 12, 1910, the 
chairman of the New York commission 
summed up in a sentence the objects to be at- 
tained by all such commissions and the ulti- 
mate purpose of all such legislation, with the 
statement that what they tried to do was to 
pass a constitutional law, in which the cost for 
insurance would not be prohibitive and one 
that would not handicap the industries of the 
State in competition with those of other 
States. In other words, the most important 
practical questions that must be considered in 
any legislation of this character are constitu- 
tionality, competition and cost. I am not un- 
mindful of the sentimental side of this great 
subject or of the ethical and sociological con- 
siderations involved in the doctrine of com- 
pensation versus litigation. It is mere idle 
repetition to say that the principles of work- 
men’s compensation are founded upon human- 
ity and justice, and that there is no longer any 
place among the enlightened nations of the 
earth for the antiquated iniquitous doctrines 
of employers’ liability that have survived the 
onward march of civilization and progress in 
this country alone. These ancient legal make- 
shifts, applicable to an age when the relations 
of capital to labor were comparatively simple, 
and the hazards of industry relatively light, 
must inevitably give way in the evolution of 
the world’s development to the more just, 
humane and rational principle of sic utere tuo, 
utalienum non laedas, that becomes the key- 
stone upon which our industrial structures 
shall be reared in the future. 

This brings us directly to the query, what is 
the attitude of casualty insurance companies 
towards legislation affecting employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation ? : 

Broadly speaking, legislation is the bete noir 
of insurance companies in general and of 
casualty companies in particular. 

During 1910, eighteen legislatures considered 
504 bills affecting casualty insurance, of which 
119 were enacted into law. Five States—New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio and Rhode 
Island—and the United States Congress ap- 
pointed commissions to investigate and report 
on the subject of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation for industrial acci- 
dents. In addition to the States named, com- 
missions are now at work in Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin and Washing- 
ton. In every case the casualty insurance com- 
panies have contributed their share in helping 
to solve the problems confronting these com- 
missions. Officials of the companies have ap- 
peared at the hearings, and have frankly and 
fully expressed their views, based upon actual 
experience of years in the practical working 
out of many of the questions involved. Sta- 
tistics have been freely furnished to corro’so- 
rate the statements made. In every wav the 
companies have shown, not only a keen desire 
to learn how their mistakes might be cor- 
rected, but a ready spirit of co-operation in 
arriving at the basic principles for liability and 
compensation laws. * * * 
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It is a far cry, however, from the first labor 
legislation in the civilized world, enacted one 
hundred years ago in England, with the help 
of Lord Shaftesbury and Robert Owen, to the 
present-day systems of regulating hazardous 
occupations, safe-guarding dangerous machin- 
ery, limiting hours of labor, and periodical in- 
specting of plants. In the great progress made 
in labor legislation during the last quarter of a 
century, the casualty insurance companies 
since the organization of the first company, 
nearly twenty-five years ago, have been useful 
and important factors. The introduction of 
hazardous and complicated machinery, the 
“high-pressure” methods necessary in the 
stress of competition, and the almost universal 
change from the individual employer to cor- 
porate control by the great “Captains of In- 
dustry,” have effected radical changes in the 
relations of employers and employees, and 
have created a situation far removed from the 
relatively simple conditions that existed when 
the common law doctrines of employers’ lia- 
bility were first established. ; 

In this great evolution, that at the present 
time may be called revolution, the casualty in- 
surance companies have played a conspicuous 
part. Some idea of the magnitude of their 
operations during eight years, ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1909, may be gained from the following 
figures : 


Number of policies issued..... 1,555,014 
Premiums received and earned. $124,705,322.00 
Number of notices of injuries 


SOCOIV OR se gta dats x oss weak sins 2,326,606 
Amount paid on account of in- 

or Saher! ap $62,853,595.00 
Average cost of each injury... 27.01 


Number of suits settled for ac- 
count of policyholders... .. 60,986 
Amounts paid for suits settled. $29,263,889.00 
sa 4 cost of each suit set- 
1 Sr ae ee ee ee 


. 479.84 
Reserve for unsettled suits.... 


4,440,579.00 


In the consideration of these great questions 
the attitude of the State is paternal; that of 
the sociologist and the economist is idealistic; 
that of the reformer is benevolent, while the 
attitude of the casualty insurance company is 
remedial and preventive. It is said that social 
reformers in their strenuous advocacy of im- 
proved social conditions have mainly not in 
mind an abstract society for whose sake these 
improvements are to be made, but they think 
largely of the individual; of the high death 
rate of the babies from poisoned milk or 
mothers’ ignorance; of the young girl, radiant 
with health and youth the early victim of a 
consumptive’s grave; of the fatal industrial 
accident to the wage-earner that removes for- 
ever the head of the family, and at once trans- 
forms the self-supporting, self-respecting 
social unit into a shattered and dependent 
fragment of society, to be helped, and, if pos- 
sible, rehabilitated in time above the need of 
charity. One of the nation’s leading social re- 
formers has said recently: ‘There is no merit 
in feeling for the woes of humanity if we do 
not, under the impulse of that sentiment, direct 
our energies to. an understanding of the cause 
of their sufferings and to practical remedies. 
The medical diagnostician and the clinical 
psychologist are as necessary to the social 
worker as the sanitarium, the employment 
agency and the relief fund. Individual and 
family rehabilitation is our specific task, and 
discriminating and thorough knowledge of in- 
dividuals is a fundamental means to that end. 
We must know to what motives particular in- 
dividuals will respond, what are their special 
weaknesses and dangers, what are their strong 
points and their exceptional capacities.” 

It is along these general lines that the casu- 
alty insurance companies are working in con- 
nection with the enactment of proposed legisla- 
tion affecting employers’ liabirity and work- 
men’s compensation. 

The difficulties of securing such legislation 
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in the United States are too well understood to 
need any explanation here. While the ten- 
dency on the continent of Europe is unmis- 
tabably to substitute a system of State insur- 
ance for the liability of the employer for 
negligence, there is a great contrast between 
the facility of social legislation of this sort 
under the flexible constitution of a monarchical 
government like Great Britain, and the diffi- 
culty of securing similar legislation in forty-six 
sovereign States, each with its own rigid con- 
stitution and with the local conditions often 
designed to impede the passage of effective 
labor legislation. No better illustration of this 
is needed than the recent unanimous decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals declaring 
unconstitutional the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law of that State, the first legislation of the 
sort ever enacted in this country. * * * 

It must also be borne in mind that commerce 
and business do not recognize State lines, and 
that in the enactment of legislation of this 
character a manufacturer is confronted with 
competitors from other States who may be 
subjected to very different legislation. Under 
such complex conditions uniform State legis- 
lation would be highly desirable, although ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish, owing to the 
difference in local conditions, and, therefore, 
in local public opinion. The States that are 
newer in manufacturing and industrial growth 
are not so ready to adopt legislation that has 
been approved and is readily enforced in the 
older States. Enlightened public opinion will, 
however, in the long run, come to realize that 
the regulation of the conditions of employ- 
ment and that adequate compensation for in- 
juries of occupation under some fair optional 
plan, are not only demanded by the dictates of 
justice and humanity, and are for the best 
interests of the whole community, but as a 
purely economic question mean increased pro- 
ductiveness, a higher degree of efficiency of 
employees and greater profits for the em- 
ployer. 

The attitude of the casualty insurance com- 
panies in the enactment of such legislation is 
helpful and hopeful. The companies have been 
criticised by some for the increase of liability 
rates in States where employers’ liability laws 
have been greatly extended and enlarged. In 
justice to the companies let it be said that 
much of the increase is due to uncertainty, and 
to the necessity of fixing rates to cover the 
most extreme and possibly unreasonable con- 
struction that the courts may place upon such 
new laws. Under most employers’ liability acts 
as now amended, the employer is practically an 
insurer of his workmen, and is an insurer for 
an indefinite amount, limited only by the caprice 
of a jury. If this understanding of the enor- 
mous responsibility of employers under pres- 
ent laws is sustained by the courts, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the increased rates 
of premiums are stfficient to enable the com- 
panies to carry on the business of liability in- 
surance in future without a heavy loss. 

In the State of New York, for example, the 
legislature of 1910 attempted to do what no 
legislative body in Europe has yet done; it 
enacted at the same time two laws, one a wide- 
open employers’ liability act, and the other a 
workmen’s compensation law, and then gave to 
injured employees the right to choose which- 
ever one was regarded as the more favorable. 

The repeal of the compensation law does 
not. however, help the companies to any great 
extent, for the two measures have not in prac- 
tice achieved the great purpose for which they 
were designed—of replacing the old idea of 
employers’ liability with the new principle of 
workmen’s compensation. Experience has 
shown that few workmen will demand the 
relatively small sum due them under the com- 
pensation law in preference to a suit under the 
employers’ liability act, with the chance of 
recovering a large sum in damages from a 
jury. 

The present situation in many of our States 








requires the utmost caution in the work of the 
underwriters, for the casualty insurance com- 
panies have an important trust in their keep- 
ing and must create and maintain a fund that 
will be amply sufficient to meet the demands 
of the great new burdens unloaded upon them 
by employers, and they must also be ready and 
able to provide adequate compensation to in- 
jured employees. It would be nothing short of 
a national calamity if one of the leading com- 
panies should find that it had not procured 
rates sufficient to cover the new and greatly 
increased obligations created by the laws re- 
cently enacted. The insurance companies have 
been accused of secretly, if not openly, advo- 
cating the passage of some of these laws, as an 
excuse for raising rates, and adding to the 
already great profits that they are assumed, 
however erroneously, to make out of their 
patrons. As a matter of fact, the people make 
the laws and the companies make the rates, but 
the solution of the problems created by the 
laws is left to the insurance companies. Some 
one has said that you cannot lower the mor- 
tality in a community by abusing the under- 
taker. The companies are doing the best they 
can to meet the trying conditions that con- 
stantly arise through the enactment of new 
laws. They do not waste time in criticising 
these measures or in emphasizing their defects, 
but by an honest, concerted effort they are 
striving to find the best way out for the benefit 
of all concerned. Above all, the casualty in- 
surance companies do not desire to perpetuate 
the present unsatisfactory system of compen- 
sating workmen for iniuries sustained, and will 
welcome any legislation that provides a fixed, 
definite scale of compensation for occupational 
injuries, and will enable the companies to ad- 
just the rates of premium upon a basis that has 
for its ultimate purpose the elevation of the 
business of liability insurance to the highest 
plane of utility and permanence. 

In closing, 1 am reminded of the words of 
one of our best known, best beloved and most 
eminent social workers, Jane Adams, on the 
human conservation in industry: “We must 
insist that the livelihood of the laborer shall 
not be beaten down below the level of efficient 
citizenship. From the human standpoint there 
is an obligation upon charity to discover how 
much of its material comes as the result of 
social neglect, remedial incapacity and the lack 
of industrial safeguards. Is it because our 
modern industrialism is so new that we have 
been slow to connect it with the poverty all 
about us? The socialists talk constantly of the 
relation of economic wrong to destitution, and 
point out the connection between industrial 
maladjustment and individual poverty, but the 
study of social conditions, the obligation to 
eradicate poverty, cannot belong to one political 
party nor to one economic school, and, after 
all, it was not a socialist but that ancient friend 
of the poor, St. Augustine, who said: ‘Thou 
givest bread to the hungry, but better were it 
that none hungered and thou hadst none to 
give him.’ ” 


LEGAL DECISIONS. 


AGENTS—STATUTES.—Rev. St., c. 49-93, pro- 
viding that agents of insurance companies shall 
be regarded as in the place of the companies in 
all respects regarding any insurance effected by 
them, and that an insurance company is bound 
by the agent’s knowledge of the risk, etc., ap- 
plies to life as well as fire insurance companies. 

WARRANTY—ESTOPPEL.—A foreign insur- 
ance company transacted business through a 
domestic corporation which had power to issue 
policies. An applicant for insurance having no 
knowledge of the risk took the application to 
the corporation and it issued a policy the same 
day and delivered it to the agent, who delivered 
it to the applicant, who paid the premium to the 
agent, who remitted the same less his commis- 
sion. The applicant, who was deformed and 
suffered from impairment of vision, warranted 
himself to be in sound condition. The agent 
knew of the physical defects. Held, that under 
Rev. St., c. 49-93, providing that agents of in- 
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surance companies shall be regarded as in the 
place of the companies, and that a company is 
bound by the knowledge of the agent, the com- 
pany was chargeable with knowledge of the 
physical defects of insured, and waived so much 
of the warranty as related thereto. 

WARRANTY—ESTOPPEL.—A foreign insur- 
ance company transacted business through a 
domestic corporation which had power to issue 
policies. The corporation issued a _ policy 
through a third person as agent. Insured had 
no knowledge of the name of insurer in which 
he might have a policy, but he left the matter 
to the third person. There was nothing to show 
fraud, and insured accepted the policy issued 
by the company through the corporation, and 
paid the premium. The warranty in the appli- 
cation that insured was in sound condition was 
false, and so known to the third person. Held, 
that, though the company had no actual notice 
of the falsity of the warranty, it was liable on 
the policy, since it was the moving cause 
authorizing the transaction, of which the in- 
sured became an innocent victim. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — CONTRACTS— 
CONSTRUCTION.—A stipulation in an accident 
policy that, if insured is injured while at work 
in any occupation classed as more hazardous 
than that stated in the schedule, the liability of 
insurer shall be only for such proportion of the 
indemnity as the premium will purchase at the 
rate fixed by the company for the hazard, does 
not contemplate the inhibition of acts, per- 
formance of which is necessarily implied from 
the vocation named in the policy, but applies to 
a regular occupation engaged in by insured in 
a class other than that named in the policy, and 
where insured’s occupation is stated as a mem- 
ber of firm or employed as manager of a beef 
company, and where his duties are described as 
“office duties and traveling only,’’ the insurer 
is liable for injuries received by insured while 
in the refrigerator of his employer’s plant di- 
recting the transfer of carcasses from one truck 
to another, and illustrating to the workmen how 
to do the work. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. 
Casualty Company of America. 


Thorne vs. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE — CONTRACT— 
CONSTRUCTION.—A policy insuring an em- 
ployer against loss from liability for damages 
for ‘‘bodily injuries or death accidentally suf- 
fered * * * by any employee while on duty,” 
etc., intends to afford full protection to the em- 
ployer, and any accident causing bodily injury 
in any way is included, and the liability of the 
employer to an employee engaged as hostler for 
injuries caused by being infected with glanders 
on account of the negligence of the employer, is 
within the policy. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
Suffolk. H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., vs. Maryland 
Casualty Company. 

BURGLARY INSURANCE—GROUNDS FOR 
RECOVERY.—A policy of insurance on an auto- 
mobile, insuring against “‘direct loss by burg- 
lary, theft or larceny,’’ des not cover a taking 
by a former owner under.a claim of ownership. 

Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri. 
Bigus vs. Pacific Coast Casualty Company. 





ACCIDENT POLICIES—AGENT’S. ACTS—IN- 
SURER’S LIABILITY.—Under Rev. St., c. 49- 
93, providing that a duly appointed insurance 
agent shall be regarded as-in the place of in- 
surer as to insurance effected. by him, a letter 
written by an agent acknowledging receipt of 
proof of loss under an accident policy binds in- 
surer, though the agent was forbidden by in- 
surer to make any agreement after insured’s 
death. 

ACCIDENT POLICIES — RENEWAL—EVI- 
DENCE—SUFFICIENCY.—Where an insurance 
agent had charge of all insured’s business for 
several years, under directions not to let a 
policy expire unless told to do so, and under an 
arrangement whereby insured paid the pre- 
miums only on presentation of bills therefor, 
and whereby the agent kept a separate pigeon- 
hole for insured’s policies, there was a valid 
renewal of an accident policy by the agent at- 
taching a renewal receipt to the original policy, 
charging the renewal premium to insured and 
crediting the insurer with the amount. 

CONTRACT—NATURE AND REQUISITES.— 
Insurance contracts are to be tested by the 
principles applicable to contracts in general. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. Washburn 
vs. United States Casualty Company. 
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THE INCIDENT OF LIABILITY LOSS 
PAYMENTS. 


WHERE THE Money Goes To. 


In all the reports of the various investigat- 
ing committees as to the working of the em- 
ployers’ liability act in various States, and the 
inquiries have been numerous, we find the 
representatives of the labor interests, the poli- 
ticians, and even the lawyers, squarely placed 
on record as to the extravagance of the com- 
panies doing a_ so-called liability insurance, 
the small amounts finding their way into the 
hands of the injured and the large profits made 
by the numerous companies. 

It is hard to understand the attitude of the 
lawyers in the matter, unless it be that the 
business undertaken by the companies tres- 
passes upon their particular ground, but it may 
safely be claimed that, so far as their profes- 
sion is interested, the number of suits is ever 
increasing, and these suits must give a large 
amount of employment. 

If we stop to investigate the method of pro- 
cedure in the office of a company doing. a fair 
amount of business, we shall find a system of 
investigation carried on with machine-like 
regularity. The country is divided into sec- 
tions, each having a local manager or repre- 
sentative to look after claims. Every notice 
of accident received at the local office is at 
once handed over to an investigator or ad- 
juster. After finding out the facts of the ac- 
cident the adjuster is placed in a position to 
decide whether the accident is one of liability 
or otherwise. 


THE Work oF ADJUSTERS. 

It will probably be found that about one 1n 
every five requires that the adjuster shall see 
the injured man, and it is this extensive or- 
ganization of adjusters that brings relief direct 
in cash to the injured at the time when the 
need is greatest. The adjusters are furnished 
with all kinds of money; it being found by 
‘xperience that checks and drafts are regarded 
vith suspicion, while bills are sometimes re- 
‘cted for specie. Again, a settlement is some- 
times rendered attractive by the sight of crisp 
new bills of small denomination, and the ad- 

ster will use these simple tricks to close a 

iim and effect a settlement. 


In all these cases it must be borne in mind 
that the injured is paid all that he could legally 
claim. Further, the sums paid out in this way 
amount to many millions of dollars, covering 
thousands of claims, many of them individu- 
ally of small amount. In fact, many claims 
are for a few dollars covering loss of wages 
and doctors’ bills, and are too small to be 
worth the time of even the “ambulance chaser” 
or “shyster lawyer.” 

In more serious cases, where the injuries 
are severe, the money loss greater and the 
question of liability one of uncertainty, the 
claim will frequently drift into the hands of 
the lawyer, and in some States such a claim 
cannot be adjusted direct with the injured, as 
the law. gives the attorney a lien upon the 
amount of recovery. 

It is in the thousands of small cases that the 
army of adjusters do their work without any 
display of brass bands, and the money paid out 
reaches the injured without any deduction for 
expenses at the time of need. 

Thousands of employees who have been re- 
cipients of this indemnity exist in every indus- 
trial community and are witnesses of the good 
work effected by the insurance companies. 


TENDENCY OF LEGISLATION. 


We have seen the passage of workmen’s 
compensation laws in several States, but the 
question whether any such will be found con- 
stitutional has yet to be settled. The benefits 
given under any kind of compensation bill are 
not large, but are payable without regard to 
any question of negligence. There seems to 
be no doubt that the compensation act cannot 
be made to deprive an injured employee of his 
rights under common law or any employers’ 
liability act, although it may be made an 
alternative right. 

While we are waiting to have the question 
of the effectiveness of any compensation act 
decided, we have the passage in many States 
of more drastic laws covering the question of 
negligence and the payments to the injured in 
the future will in all these States prove much 
more liberal than in the past. It may almost 
be safe to say that, when the laws of negli- 
gence are made as favorable to the injured in 
all the States as they are now in New Jersey, 
the cost of liability insurance will be as heavy 


as that of any scheme of compensation yet 
passed. 

In all these varying conditions of legislation 
the insurance companies sit tight watching the 
financial effect of the increased risk, prepared 
at any time to accept the liability upon their 
clients by the change of the law for a pro- 
portionate increased premium, but the same 
method of adjustment will probably be contin- 
ued, although the sums paid out in adjustment 
will be more numerous and larger in amount. 
The incident of loss payments of liability com- 
panies if traced to their destination will be 
found to have effected a beneficent and ex- 
tensive social work in the community. 


THE WISCONSIN WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BILL. 


Unlike any other workmen’s compensation 
bill so far placed before an American legisla- 
tive body the Wisconsin law is entirely 
optional. The employer in any occupation 
who desires to stand on his common law 
rights, and in case of an accident to an em- 
ployee defend a suit for damages may do so 
according to his inclination. The employer 
who desires to pay the rates of compensation 
scheduled in the law has but to announce this 
decision in the form of a notice of election to 
the Industrial Accident Board. In filing this 
notice of election to pay the compensation as 
scheduled he reaps one great advantage—he 
practically safeguards himself against being 
sued for damages for personal injury. 

In order to make the law comply with the 
constitutional provisions the committee drafted 
the act so that the servants of an employer 
who elect to come under the act also elect to 
accept the scheduled compensation in case of 
injury. They do not do so by means of a 
written notice, but their inclusion in the 
scheme comes about automatically. Again, 
the committee, in living up to constitutional 
requirements, was forced to permit the em- 
ployee to exercise his rights. It did so by 
making it possible for the employee to serve 
notice on his employer that he does not desire 
to accept the scheduled compensation. When 
this is done, of course, the employee stands 
upon his common law rights in case of injury 
and brings suit just as he has been required 
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to do heretofore. When an employer elects-- 


to pay the compensation set forth in the act 
his employees are given thirty days in which to 
file their notices of refusal to accept the rated 
compensation. If they do not file this notice 
within that period their acceptance is auto- 
matic; in case Of injury they are required to 
accept the amount of compensation scheduled. 

So far as the compensation features of the 
act are concerned they are absolutely optional. 
In one important particular the law affects all 
employments generally. This feature is the 
absolute abrogation of the assumption of risk 
defense and the fellow servant’s negligence 
defense. The abrogation of the fellow servant 
defense, however, applies ‘only to employers of 
four or more persons. In abrogating these 
common law defenses, which, incidentally, 
have been abrogated in several other States, 
the law reads: 

“In any action to recover damages for a 
personal injury sustained by an employee 
while engaged in the line of his duty as such, 
or for death resulting from personal injury so 
sustained, in which recovery is sought upon 
the ground of want of ordinary care of the 
employer, or of any officer, agent or servant 
of the employer, it shall not be a defense. 1. 
That the employee either expressly or im- 
pliedly assumed the risk of the hazard com- 
plained of; 2, when such employer has at the 
time of the accident in common employment 
four or more employees, that the injury or 
death was caused in whole or in part by the 
want of ordinary care of a fellow servant.” 

There is an important exception to the gen- 
eral application of this abrogation of defenses. 
In order to give the employer the benefit of 
the old common law defenses in cases where 
an employee refuses to accept the compensa- 
tion after his employer’s election, the law sets 
forth that the abrogation clause shall not apply 
to employers who elect to pay the scheduled 
compensation. 

Under the Wisconsin act, when an employee 
is injured his employer, if he has filed his elec- 
tion, becomes liable for compensation “in lieu 
of any other liability whatsoever,” provided 
the accident causing the injury is not caused 
by “wilful misconduct.” 

While the act is optional in dealing with 
employers of labor, it is compulsory as regards 
the State, counties, cities, villages and school 
districts. All these governmental divisions 
come under the act with its passage, and all 
employees of the State, cities, etc., are to be 
paid compensation at the given rates. 

Rates of compensation for injury or death, 
as given in the Wisconsin act, are as follows: 

Surgical and medical treatment, medicines, 
crutches and other apparatus required but not 
for exceeding ninety days, the same to be fur- 
nished by the employer. In addition to this 
expense the employer must pay the money 
compensation. 

When an accident causes disability the em- 
ployer must pay to the injured person sixty- 
five per cent of his weekly earnings. This 
payment is to begin after the eighth day of dis- 
ability, but if the disability extends into the 
twenty-ninth day, the first week’s indemnity 


also must be paid. This provision is included, 
obviously, to prevent malingering. It is the 
theory that an employee would not attempt 
simulation of disability for a full four weeks 
in order to secure the first week’s indemnity 

In cases where the injured employee is not 
only incapable of work but is so helpless as to 
require the assistance of a nurse, the weekly 
indemnity is to be increased to 100 per cent, 
but this rate is to be paid for not more than 
ninety days. 

Following the German law the Wisconsin 
act provides well for the workmen who are 
partially incapacitated but who are able to 
continue work at reduced wages. These em- 


ployees are*to be compensated at a raté of: 


sixty-five per cent of their weekly loss in earn- 
ings “during the period of such disability.” 
There is a limit on this period, however, of 
fifteen years. An illustration of the working 
of this section may be illuminating: John 
Smith earns $10 a week. He is slightly in- 
jured in the right hand, but while the injury is 
healing he is able to do lighter work, for which 
he is paid $5 a week. In addition to his wage 
of $5 his employer must pay him sixty-five 
per cent of his loss in wages. This would be 
sixty-five per cent of $5, or $3.25. So long as 
he is kept at the lighter work Smith gets a 
weekly amount of $8.25. 

The Wisconsin act deals genefously with 
death cases. If an employee is killed instantly 
in an accident, his dependents are to receive 
an amount equal to four times his annual 
wages, but not léss than $1500. When an em- 
ployee is fatally injured but does not die until 
some time after the accident, the death benefit 
is to be four times his annual wages minus the 
amount of compensation paid prior to his 
death. The death benefit, of course, is not so 
large in cases where partial dependents sur- 
vive the victim. In dealing with these latter 
cases the law says: 

“In case the deceased employee leaves one 
or more persons partially dependent upon him 
for support the death benefit shall be such 
percentage of four times the average annual 
wage as the average annual amount devoted 
by the deceased to the support of the person 
or persons so partially dependent bears to such 
average annual wage.” 

Example: John Smith is killed. His only 
dependent is an aged mother, to whom he has 
been devoting ten per cent of his wages for 
support. Under the act the mother’s compen- 
sation would amount to ten per cent of four 
years’ wages. 

In cases where an employee is disabled but 
dies from a cause not due to the original acci- 
dent, his dependents are provided for on a 
scale approved by the manufacturing repre- 
sentatives who worked with the committee. If 
the deceased employee leaves no dependents 
whatever the reasonable expenses of burial, 
not exceeding $100, are allowed. 

The Wisconsin law contains, as does the 
German act, complete basis for estimating the 
average yearly or weekly earnings, these pro- 
visions being designed to do away with con- 
tests. 

An injured employee, under the act, is re- 
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quired to notify his employer of the injury 
within thirty days, and he must submit from 
time to time to examination by a physician. 

For the administration of the act the “In- 
dustrial Accident Board” is created. One of 
the three members is to be the Commissioner 
of Labor and Industrial Statistics, ex-officio. 
The terms of the other two members are to 
be four years. Their salaries are to be. $5000. 
Every dispute or controversy under the act is 
to be submitted to this board, which is re- 
quired to hold hearings and make investiga- 
tions in much the same manner as does the 
Railroad Commission. The award of the 
board may be presented to the Circuit Court 
by either party to the dispute; “whereupon 
said court shall, without notice, render a judg- 
ment in accordance therewith. Within twenty 
days from the date of the award either party 
may commence an action in the Dane County 
Circuit Court for a review of the award.” The 
board must answer within twenty days. Upon 
the court hearing the judge may confirm or set 
aside the award; “but the same shall be set 
aside only upon the following grounds: that 
the board acted without or in excess of its 
powers; that the award was procured by 
fraud; that the findings of fact by the board 
do not support the award.” 

One of the important provisions of the act 
prohibits attorneys’ fees. Unless authorized 
by the board, no lawyer is permitted to enter 
into an agreement for a contingent fee of more 


than ten per cent of the amount claimed or 


collected. 

The. act, while permitting in some cases the 
payment of death compensation in a lump sum, 
provides for the payment of death indemnity 
in instalments, this being done to prevent un- 
wise expenditure of a sum falling into the 
hands of a widow or child who has been un- 
used to the handling of such sums. Provision 
is made for employers who wish to relieve 
themselves of the necessity of making periodi- 
cal payments, by permitting them to arrange 
for annuities with a trust company or insur- 
ance company. 

EFFICIENT SERVICE THE PRICE OF 
SUCCESS. 

“Ich dien”’—I serve—is the slogan carried 
on a royal coat of arms. It did not require 
the kingly pledge of service, however, to lend 
it dignity, for the man who ministers to others 
is regarded in this twentieth century as the 
greatest of all. Service is the password to 
success, and the business man, whether he is 
an insurance underwriter or labors in another 
field, must qualify himself to render actual ser- 
vice to his fellows in order to win his way. 

The idea of service is emphasized in the 
surety field, perhaps, more strongly than in 
any other. It is not possible in that branch of 
the business simply to sell protection—to issue 
the policy or bond and then forget all about 
the holder of it. The surety underwriter must 
stand ready at all times to perform the ser- 
vices provided for in the agreement, and he 
must be equipped by knowledge of the needs 
of his customer and the limitations of his con- 
tract to do his work well. 
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The man who is best -able to perform the 
technical services frequently called for in con- 
nection with the issuance of large bonds is in 
a position to command where others must 
solicit. Study of the relations which. are 
created by the asstimption of certain offices or 
duties enables one to render this service in an 
acceptable way, and to make himself so valu- 
able that his work may not be dispensed with. 


EFFICIENCY ILLUSTRATED. 


The truth of this statement was strikingly 
illustrated recently in a certain large city in 
the Ohio Valley. The term of the county 
clerk expired and another man was elected to 
fill the place. The funds he handled were 
large, and the bond which was called for 
amounted to $200,000. Personal reasons led 
him to have this matter attended to by a 
friend in the business, who was not in a posi- 
tion to issue the bond, however, and who 
authorized another dgerit to issue it, the com- 
mission to be divided between them. 

Although he knew that the bond was to be 
written in this way, the agent of another com- 
pany, who makes a point of investigating con- 
ditions ‘existing in every big-case that conres to 
his attention, looked into the situation and in- 
formed himself as to the banks which were to 
receive the county’s deposits. He found that 
they were willing-to give bond to the company 
which became surety to the county treasurer, 
provided their liabilities were limited to cer- 
tain amounts and written under certain reas- 
onable conditions, which the surety man knew 
were acceptable to. his company. 

It appeared thatthe agent who was to issue 
the bond ‘of the county treasurer did not real- 
ize that his company would have to be pro- 
tected in connection with the banks, and it was 
not until the day upon which the treasurer was 
to qualify that this feature of the situation 
became known. The agent, without thor- 
oughly investigating, hurriedly named condi- 
tions which the depositories would have to 
comply with in giving surety. These were not 
acceptable to the banks, and were, in fact, 
more severe than the company interested 
would have required had its officials been able 
to pass upon the case. 

Their refusal to meet the conditions imposed 
by the agent caused the affair to assume a 
mixed-up aspect that quite confused the 
treasurer-elect. He was determined to qualify 
that day, as it would have “looked bad” for 
him to go before the court and announce that 
he had been unable to complete arrangements 
for his bond. In desperation, and knowing of 
the surety man referred to above as an agent 
of wide experience and great ability, he called 
him by telephone half an hour before the con- 
vening of the court, and asked him to issue the 
bond and help him out of his difficulty. 

The surety agent agreed to handle the risk, 
and immediately made arrangements with the 
banks on the terms he had discussed with 
them before. He got satisfactory action in this 
respect, and by the time of the opening of the 
court was prepared to advise his client that 
the bond would be forthcoming. The other 
agent, who had been entirely willing, after his 
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failure to close with the banks as to their sure- 
ties, to be relieved of the difficult situation, 
gracefully withdrew, explaining that it had 
developed that his company was not in a posi- 
tion to handle the risk. The change in the 
situation, while a surprise to those present, 
was entirely satisfactory to everybody, and 
the ‘treasurer was duly qualified. That he was 
grateful to the surety underwriter who had 
gotten him out of his difficulty, which might 
have proved worse than embarrassing, goes 
without saying. 

That is what is meant by service. The man 
who actually got the business was prepared to 
do for his client what the latter required to 
have done. The'work demanded expert knowl- 
edge and a technical equipment which many 
agents neglect to acquire. The bond was is- 
sued finally by a man. who had not solicited 
the business, but who was known, by his record 
in connection with previous cases requiring 
just stich a capacity for service, to be in a 
position to handle the situation. 


ALL INTERESTS Must BE CAREFULLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Sometimes the adjustment of losses requires 
the use of a ‘high order of judgment and the 
performance of service that may be distinct 
from the terms of the bond. Though the 
agreement which the surety company issues is 
binding, and is so framed as to protect it in 
case of legal difficulty, it does not always fol- 
low that it is adhered to to the letter. The un- 
derwriter who is in a position to suggest the 
extension of the spirit of the bond when it is 
not provided for in the letter is, of course, 
valuable to his clients, and at the same time 
to his company. 

An instance of this was recorded when the 
teller of a financial institution startled the 
community by the embezzlement of over a 
million dollars, the exposure of the crime de- 
veloping the fact that the thefts had been car- 
ried on for several years. The agent in whose 
company the fidelity bond of the teller affected 
was written made an investigation, and found 
that the terms of the instrument had not been 
complied with absolutely, and that the com- 
pany could easily avoid the payment of the 
loss. Inasmuch, however, as the banking 
house had bought protection, and had paid the 
premium on the bond for many years, the 
agent came to the conclusion that the loss 
should be paid, and so recommended to his 
company, giving his reasons. The company 
agreed with him, and the amount of the bond 
—$2s5,000-—was paid over to the bank. 

Although the payment did not cover more 
than a small fraction of the actual loss of the 
bank, the head of the institution expressed his 
appreciation of the manner in which the loss 
had been handled, especially as he admitted 
that the bank had not fully complied with the 
terms of the agreement. He had all of the 
surety business of the company which devel- 
oped thereafter turned over to the agent who 
had handled this loss; and while this may be 
said to have been done largely from a selfish 
standpoint, it is evident that the banker ap- 
preciated being served by an agent who knew 
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how to look after his intérests as well as those 
of the company. 


APPLICATION IN THE Fipetity FIeE.p. 


In connection with fidelity bonds especially, 
surety underwriters have an opporturlity to 
perform valuable service. Now and then it 
happens that for business or personal reasons 
a bank or other institution requiring bonds of 
this character desires to have its business 
written by an agent other than the one who 
has been handling it. The work of the latter 
may have been thoroughly satisfactory, but 
considerations of policy may lead the institu- 
tion to suggest a change. Usually the business 
may be retained, and an actual service per- 
formed for the holder of the bond, when it is 
pointed out that the advantage of continuous 
protection would be lost by such an arrange- 
ment. 

“You appreciate the fact, Mr. Smith,” one 
surety agent adroitly argues, “that since this 
bond has been in effect for five years we are 
responsible for any losses accruing as the re- 
sult of any action during that period. For in- 
stance, if in two years from now, with the 
bond remaining in force, you should discover 
that a loss had occurred three years ago, our 
bond would protect you and your institution 
would be indemnified. On the other hand; 
should you have us discontinue the protection, 
our liability would end in a comparatively 
short time, and you would have thrown away 
the benefit of the cumulative protection which 
you are now enjoying.” 

This statement of the situation seldom fails 
to retain the business on the books, and the 
purchaser of the protection is prevented from 
making what might prove to be a mistake of 
consequence. 


SERVICE TO OneE’s CoMpANY PARAMOUNT. 

Service to one’s company is, of course, a 
prime requisite. -The agent, it is conceded, 
should never underwrite a risk where a loss 
is predictable. A corollary of this statement 
is that every risk should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated before the bond is issued, in order 
that the company may not be placed in a dis- 
advantageous position later on. Issuing a bond 
without using every reasonable precaution is 
much like a mariner putting to sea without 
having tested his vessel beforehand. 


A Disastrous Resutt or Bap SERVICE. 

Recently in « Southern city a company 
which writes contractors’ bonds was made the 
surety of a contracting company which was to 
lay down some new streets for the munici- 
pality. The company was a new one; the ma- 
terials to be used were untried, and the bond, 
it developed, was written without an investi- 
gation having been made of the character of 
the previous work done by this concern. 

The contract with the city specified that the 
street be kept in repair for five years. After 
the highways had been in use for less than two 
years the “mineral rubber” constituents begar 
to disintegrate, and it was evident that a bad 
job had been done: The contractors were 
called upon to make repairs, and after doing 
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a little work in that direction the concern 
failed. The surety company was then called 
upon to make good. 

It hesitated about doing so, owing to cer- 
tain technical considerations in connection 
with the repair work done by the failed con- 
tractors. The municipality, however, brought 
the “big stick” into play, and issued an order 
that all contractors doing work for the city 
must give bond through some company other 
than that which was concerned in the street 
construction job. This action resulted in the 
surety company, largely from necessity, agree- 
ing to put the streets in repair and maintaining 
them for the period provided for under the 
contract for their construction. 

Inasmuch as proper inquiry into the ante- 
cedents and general characteristics of the con- 
tracting company should have developed fea- 
tures which would have made it a bad risk, the 
agent who placed this business could not take 
the ground that he performed service of the 
proper description for the company. 

The incidents cited merely go to emphasize 
the point that the underwriter whose business 
is the placing of surety bonds must not only 
appreciate the need of rendering service to his 
company, his client and also to the public, but 
must equip himself in a definite and positive 
way to perform it. 


DISEASES OF THE HEART. 





Impairment of this Organ Prevents the 
Issuance of Accident or Health 
Insurance. 





By C. H. Harsaucu, M. D. 

Individuals with a history of having suf- 
fered from heart disease usually have what is 
known as valvular disease of the heart, or a 
disease involving the valves of the heart, which 
are in the compartments inside of the organ. 
There are a number of technical names for 
this condition, the most common being chronic 
valvular disease, chronic sclerotic or inter- 
stitial endocarditis. 

Impairment of the valves of the heart in- 
dicates that there has existed at one time an 
inflammation of the lining of the heart. On 
account of this condition the valves are dis- 
torted, and, therefore, when they close small 
openings are formed through which the blood 
passes, when it should remain in the chamber 
for which the valve is designed to protect. 
Frequently an inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the heart causes small wart-like 
growths to grow on the valves, and these pro- 
jections also prevent the valves from properly 
closing, and in consequence the blood leaks 
from one part of the heart to the other, thus 
making an impaired organ. In the regular 
beating of the heart part of its function is to 
send the blood from one compartment into 
another and into the arteries. When the valves 
do not close properly and leak, some of the 
blood which leaves a compartment, and which 
should not return, leaks back to the place from 
which it came; therefore the heart is required 
to do an additional amount of work in pump- 
ing the blood which has leaked back on ac- 


count of the impaired valve. It pumps this 
blood twice instead of once, and consequently 
the heart is either worn out earlier in life, or 
if nature is kind to the individual it is possible 
that the heart may get strong and larger be- 
cause of the added work. 

Diseases of the valves usually follow acute 
diseases of the body. The diseases which most 


‘often result in impairment of the heart are 


acute articular rheumatism and other acute 
diseases, such as the grippe, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria and chronic diseases, usually 
Bright’s disease, gout and syphilis. An im- 
paired heart is also said to be caused by ex- 
cessive overwork in early life or over-exertion 
by producing a severe strain on the heart as 
the result of heavy lifting or prolonging ex- 
treme exertion. 

When disability finally ensues, and is said to 
be due to valvular disease of the heart, it is 
almost a foregone conclusion that the disease 
has been existing for months and years, and 
the disability did not ensue until the heart was 
temporarily worn out. It is possible in raré 
cases that disability may follow extreme ex- 
ertion, which strains the heart the same 4s 
any other muscle of the body. Such cases of 
disability would, however, be found in strong 
young adults, and not in those who give a 
history of previous diseases and who are not 
of a robust constitution. 

All forms of valvular diseases of the heart 
show themselves by murmurs or abnormal 
sounds, which are heard in connection with 
each beat. These sounds are not audible to 
the individual suffering with the disease, but 
any physician with good heuring can detect 
the abnormality of the heart from these 
sounds. 

When it is known that the heart is impaired 
by the improper closing of the valve, the con- 
dition from which the individual is suffering 
is chronic heart disease, and this precludes the 
issuance of any kind of accident or health in- 
surance. Accident insurance cannot be writ- 
ten on such a person because of the probability 
that a sudden death will occur on account of 
the diseased heart when the individual is walk- 
ing in front of a trolley car or is in bathing 
and may be drowned. In all such cases, if 
death takes place, a claim is invariably made 
on the insurance company for death indemnity, 
it not being understood by the beneficiary that 
the claimant has died from heart disease and 
not as the result of an accident. 

If health insurance is written on such a 
person, any acute disease, such as pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, etc., is always prolonged on 
account of the impaired heart, which existed 
before the disease was contracted. Such a 
person would necessarily present a longer 
claim for disability, and therefore is not often 
considered insurable. 

Some persons suffering with valvular dis- 
ease of the heart are granted life insurance by 
some insurance companies under a_ sub- 
standard policy, the company believing that by 
increasing the premium it can overcome the 
extra hazard which it assumes and thus make 
the mortality normal in the class to which the 
risk belongs. 
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House confinement and total disability do 
not ensue in cases of chronic valvular disease 
of the heart until the organ has become so 
weakened that it can no longer carry on its 
regular work. In such a person, while the 
heart does not stop it becomes fast, irregular 
and weak, thus requiring the person to give up 
the occupation and endeavor to get the organ 
in a better condition by rest and proper medi- 
cation. 

The heart, it must be remembered, is a 
muscular organ, which can be impaired by dis- 
easés and overwork, when it partially gives out 
as the result of too heavy a strain, and in this 
condition it is absolutely necessary that it be 
résted, when it will regain part of its tone and 
the individual is then enabled to resume work. 

When the period of disability and house 
confinement ensues, the length of time re- 
quired for the heart to rest itself depends on 
the age, the occupation and the physical con- 
dition of the individual. Usually from one to 
three or four weeks are sufficient if the person 
will remain in bed and receive proper medical 
treatment. 

Individuals with a heart murmur, irrespec- 
tive of its character, are never insurable for 
accident or health insurance, although life in- 
surance may be granted to the majority of 
them. 


PROGRESS OF NEW CASUALTY 
COMPANIES. 


The following list gives the progress of 
casualty companies organized in 1910 to date 
and supplements that printed in The Spectator 
of February 16. In each instance, the date 
when last information was received is given: 


American Surety & Casualty Company (not 
incorporated), Houston, Tex.; January 27, 
IQII; proposed capital, $500,000; Barnett, 
Strauss & Co., fiscal agents. 


Bank Insurance & Indemnity Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; February 23, 1911; W. B. John- 
son, president; W. F. Moore, secretary; or- 
ganized in August, 1910; authorized capital, 
$200,000; $60,000 capital stock subscribed. 


Employees Life and Casualty Company, 
Hammond, Ind.; February 18, 1911; incor- 
porated June 1, 1910; authorized capital of 
$100,000, of which $50,000 has been paid in. 


National Bank Audit Company, Washington, 
D. C.; incorporated June, 1910; Wadsworth & 
Straightmiller, New York, fiscal agents. 


New Era Accident Insurance Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; February 13, 1911; dis- 
continued February 1, 1911; remitted back all 
premiums recently. 


Republic Accident Insurance Company, The, 
Cleveland, O.; February 8, 1911; incorporated 
September 7, 1910; authorized capital, $100,000 ; 
John H. Silliman, principal incorporator. 
Present company organized to take over busi- 
ness of American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany and two other insurance companies. 


Transylvania Casualty Company, Louisville, 
Ky.; February, 1911 ; authorized capital, $300,- 
000, partly subscribed. 


Western Preferred Indemnity Company, 
Seattle, Wash.; February 14, 1911; E. 
Adams, president; L. M. Holden, secretary; 
incorporated May 20, 1910, with authorized 
capital stock of $100,000; $50,000 fully paid up. 
Expected to be absorbed by the Conservative 
Casualty Company of Seattle. 
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GUNSHOT WOUNDS OF THE BODY. 


Missiles from Firearms Produce Exten- 
sive Injuries—Lockjaw not In- 
frequently Follows. 





By C. H. Harspaueu, M. D. 





The “sane” method of celebrating the Fourth 
of July in recent years has helped materially 
in reducing the number of gunshot wounds. 
Formerly when the Fourth of July arrived it 
was expected by hospitals, physicians and sur- 
geons that an increased number of injuries 
would occur as the result of the accidental dis- 
charge of gunpowder in the hands of the care- 
less. 

When a gunshot wound is said to have been 
received it means that some kind of a missile 
which was propelled by gunpowder has caused 
the injury. If grains of powder have been 
driven into the skin the resulting wound is 
described as a gunshot injury, while injuries 
made by shot, bullets, or pieces of metal pro- 
pelled by powder are also designated as gun- 
shot wounds. 

The missiles which most frequently cause 
gunshot wounds in civil life are small shot 
from a shotgun or bullets from revolvers and 
rifles. Small birdshot weighs from one-half 
to one or two grains, while a buckshot weighs 
about one hundred and thirty grains. Pistol 
bullets vary in size, being from about one-fifth 
to one-half of an inch in diameter and weigh- 
ing from twenty to sixty grains and upward. 
The smallest-size bullet is known as a twenty- 
two calibre and is so called because its diam- 
eter is twenty-two one hundredths of an inch. 
Rifle bullets which are used in modern high- 
powered guns generally weigh from three- 
fourths to one and one-half ounces and are 
encased in steel jackets. : 

The severity and the probable results from 
a gunshot wound are controlled by the tissue 





or organ which has been injured, the position 
of the body and of the firearm when the latter 
was discharged, and whether or not infection 
follows the injury. 


INJURIES OF THE SKIN. 


When grains of powder are driven into the 
skin and the extent of the injury does not go 
beyond a superficial burn, the grains of powder 
are easily removed by being picked out with 
any sharp instrument. Burned or unburned 
grains of powder when driven into the skin 
and afterwards removed always leave a perma- 
nent discoloration. When a round bullet en- 
ters the skin of any part of the body it usually 
makes an opening smaller than the bullet itself. 
This is due to the elasticity of the skin, which 
stretches the moment the bullet strikes it, and 
after the bullet passes through it retracts to its 
original position. 

Bullets from high-powered firearms penetrat- 
ing the skin usually make a very small opening. 
This opening, however, later becomes greatly 
enlarged on account of the sloughing of the 
wound edges. This sloughing is the result of 
the high speed of the bullet, which contuses 
and bruises the skin so badly that the margin 
of the wound sloughs. The sloughing of the 
wound of entrance results from infection 
which is carried by the missile, or from pieces 
of clothing, wads, etc., which are carried into 
the wound at the time of its infliction. 

When any missile passes through a part of 
the body and has a point of exit this wound is 
large and ragged. Wounds of exit made by 
bullets are larger than at the point of entrance, 
for the reason that the skin at the point of exit 
has no support and also because the bullet is 
traveling at a reduced velocity. A wound of 
exit in the skin is similar to the point of exit 
of a nail when it has been driven through a 
board. As the point of a nail comes through 
the under side of a board it splinters this sur- 
face and causes a much larger opening. A 
bullet acts the same way when it passes through 
the body and leaves a nasty-looking irregular 


wound because the parts have not been sup- 
ported. 


MuSscLEs AND TENDONS oR SINEWS. 


Bullets which injure the muscles of the body 
do so by causing extensive lacerations of the 
fibers of the muscle and consequent bruising of 
the parts with hemorrhage. A muscle which 
has been badly torn or bruised by a bullet 
makes a splendid place for germs to grow, con- 
sequently a bruised muscle is often infected. 

When a bullet hits a tendon or sinew it is 
often pushed aside and sometimes even deflects 
the bullet, thus changing its course. Tendons 
or sinews are composed of tough fibers and 
are usually rounded and placed among soft tis- 
sues, such as muscles; therefore, when struck 
by bullets they are not often penetrated. The 
bruise which is caused by a bullet generally 
sets up an inflammation at the point of injury 
and may result in more or less impaired move- 
ment of the tendon itself. 


BLoop VESSELS AND NERVES. 

Small shot or bullets entering different parts 
of the body frequently sever the veins and 
arteries, thus producing hemorrhages, which 
often result in death. Not infrequently a bul- 
let which is traveling at a high velocity will 
push aside an artery and not rupture it at the 
time. If the artery is not broken when the in- 
jury occurs its wall may be badly contused and 
weakened. On account of this condition the 
wall of the artery may not be sufficient to sus- 
tain the pressure of the blood and, as a result, 
the artery bulges at the point where it was in- 
jured, and unless this bulging is removed by 
operation or the artery tied at some point be- 
tween the heart and the bulging, a hemorrhage, 
known as a secondary hemorrhage, may occur. 
This hemorrhage may not come on until some 
days or weeks after the injury. It may not 
amount to much, and yet, again, it may be suffi- 
cient to produce death at the time it occurs. 

Small nerves are usually severed by a bullet, 
while the large nerves may also be cut in two 
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or badly bruised. As a result of the bruising 
severe pain follows and loss of function be- 
low the point of injury is complained of. 


Bones. 


Any missile propelled by gunpowder which 
strikes any of the bones of the body with 
sufficient force splits and cracks the bone 
which it hits and also splinters it in various 
directions. When the long bones of the body, 
such as the bones of the extremities, are 
struck-by a bullet near a joint the crack caused 
by the missile may extend into and involve the 
joint. ‘If the joint becomes infected it may re- 
sult in loss or impaired movement. 


CAVITIES OF THE Bopy. 


The three great cavities of the body are 
usually described as the cranial, the chest and 
the abdominal cavity. The cranial cavity is 
the one which contains the brains, and this or- 
gan is surrounded by bone which consists of 
two tables, known as the outer and inner tables 
of the skull. Between these two tables of bone 
there is a space varying from one thirty-second 
to one-eighth of an inch which is filled up with 
spongy bone tissue. If a bullet strikes a glanc- 
ing blow to the outer table of the skull it may 
apparently do nothing but lacerate the scalp, 
yet in reality it may crack the inner table of 
the skull and cause splinters to be driven into 
the brain. If a missile from a firearm pene- 
trates this bony cavity the opening in the outer 
table of the skull is usually about the same 
size as the bullet which caused the damage, 
while the opening in the inner table is much 
larger and splintered. Should the bullet pass 
entirely through the skull the conditions are 
reversed and the inner table at the point of 
exit is the one which has the smallest opening, 
while the outer table is badly splintered and 
much enlarged. 

Bullets from firearms which enter the chest 
cavity may injure the bones which enclose that 
cavity, such as the ribs or the spinal column, or 
the contents of the cavity—the heart and lungs. 
Should a bullet penetrate this cavity it may so 
injure the spinal cord that partial or complete 
paralysis may exist below the point of injury. 
When the lungs are penetrated the injury is a 
serious one, while if the bullet goes through the 
heart instant death takes place. 

Gunshot wounds of the abdominal cavity 
cause serious injuries, for the reason that a 
bullet entering this cavity may perforate some 
of the organs contained therein. If the stom- 
ach or intestines are injured the contents escape 
into the abdominal cavity and cause peri- 
tonitis. If the liver or kidney, spleen or pan- 
creas are injured they are usually injured in 
conjunction with perforations of the stomach 
or intestines. The bladder may also be punc- 
tured with escape of urine into the abdominal 
cavity. 


CoMPLICATIONS. ‘ 


Infection is the most frequent complication 
following gunshot wounds to any part of the 
body. The ordinary germs of infection when 
carried into the wound either by the missile 
itself or by subsequent treatment produce sup- 


puration and prolongation of disability. If the 
germs of tetanus are carried into the wound 
and permitted to remain lockjaw results and 
death usually follows in from five to ten days. 
Lockjaw most frequently follows gunshot in- 
juries from-blank cartridges. This is probably 
due to the fact that blank cartridges do not 
often produce very deep wounds. The wounds 
that are superficial are allowed to scab over, 
the air being excluded, the germs of tetanus 
grow and produce lockjaw. These germs can- 
not grow in air; therefore, any injury which 
is of the penetrating or perforating nature 
should not be allowed to close until the depths 
of the wound are first healed. If the point of 
entrance to the wound is kept open these 
germs, even if present in the wound, cannot 
grow on account of air. 

Erysipelas sometimes develops in a wound 
caused by gunshot injuries. In such cases the 
erysipelas is a separate disease, which is 
started under favorable circumstances. This 
disease may cause a prolongation of disability 
in superficial wounds. When it complicates 
deep wounds it usually runs its course before 
the wound has fully healed. 


DISABILITY. 


Gunshot wounds produce either total or par- 
tial disability, according to the part of the body 
injured, the severity of the injury and the 
duties of the occupation which the individual 
is engaged in. Superficial wounds, such as 
powder burns, generally result only in partial 
disability, while deep wounds of the extremi- 
ties or wounds which involve some of the cavi- 
ties of the body usually cause total disability, 
according to the parts injured and the result- 
ing complications. 


EFFECTS. 


Gunshot wounds which do not cause deform- 
ities or permanent impairment of movement of 
any joints of the body have no bearing in the 
insurability of an individual when recovery has 
been complete. If any of the three cavities of 
the body have been involved in the injury, the 
time when such a person becomes insurable de- 
pends altogether on the period of disability and 
the condition of recovery. If the skull has been 
fractured and recovery takes place with no 
mental impairment, an insurance company 
would hardly issue a policy on such a person 
for from six to twelve months after a complete 
recovery. 

If some of the organs of the chest or ab- 
dominal cavities have been injured, excluding 
the kidneys, such a person could probably be 
safely insured in from three to six months 
after complete recovery. 

When one or both kidneys have been injured 
health insurance would not be issued to such 
a person until one to two years after recovery, 
and a chemical and microscopical examination 
of the urine showed that excretion to be 
normal. 

Injuries to the brain are so uncertain in their 
results that anyone suffering with such an in- 
jury is not often considered insurable until 
some years after recovery. Sact 
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ACCIDENT LIABILITY OF GAS 
WORKS EMPLOYEES AND 
ELECTRICIANS. 


The twenty-sixth annual report of the Board 
of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners of 
Massachusetts contains the usual summary of 
fatal and non-fatal accidents caused by gas and 
electricity manufactured or supplied by compa- 
nies, persotis and municipalities engaged in the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of gas or 
electricity used for light,fuel or power. The year 
ending December 31, 1910, was, from the view- 
point of number of persons killed by gas and 
electricity, particularly bad. There were 321 
accidents caused by gas, 125 of which were fatal 
and 196 rion-fatal. Of the fatal cases, 61 were 
suicides, and of the non-fatal cases 26 were 
apparently due to suicidal intent. Of the non- 
fatal accidents caused by gas 18 were to em- 
ployees of the companies. There were 45 acci- 
dents reported as having been caused by elec- 
tricity in the State of Massachusetts during 
1910. Of this total 21 were fatal and 24 non- 
fatal. Eight of the fatal electric accidents 
were to employees and 6 of the non-fatal cases 
were etmployees of the companies. 

The details of the accidents to the employees 
of the gas companies of Massachusetts during 
1910 were as follows: One gas company em- 
ployee was non-fatally affected while inserting 
a gas main stopper into pipe; 2 employees were 
overcome while repairing a gas pipe; 2 em- 
ployees were overcome while making connec- 
tion in gas main; I was overcome while blow- 
ing out service pipe; I was overcome whiie 
at work in the main; 2 were overcome while 
making service connection; I was overcome 
while working on main; 5 were more or less 
affected while attempting to stop flow of gas 
from seals in scrubber-house, and 3 gas com- 
pany employees were overcome while engaged 
in fixing gas main in cellar. 

The details of the accidents to employees of 
the electric companies are not less interesting, 
and were as follows: An employee while at 
work on pole received fatal shock; another was 
killed by fall from pole, probably due to electric 
shock; a telephone lineman while at work on 
pole received shock from electric light wire; a 
company employee was killed by fall caused by 
shock from an electric light wire; an employee 
at a sub-station, while working behind a 
switchboard, accidentally touched a 6900-volt 
bus bar, fatally shocked; another employee, 
while at work on a pole, came in contact with 
wires carrying current of 4000 and 13,200 volts; 
a company man, while testing a lamp, made 
contact with live wire and part of iron bridge; 
a company man, while at work on pole, received 
a shock from 4000-volt circuit; still another, 
while at work on top of a pole, in some way 
completed a circuit with 2300-volt line; a tele- 
phone man, while running a cable, came in con- 
tact with live electric light wire, and he, with 
his assistant, who attempted his rescue, was 
fataliy shocked; a tompany employee was 
fatally shocked by wife on back of station 
switchboard. : 

The non-fatal electric atcidents are also 
suggestive: An employee was burned by short 
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cirewiting a switch; 1 was hurt by fall from 
pole, due to shock; 1 was burned and shocked 
while working on switchboard; 1 was shocked 
while changing wires—he came in contact with 
a live electric light wire; a telephone employee 
was burned by contact with electric light wire; 
a company employee was burned and hurt by 
fall caused by shock while working on a pole; 
a painter was burned by contact with electric 
light and telephone wires while painting a pole; 
a station hand was burned by hitting switch- 
blade on station board ; and, finally, a company 
employee was burned by short circuiting of 
meter leads on which he was working. 

These details are particularly instructive, as 
they clearly demonstrate that gas works em- 
ployees and men engaged in electrical work of 
various kinds are exposed to a true accident 
liability. This liability is always present and 
the accident. occurs quite frequently in unex- 
pected and, sometimes, in almost unaccountable 
ways. With the recent widespread movement 
in favor of more comprehensive employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation laws, the 
utility of such data as these collected in Mas- 
sachusetts will surely be recognized by other 
States, and we may expect in the near future 
to have a much larger body of fact for this 
country upon which to base conclusions as to 
the fatal and non-fatal accident liability in the 
gas, electric and other hazardous industries 
and trades. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE IN GREAT 
: BRITAIN. 


[From Our Lonpon CorrESPONDENT.] 

Last month Lloyd George, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, introduced into the House 
of Commons his eagerly-anticipated measure 
for a government scheme of State insurance, 
the details of which have hitherto been kept 
severely secret. 

The bill is entitled “A bill to provide for in- 
surance against loss of health and for the pre- 
vention and cure of sickness, and for insur- 
ance against unemployment, and for purposes 
incidental thereto.” 

The scheme outlined is a very comprehensive 
one, and that portion of it which deals with 
the prevention and cure of sickness seems to 
have come quite as a surprise to most people. 
A hearty reception was given fo the proposi- 
tion as a whole, but it will certainly be the 
subject of much discussion, and, no doubt, of 
a good deal of alteration in some particulars 
before it takes a place upon the statute book. 

The following points, however, may be noted 
at this stage: 

1. It is not proposed to deal with insurance 
against death. This will leave our large in- 
dustrial insurance companies but little affected, 
and is a happy feature of the scheme. 

2. Sickness insurance is given outstanding 
importance in the project. The scheme is to 
be upon a compulsory basis, and is to include 
—with a few specified exceptions—all wage- 
earning men, women and young persons whose 
incomes are insufficient to bring them into the 
ranks of the income tax payers; that is to 


say, whose wages do not exceed £160 per an- 
num. In addition, there are to be two volun- 
tary classes: (a) Small tradesmen and men 
working for themselves; (2) those. who have 
been employed but afterwards work for them- 
selves. Men are to contribute 4d. per week, 
women 3d., employers 3d:, for men and women 
alike, and the State 2d. for men and women 
alike. 

Comprehensive benefits are to be given, 
such as: 

Free medical relief, which shall not have the 
taint of charity. A payment of 30/- in cases 
of maternity, with the beneficial proviso that a 
return to work is not to be made for four 
weeks, Special help in case of consumption. 
A sick allowance of 10/- per week up to three 
months, and 5/— per week up to the end of six 
months. A permanent disability allowance of 
5/- per week up to age seventy, when the old- 
age pension act becomes operative. Women 
are to receive 7/6 per week for the first three 
months and 5/— per week after, and young 
persons under sixteen to receive medical treat- 
ment and the benefits of the sanatoria in lieu 
of sick pay. 

3. A substantial sum is to be set aside for 
the purpose of assisting local authorities to 
erect sanatoria for consumptives. 

4. The machinery of approved Friendly 
Societies, etc., is to be utilized in working the 
scheme. 

5. Unemployment insurance is to be, at pres- 
ent, confined to the engineering and building 
trades; the cost, as in the foregoing case, to be 
contributed to by the workmen, employers and 
the State. 

6. The first week of unemployment is not to 
be compensated for, neither is loss of work 
resulting from misconduct or due to strikes 
or lockouts. 

It is proposed that the act come into force 
on the 1st May, 1912; and meantime there is 
plenty of food for discussion. In fact, this 
subject is likely to prove the topic of the hour 
for some little time to come if present indica- 
tions can be relied upon. CHARTERS. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE A 
NOVELTY. 


Liability insurance is not understood. Many 
meanings have been attached to it; some have 
been amusing, some absurd and others impos- 
sible. As this class of insurance is a compara- 
tively recent creation, it is not singular that to 
the lay mind it bears almost the same relation 
az the inhabitants of Mars. The writer, indeed, 
inclines to the belief that the Martians have 
somewhat the advantage in the matter of pub- 
licity. 

Brokers and agents occupy conspicuous seats 
in the audience of the uninformed. That the 
public should be almost wholly ignorant of the 
meaning and the desirability of liability insur- 
ance is quite within our comprehension; but 
that the broker and the agent, the very ones 
to whom we look to exploit intelligently every 
form of necessary and reputable insurance 
should take so little interest in the subject as 
to frequently be unable to give an intelligent 
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description of a liability policy, is incredible. 

This is a condition, however, which not only 
exists, but also is prevalent to a degree that: 
should be a matter of grave concern to the com: 
panies granting liability insurance. This con- 
dition is not so applicable to New York city, 
perhaps, as to the smaller towns. A: visit to 
many of the agencies in a number of towns in 
an adjacent State discloses the startling fact 
that liability insurance is regarded as a freak 
form of protection, or at least unprofitable; and 
hence unworthy of exploitation. All efforts to 
discover the basis for such a belief were unsuc- 
cessful, It is apparent that, with absolutely no 
foundation, agents have accepted, unquestion- 
ingly, the word of one another; and with that 
have been content. 

The responsibility for this condition of ignor- 
ance or misinformation among brokers and 
agents concerning liability insurance manifestly 
lies with the casualty companies themselves. 
It would be difficult to designate, specifically, 
the exact means that has been neglected in 
propagating a knowledge of the liability policy 
among the men in the field. Much that might 
have been accomplished in this direction through 
the medium of company literature has doubtless 
been overlooked. It may be also that a hope- 
lessly inadequate number of special agents, 
whose mission it is to preach the gospel of casu- 
alty insurance, has been put into the field; or 
that they have been given a territory so loose- 
fitting that efficient work has not been done. 
Last, but most important of all, it is possible 
that the companies have not developed, to the 
fullest extent, the necessity for keeping their 
wares constantly before the notice of the insur- 
ance salesman, through the medium of reliable 
insurance publications. 

There is an unlimited opportunity and a cry- 
ing need for the proper instruction of the agent 
in liability insurance. One method of accom- 
plishing this work is by a discriminating dis- 
tribution of ably written pamphlets defining the 
liability policy in clear, concise and compre- 
hensive terms. Another is by covering the un- 
explored territory with a sufficient number of 
thoroughly competent special agents. Still an- 
other is by a judicious use of printers’ ink in the 
leading magazines devoted to the interests of 
insurance. 

There is a broad field to be developed, and 
once the casualty companies awaken to this fact 
premium incomes will climb the increase-ladders 
at a greatly accelerated speed. 


FATAL ACCIDENT RATES. 


It, may not be generally known that, owing 
to one of the rules of instruction furnished 
railroad companies by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, the statistics of fatal rail- 
way accidents, bad as they are, are far from 
representing the whole truth. The rule of 
instruction is that injured persons who die 
more than one day subsequent to the time of 
injury are to be reported as “injured” rather 
than “killed.” It is difficult to understand why 
reports should be made on any such narrow 
basis, particularly as it is a well-known fact 
that a considerable proportion of the persons 
who meet with accidents die as the direct re- 
sult of their injuries one, two or more days, 
and frequently even weeks and months, sub- 
sequent to the time of the accident. For 
bookkeeping purposes it might be desirable to 
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limit the time of reporting fatalities to a week, 
but surely an interval of one day is too short, 
for the reason that the statistics as thus com- 
piled are very deficient, and therefore inac- 
curate. 

In the descriptive details of 856 industrial 
fatal accidents in the State of New York no 
less than 157, or 18.3 per cent, were reported 
as having resulted fatally one day or more 
subsequent to the time of injury. Of the 856 
persons killed no less than 120, or 14.0 per 
cent, lived to the second day or longer. If the 
rule of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
were applied by the Bureau of Labor of New 
York, about 14.0 per cent of the fatal acci- 
dents would be lost to statistical view, and the 
records would be impaired in just that pro- 
portion. At least fifty of the 856 cases of 
fatal accidents reported during a three-year 
period in New York were of persons who died 
after surviving the shock of injury for more 
than a week. 

In any study of fatal railway accidents in 
this country due allowance should be made for 
the one-day or twenty-four-hour rule of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, and from 
ten to fifteen per cent should be added to the 
fatalities reported to get at the approximate 
facts regarding the number of persons killed 
on the inter-State railways of this country. 


LEGAL DECISIONS. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE — ASSIGNMENTS 
OF POLICY.—A policy of employer’s liability 
insurance cannot be assigned without the in- 
surer’s consent. 

INDEMNITY INSURANCE—ACTIONS—PAR- 
TIES—PLAINTIFFS.—Since an indemnity in- 
surance contract is personal and cannot be as- 
signed without the insurer’s consent, a corpora- 
tion which was not organized for more than a 
year after the expiration of the indemnity in- 
surance policy issued to its predecessor firm 
covering personal injuries occurring in its yards, 
and which acquired no rights in the policy, was 
not a proper party plaintiff against the insurer 
to recover an amount paid in settlement of an 
actionagainst it for personal injuries in itsyards, 
though such corporation aided in defending the 
personal-injury action and advanced some of 
the money paid in the settlement at the request 
of the insured firm, and even if the corporation 
was organized for the express purpose of taking 
over the business of the indemnified firm so 
that the complaint -was demurrable for mis- 
joinder of parties plaintiff. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE—LIMITATION OF 
ACTION—PROVISIONS OF POLICY—WAIVER 
OF PROCEEDINGS—REFUSAL TO DEFEND.— 
The indemnity insurance policy upon which 
plaintiff sued to recover money paid in settle- 
ment of an action against plaintiff for personal 
injuries received in its yards against which the 
policy was issued, provided that no action should 
lie thereon for loss unless brought by insured 
himself to reimburse himself for loss actually 
sustained and paid in satisfaction of a judgment 
after trial of the issues and within sixty days 
from the date of the judgment, and also limit- 
ing the time for such action to be brought to 
that in which the injured party might begin an 
action against insured for damages, or, if an 
action was pending against insured at the end of 
such time, within sixty days after entry and 
satisfaction of judgment therein. Held, that the 
insurance company could not be compelled to 
defend an action against insured, unless the lat- 
ter were legally liable to the plaintiff therein, 
so that its refusal to defend an action against 
insured by one injured in its yards upon the 
grounds that any damages recovered in the 
action should be first paid by insured did not 
waive the provision requiring a judgment to 
have been recovered against insured and paid 








within sixty days of its entry, and limiting the 
time within which the action should be com- 
menced against defendant. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Di- 
vision, Second Dept. White et al. vs. Maryland 
Casualty Company. 





WAIVER OF PROVISIONS—STIPULATION 
IN POLICY.—A provision that stipulations in 
an insurance policy cannot be waived by any 
agent, officer or other representative of the in- 
surance company cannot be sustained to pre- 
vent a parol waiver of a stipulation, as not 
seeking to prevent the corporation itself, but 
only its agents, from waiving stipulations, since 
the corporation can act only through its agents 
and officers. 


LIABILITY OF INSURER—ESTOPPEL—ACT 
OF ATTORNEY.—An attorney whom an employ- 
er’s liability insurer forbade to make a settle- 
ment with an employee of a railroad company 
of a policy for more than $500, but whom the 
railroad company authorized to pay $2500 if 
necessary, and who made settlement for $2150, 
acted for the railroad company and not for the 
insurer, and hence his acts created no estoppel 
against the insurer as to the amount of its 
liability to the railroad company. 


EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY INSURANCE—EX- 
TENT OF LIABILITY.—The liability of an in- 
surance company on an employer’s liability 
policy is fixed by the terms of the policy, 
regardless of its instructions to an attor- 
ney as to what settlement he might make with 
an employee who was injured. 


ACTION ON POLICY—QUESTION FOR JURY. 
—Whether the written consent of an employer’s 
liability insurer to a settlement by the insured 
was waived by the insurer was a question for 
the jury. 


CONSTRUCTION OF POLICY—TIME OF EX- 
PIRATION.—An employers’ liability insurance 
company is liable by reason of loss sustained by 
the insured from injuries received after the ex- 
piration of the policy where the company had 
issued a binder validly extending the policy 
beyond the time of the occurrence of the injury. 

Supreme Court of Mississippi. London Guar- 
antee and Accident Company vs. Mississippi 
Central Railroad Company. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE, ACTION, SUFFI- 
CIENCY OF EVIDENCE, CAUSE OF DEATH.— 
In an action on an accident insurance policy, 
evidence held to sustain a finding that insured 
died of intussusception, of the slipping of one 
bowel into another. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE, CONSTRUCTION 
OF POLICY.—Paragraph A of an accident insur- 
ance policy insured against total loss of time 
resulting directly and independently of all other 
eauses from bodily injuries through external, 
violent and accidental means, and which wholly 
and continuously from date of accident disabled 
assured from performing every duty pertaining 
to any occupation, and paragraph C provided 
for the payment of a certain sum for certain 
specific total losses, including life, which result 
solely from the injuries described in paragraph A 
within ninety days from the date of the acci- 
dent.—Held, that the provisions of paragraph A 
requiring the injuries to wholly and continu- 
ously disable assured from performing every 
duty, etc., from the date of the accident, did not 
apply to prevent a recovery for death, though 
assured had worked professionally after the 
accident; recovery for death being governed by 
paragraph C, which only required that death, 
ete., result within ninety days from the accident. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE, CAUSE OF DEATH, 
EXTERNAL, VIOLENT AND ACCIDENTAL 
MEANS.—Insured died from a bodily injury 
effected through external, violent and accidental 
means where he died from injury to the bowels 
caused by receiving a sudden jolt in stepping off 
the end of a pavement. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky. General Acci- 
dent and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., vs. 
Meredith. : 





DEFENSE OF SUICIDE STATUTES.—Rev. St. 
1909: 6945, declaring that suicide shall be no 


defense to a suit on a policy, applies to an acci- 
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dent policy issued by a foreign insurance com- 
pany, and insuring against death through ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means, and limit- 
ing the liability in case of death by poison, and 
relieving insurers from liability for death by 
suicide, and insurer is liable for the whole 
amount of the policy on insured committing 
suicide by poison. 

St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri. Apple- 
gate vs. Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 





INDEMNITY INSURANCE, ACTION ON BOND, 
SUFFICIENCY OF EVIDENCE.—A surety bond 
indemnifying the plaintiff against loss arising 
through the fraud or dishonesty of an agent 
contained a provision that it should be void if 
the insured, having knowledge of any act, fact, 
or information tending to indicate that the em- 
ployee is or may be unreliable, deceitful, dis- 
honest, or unworthy of confidence, should ne- 
glect to so notify the obligor. In a suit en the 
bond it was shown that the obligee had written 
a letter to the agent notifying him that two 
payments were past due; that the matter of de- 
linquent balances had been discussed with him 
theretofore, and that unless some arangement 
could be made whereby the plaintiff could be re- 
lieved from the continual annoyance of dunning 
for balances it would prefer to determinate the 
agency. Other evidence in the cause permitted 
the inference that the agent was expected to 
give credit to policyholders for premiums, and 
that he in turn was to be allowed a reasonable 
credit; that he was slow in his remittances, in 
some cases not remitting until the end of four 
months after the policy had been issued; and 
that, according to the course of business the 
settlement, when made, was expected to include 
all the premiums charged against him for the 
particular month to which the remittances ap- 
plied, and that the business conduct of the 
agent corresponded with that of the average 
agent of the company—Held, that the facts 
stated in the letter were not, when read in con- 
nection with the other testimony in the case, 
conclusive evidence that the obligee had knowl- 
edge that the agent was unreliable, deceitful, 
dishonest, or unworthy of confidence, which it 
was required to communicate to the obligor 
under the provision of the bond. 

Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey. 
National Union Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsburg, Pa., vs. Empire State Surety Com- 
pany. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE, BENEFICIARY 
PROVISION.—Language of a casualty insurance 
policy declaring that the indemnity for loss of 
life would be payable to the beneficiary named 
in the stub attached thereto, or, in the event of 
the beneficiary’s prior death, or of a failure of 
beneficiary, to the legal representatives of the 
assured, should be construed as the language 
of the assured, and not of the insurance com- 
pany and in the same manner as a testamentary 
provision. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE, RIGHTS OF BENE- 
FICIARY, VESTED INTEREST, DEATH IN 
COMMON DISASTER.—A casualty insurance 
policy provided that the indemnity should be 
paid to the beneficiary named in the stub 
attached thereto, or, in the event of her ‘prior 
death,’’ or the event that no beneficiary was 
named in the stub, then to the legal representa- 
tives of the assured.—Held, that the beneficiary 
under such provision should not be regarded as 
taking a vested interest to the policy, the 
burden being on the beneficiary’s representatives 
to show that she survived the assured; and 
hence, where both the beneficiary and assured 
died in a common disaster and there’ was no 
proof of survivorship, the proceeds of the policy 
passed to the representatives of the assured. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE, CONVEYANCE BY 
COMMON CARRIER FOR PASSENGER SER- 
VICE.—Where assured met death in a steam- 
boat accident while the boat was being char- 
tered for an excursion for a lump sum, the in- 
juries were sustained by assured while actually 
riding as a passenger, within an accident policy, 
in a place regularly provided for transportation 
of passengers in a steamboat furnished by a 
common carrier for passenger service only. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department. Dunn vs. New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company. 
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*Includes health. {Includes surety. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, 
found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. 


§ Includes physicians’ defense. 





t Includes surety. 
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Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton...............- 13,178 6,868 52.1 
Health. United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 1,359 35 2.5 
Standard Accident, Detroit..........cccccccccsess 5,270 2,551 48.4 
ZEtna (accident department), Hartford.......... §,532 2,133 38.5 RM inaaide tecedanshweenaneins caida lkadces 74,866 24,590 32.8 
American Fidelity, Montpelier...............+.++ 302 51 16.8 
Columbian National Life (acc. dept.), Boston.. 136 71 52.2 
Continental Casualty, Chicago...............+6+5 31,092 13,721 44.1 Steam Boiler. 
Empire State Surety, New York................ 81 201 | 248.1 Casualty Company of America, New York...... / gt Lar ted 
Employers Liability, London ...............++5- ps BR ey bee etna Empire State Surety, New York..............00: SS. eee nice 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York..............-+ 14,880 6,777 45.5 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................. 13,794 1,658 12.0 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................++ _ ate! pRB er & rie Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................: 44,819 3,878 8.6 
General Accident, Perth, ........c.cscccccccesecce 6,780 3,360 49.5 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... Ee eamaige ee aeae 
German Commercial Accident, Philadelphia..... 3530 267 17.4 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................... SS pala RFs re? 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 1,050 521 49.6 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 1,420 344 24.0 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 508 47 9.2 Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton................. | ge eee none 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................0++ 1,242 1,474 | 118.7 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .......cccsscessee 16,132 1,299 8.0 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York..............- dey, aera tas United States Casualty, New York.............. 153 236 | 186.9 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... 1,726 937 54.2 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. et ier Pe eae 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 1,170 113 9.6 
Pacific Mutual Life (acc. dept.), Los Angeles... 2,828 2,924 | 108.4 oo SPR A RE TEE SEE ICTS SS 85,857 7,40 8.6 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton...........+.+.+. 2,111 938 44.4 
Preferred Accident, New York............-..200+ 14,334 6,244 43.5 Burglary and Theft. 
Travelers (accident department), Hartford...... 10,313 3,362 32.6 7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... LT. re sap 
United States Casualty, New York......... ances 5,641 1,093 19.3 American Bonding, Baltimore...............+++.- 1,926 208 10.5 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore 60 1, 3321.1 American Fidelity, Montpelier................+. 248 91 33.6 
Empire State Surety, New York................. 1,236 413 33.4 
"ROUEEE. ccoS basis bdalion ov cgbodsesccctccescuce’s 107,032 48,778 45.5 Employers Liability, London .................+. 1,482 223 15.0 
eral Union Surety, Indianapolis............ eet. facets ene 
Liability. Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 14,376 3,308 22.9 
Standard Accident, Detroit .............0eeeeeeee 152,140 91,787 60.3 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. te, Bee OMS ~— 
7Etna (accident department), Hartford.......... 135,608 59,879 44.1 Frankfort Marine, Accident & P. G.; Frankfort. 970 30 3.1 
American Fidelity, Montpelier .............+.++- 6,426 1,728 26.8 General: Accident, Perth... ccccccscccisccccccecs ee renee oat 
Casualty Co, of America, New York............. 18,290 29,008 | 158.5 London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 2,476 746 30.1 
Empire State Surety, New York..............+-- 527 — 519 a Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..............+0.: 9,882 359 3.6 
Employers Liability, London..............-.-+++ 48,463 25,315 52.2 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ...............- 431 1,924 | 446.4 
Fidelity and Easualty, Pens OFM. ssc vc cccectbnd 41,036 22,922 55.8 National Surety, New York.............sceceeees 3,813 85 2.2 
Frankfort Marine, Accident & P. G., Frankfort. 25,753 27,683 | 107.5 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 374 948 | 253.5 
General Accident, Perth ............sscsccccccees 7,968 2,432 30.5 New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark... Seer" derese he 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 62,684 34,703 55.3 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 5,619 1,888 33.6 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...............-.--. $27,940 21,611 77.3 United States Casualty, New eee eoxeces |. ee eee eS ce 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 304 10 3.2 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 5, 4,048 68.9 
Ocean Accident and Guaarntee, London........ 33,342 20,570 61.7 —~ | 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton.............+++ 11,262 2,303 20.4 OCU: eed < 0 40 do Kpmgonuneededs aadeaaueen ean 54,332 14,261 26.2 
Travelers (accident department), Hartford...... 149,982 64,940 43.3 ’ 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 1,557 1,456 93.8 Credit. 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 3 104 5.7 American Credit Indemnity, New York........: 20,216 12,582 62.2 
- London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 7 RS eee baie 
dye ae DRA ia 6 soaks saueeeeass 725,082 405,414 55.8 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 7,850 1,080 13.7 
Fidelity. TOG. <peccccntecccvacvetedcdedunguyconseetes 40,066 13,662 34.1 
American Bonding, Baltimore..........-.+++++++ wee 3, « : wedens E 
American. Fidelity, Montpelier.........ccccccceve] WOO | cecese eiae Sprinkler. 
American Surety, New York............seseeeees 14,863 8,133 54.7 Empire State Surety, New York................. Se eaeibeale Fe wae 
Empire State Surety, New York............-+++- ,960 1 is ats Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...............0+. 4,901 189 3.8 
Employers Liability, London...... cocees eee 4,100 73 1.9 United States Casualty, New York.............. gear epee ray 
Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis............. > a Soul 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York...............+ 2,907 — 657 TE GRMA cee ccccccocegotunvccadesee dpadepiniaads 5,197 189 3.6 
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26 MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. [Thursday 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 
<7 . 
Se g 
NAME AND LocaTiON oF COMPANY. — Losses Paid. |: NaME AND LocaTIoNn oF COMPANY. ar Losses Paid. 3 ri 
MicHIGan—Cont. * x ¢ New Yorx—Cont. $ 3 % 
3 as heel. Employers Liability, London....... 3,166 995 31-4 - 
7Etna Accident and iability, Hartford.......... 99 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.. 5,062 125 2.5 
Casualty Company of America, New Yor rev 31 General Accident, Perth..,..............+ 66,960 22,575 33.7 
Fidelity and sg New York......... é 876 London Guarantee and Accident, London 806 780 96.9 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...............s000 388 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ......... 13,529 4,950 36.6 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...............+. 814 Ocean Accident oesen pt eg : 25,055 10,028 40.0 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 24 Pacific Mutual as Los Angeles 11,141 7,440 66.8 
Philadelphia Casualty, Baltimore..... 5,729 4,429 77.3 
SOND” vivnctccce oun Saki iadedsnaiemed’ Nav ees aaa Se Standard Accident, Detroit...... iow 23,468 8,876 37.8 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford... 997 162 16.2 
é Travelers (accident department), Hartford. 4 115,365 41,707 36.1 
Automobile Property Damage. United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 631 eebees «dee 
Standard Accident, Detroit...........ssseeeseees 16,578 11,386 68.6 
ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 7,160 4,253 59.4 LORS 0bid's in cues a Rede ovccdesvcussveseuewes 1,060,264 440,118 41.5 
American Fidelity, Montpelier.................++ 693 51 8.6 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... BD-EE .-.epeain aed a gy 
Employers Liability, London.............+.+.0+. 9,638 7,157 74.2 Casualty Co. of America, New York............ 687, 203,926 29.7 
General: AggsGent, Perth says ovccccctsccvesdcceces 1,878 826 43.9 Empire State Surety, New York...............++- 33,911 64.8 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 3,282 542 16.5 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 781,247 314,088 40:2 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................++: 272 182 66.9 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 240,946 115,819 48.1 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 4,235 1,145 27.0 Peoples Surety, New SS RE TT PERRIS 111,595 55,490 49.7 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton...............+. BS A: swam site United States Casualty, New York.............. 278,802 102,921 36.9 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. 19,671 13,260 67.4 Etna Life (casualty department), Hartford...... 1,161,088 567,661 48.9 
; American Fidelity, Montpelier.................++ 253,630 40,830 16.1 
MOE Feb onscdddesQhenebaseba dtasecreanssnsae® 67,413 38,802 67.5 Employers Liability, London ..........:......... 605,116 312,801 51.7 
Frankfort Marine, Accident & P. G., Frankfort. 150,665 82,429 64.7 
General Accident, Peritic.....ssccccccccscccusccss 433,152 44,342 10.2 
Workmen’s Collective. London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 264,890 95,518 36.1 
Standard Accident, Detroit................+++++- 1,752 1,594 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................:5. 348,540 112,257 $2.2 
7Etna (accident department), Hartford.......... a Sea a ee Ocean Aceibenit, LOndOM o0.csedeccccccsscsswses 546,840 217,895 39.9 
Fidelity and Casualty, New OO RETRO § 4,032 1,186 Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... 15,108 3,390 22.4 
Frankfort Marine, Accident & P. G., Frankfort. 2,148 971 Philadelphia xooualty. MMEUINOTE 5.5 cccccthgecnsne 152,807 124,162 81.3 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 2,816 1,454 Standard Accident, Detroit...........s.sceececees 295,859 157,194 53.1 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ AS de ale Peta Travelers (accident department), Hartford...... 1,988,484 1,044,647 62.5 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 29,109 240 at 
po eee Dis cep niee Osos ad ospsanensaee 10,958 6,871 
RUUMER coh es nods sathewhcccretsbsandasddnanans 8,417,193 3,631,471 43.1 
Live Stock. 
American Live Stock, Indianapolis........ eseees 1,784 1,550 
Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawfordsville... 3,835 2,375 Fidelity. 
National Live Stock, Indianapolis............... 964 1,000 American Surety, New York...............0000- 179,676 10,470 5.8 
Empire State qutety, Tg Cos Es a 40,235 9,291 23.1 
Tatas vives inccets Si dae aea ech Deteeesseocd 6,583 4,925 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 116,266 35,366 30.4 
National Surety, New York...............eeeeeee 48,214 24,777 16.7 
Peoples Surety, New York......2.....ccececeeees 24,725 32,016 | 129.5 
Physicians’ Defense. United States Guarantee, eR i Re 188,285 25,828 13.7 
Medical Protective, Fort Wayne.............005 6,240 352 American Fidelity, Montpelier ..............+...+ ,483 1,248 | 22.8 
Employers Liability, London.................+- +" 16,956 3,740 22.1 
Aggregates (Michigan)............sceeeeees 2,510,465 1,053,103 Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis.............. 7,610 35 5 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..:... 34,190 36,488 | 106.7 
Tiiinois Stieety, Chicdgenj.npssccscasccecccccses see 32,070 1,714 5.3 
New Yorx. International Fidelity, meeey Clits. cocccpercsess a ee edsger PE Geet 
Accident. $ $ % Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................+5. Me ep IS aoi9 
Casualty Co. of America, New York............. 122,057 49,255 40.3 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston...............+6. %,640 6,045 | 166.1 
Empire State Surety, New York................+ 7,398 9,852 | 133.2 Ocean Accident, London..........csceeeceeeceees 2,423 353 14.6 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............. 630,371 224,354 42.3 
Great Eastern Casuaity, New York..............- 93,739 35,305 87.7 | R-Fr se A MOPS PCY SIS 6 ey ye 808,327 187,371 23.3 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York................ 28,303 11,418 39.7 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York se 50,073 25,395 50.7 Sore. 
Preferred Accident, New York oneeee 322,399 112,284 34.8 American Surety, New York............ 447,036 — 153,755 SL 
United States Casualty, New York 171,514 61,068 35.6 Empire State Surety, New York.. 130,328 $4,151 | 26.2 
Etna Life (casualty department), Hartford. 296,751 63,767 21.5 Fidelity and Casualty, New York. 162,988 5,605 3.4 
American Fidelity, Montpelier.. 13,499 14,677 | 108.7 National Surety, New York... 553,589 159,325 28.8 
Continental Casualty, Chicago. 122,980 41,614 33.8 Peoples Surety, New York.... 108,234 48,801 47.2 
Employers Liability, London.. 12,182 4,846 39.8 American Bonding, Baltimore* 443 45,080° | 21.8 
Equitable Accident, Boston. 1,896 301 68.6 American Fidelity, Montpelier .. 14,449 5,000 | 34.6 
Federal Casualty, Detroit ..... 33,281 622 40.9 Bankers Surety. Cleveland. ey EE 173,162 36,491 21.1 
Fidelity Accident, Saginaw ..... 2,329 41.9 Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis. 9205 73,656 7.0 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore. +. + 99 Haran sda Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore*... 538,572 107,480 | 20.0 
Frankfort Marine, Accident & P. G., Frankfort. 11,018 3,794 34.4 Illinois Surety, Chicago ............ 147,650 81,608 55.3 
General Accident, Perth .................2eee sees 156,239 52,674 33.7 International Fidelit » Jersey City | Ue ea tee 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 5,936 6,607 | 111.3 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..... 8,286 Sicee 
Loyal Protective, Boston ........sceseeeseeeesees 36,758 19,268 52.4 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston..... 65,152 5,726 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore... 30,171 13,035 | 43.2 Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco. 2. a ee 
Masonic Protective, Worcester............+.-+- 30,287 17,097 56.4 Title Guaranty and Surety, Scranton.... Ry 175,357 58,443 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston..............+.. 11,373 4,667 41.0 United States Fidelity pe | Guaranty, Baltimore* 719,974 90,697 
National Casualty, Detroit.............-seeeesee 86,966 29,711 34.2 . 
North American, Chicago .......-.seeeceeescenees 115,940 30,663 26.3 POA iss cicks pS Ms ED DM | Suede cas 3,536,537 608,308 
Cheese. AGERE, LOBGOM . .cconcdcscresscccescerse 62,697 26,927 43.0 
Pacific Mutual Indemnity, Los Angeles.......... 30,038 8,994 29.9 Plate Glass. 
Philadelphia Casualty, Baltimore...............+. 10,718 6,114 57.0 Casualty Co. of America, New York............ 102,758 35,648 34.7 
Phoenix Preferred, Detroit..............ceeceeeeee 20,917 7,110 34.0 Empire State Surety, New York..............-++ 13,717 9,309 | 141.0 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester ...........+-++++- 48,344 32,079 66.4 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 3995 48,990 38.5 
Standard Accident, Detroit.............cceeeeees 109,911 43,872 39.9 Great Eastern Casualty, New York........ ‘otic 13,986 5,404 38.6 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford...............++++ 6, 268 4.4 Lloyds Plate Glass, New York.........:.s..+05- 150,792 62,066 | 41.2 
Travelers (accident department), Hartford...... 567,267 188,196 | 33.2 Metropolitan Casualty, New York.............. 187,064 84,445 | 45.1 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 1,543 300 19.4 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 58,284 29,796 61.1 
United States Health and Accident, Saginaw.... 105,863 47,233 44.6 New York Plate Glass, New York...:..:........ 208,083 93,729 45.0 
ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 23,214 5,052 21.8 
Totals .....cccceesscececcccsecscceenssoteenes 3,366,683 1,207,344 | 35.9 Fidelity and Deposit, MMMSNOLe ss << i535 20¢5 052 45,506 352 8 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................+++ 47,205 23,480 | -49.8 
Health. New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark.. 36,146 16,276 45.0 
Empire State Surety, New York..............-.. 2,874 5,478 | 190.6 Ocean Accident, London ........ REE AS 16,612 7,600 | 45.8 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............05- 387,498 197,028 | 50.9 Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco............ ae. oO Girees ae 
Great Viestern Casualty, New York............... 50,437 16,215 | 32.1 Philadelphia Casualty, Baltimore.......... de svese 35,669 35,461 99.3 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York................ 9,668 3,445 | 35.6 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 2,706 51 1.9 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... 15,501 7,680 49.2 
Preferred Accident, New York................+ 86,345 32,176 37.3 Ne rect cu neces «ce ages At See RR RERON 1,065,912 467,559 43.9 
United States Casualty, New York............... 66,162 25,197 38.1 
Etna Life (casualty department), Hartford...... 90,334 24,557 27.2 Steam Boiler. 
American Fidelity, Montpelier................+++- 9,295, 3,658 39.4 Casualty Co. of America, New York............. 24,414 1,344 5.5 
Continental Casualty, Chicago...............+-+. 70,241 22,657 | 32.3 Empire State Surety, New York.:.:........--.5+ — 955] dees. we 






























































* Including fidelity. 


* Including fidelity. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and 


found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. 


Price, $6. 
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a>) ‘ 
; Sag 
NAME AND LocaTION oF COMPANY. — reer Losses Paid. g go3 
(4 3 2 
fa 
New Yorx—Cont. $ $ % 
Fidelity and Saeaky, PROT MOSM oink. day oscecxe 64,127 3,384 5.3 
United States Casualty, New York............... eo” ES Ree pate pt 
Employers_ Liability, MES ice cvdec nonce cicaey 4,120 934 22.7 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................ 129,243 39,077 30.2 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 1,617 109 6.7 
Maryland Ls org Y BS See 22,028 1,423 6.5 
Ocean Accident, London............... pacpade ein 21,017 88 4 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................... 28,258 10,752 38.0 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. (Oe ee ey. een 
RGMMEE ii Gacy ecchcntcns ddetceossactseweecoacta 308,108 66,111 21.8 
Burglary and Theft. 
Empire State Surety, New York................- 53,045 15,947 30.1 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 207,778 83,018 40.0 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 34,154 5,673 16.6 
National Surety, New York..............ceseee0% 130,738 50,741 38.8 
New Amsterdam coals, New York........... 65,571 24,333 37.1 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 34,556 9,398 27.2 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 37,113 4,685 12.6 
American Bonding, Baltimore................... 58,360 18,140 31.1 
American Fidelity, Montpelier................... 10,791 6,614 61.3 
Employers Liability, London.................... 13,869 4,893 35.3 
Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis.............. . Se beer ars seed 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. et Bee stas 
Frankfort Marine, Accident & P. G., Frankfort. 5,974 2,861 47.9 
Gamerak Acéwent Pete. icccaksvccccsssecdedcexe 70,066 23,175 33.1 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 24,912 5,205 20.9 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................... 54,132 14,642 27.0 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston.................. 25,903 9,608 37.1 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark.. 5,301 1,116 21.1 
Ocean Accident, Londont -.i6..ccicesscccccccccess 35,907 7,332 20.7 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco..... eveeene Oe gees Jaa 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 6,908 2,355 34.1 
ROG cciky viasicescveisescs Nekiseuwases deed 877,372 289;734 33.0 
Credit. 
American Credit-Indemnity, New York.......... 95,830 153,087 | 159.7 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 179,320 55,909 31.2 
Ocean Accident, London............e0ssseeeceees 833 106,999 51.0 
Philadelphia Casualty, Baltimore...............+. 31,097 61,028 | 196.2 
OME ion Ccvada sa cavaedsnes tered eees vals betes 516,080 377,023 73.1 
Sprinkler. ss 
United States Casualty, New York............... Bs i os aowes ebie 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................++++ 34,107 10,102 29.6 
EDUED Ga sev sich das eWiv ace ceseths cedeenscenece 37,102 10,102 27.2 
Fly-Wheel. 
Casualty Co. of America, New York............. 2,522 
Fidelity and oping ew York........ 14,634 
ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.. 170 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford........ 3,007 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ........ be 1,257 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford..................- 988 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 
ONE di V dp ced onpeteexepudepiadesnccvswened 23,628 3,834 16.2 
Automobile Property Damage. 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 105,424 35,095 33.3 
Employers Liability, London................++++- 93,993 43,421 46.2 
General Accident, sR I BD CaO 218,600 85,000 38.9 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 5,672 476 8.4 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .........-...-+++-+ 6,708 1,471 21.9 
Ocean Accident. GOT a ascs cue eescecevccosee 49,414 31,192 63.1 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco.......... 679 489 72.0 
Philadelphia Casualty, Baltimore...............- 10,458 12,448 | 119.0 
Standard Accident, CEES Le 15,099 6,051 40.1 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford.................. 99,667 42,842 43.0 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. Deo Reece aad 
GAG 2n ss cues cis pededratcacdicea ad hieQhbake | 605,852 258,485 42.7 
Workmen’s Collective. 
Casualty Co. of America, New York............ 14,834 1,578 10.6 
Empire State Surety, New York...........-++-- 1,876 72 3.8 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............-+.- 497 31 6.2 
New p Boreal ane Casualty, New York..........|. sees. 12 hata 
United States Casualty, New York.............. | A Spa eer hea 
ZEtna Life (casualty department), Hartford...... 538 10 1.9 
Employers Liability, London............+-+s.+++- 668 ni SP ey 
Frankfort Marine, Accident & P. G., Frankfort. 700 1,100 { 157.1 
Ocean Accident, MON... sees eeeeeseeeeeeeeees 3,664 1,946 53.1 
Philadelphia Casualty, Baltimore...............- We Ob: x ekans ne 
Standard Accident, Detroit .........-++seeseeeree 5 23 | 460.0 
Travelers (accident department), Hartford...... 2,412 1,698 70.4 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. ae. 2.) 5 wkeeee sia 
RNG aa ck dvs cect hiavhedécaendctcacesecuces 26,129 6,449 24.7 
Instalment. 
Casualty Co. of America, New York...........- 34,942 16,910 48.4 
Physicians’ Defense. 
Maryland tonne, pS EE Oe eer ey 2,790 450 16.1 
Aggregates (New York).........-.+esseeees 20,676,919 7,571,269 | 36.6 
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ZS @ 
oa ¢£ 
Premiums : m3 
NaME AND LocaTION or CoMPANY. Received, | Losses Paid. 8 22 F 
ag Pa 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

‘ ccident. $ $ %e 
American Assurance, Philadelphia............... 94,679 35,561 37.5 
American Casualty, Reading............cssecceee 74,065 37,542 50.7 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadel A ae 25,996 31.3 
Federal Health and Accident, Philadelphia...... 12,171 2,507 20.6 
German Commercial, Philadelphia ............+.. 635 8,292 21.4 
Imperial Assurance, Pittsburg...............s.e+- 41,191 7,858 19.0 
Keystone Indemnity, Harrisburg................- 14,306 3,272 22.8 
National Relief, Philadelphia ................00-- 46,086 18,288 39.6 
Pennsylvania Casualt x ee scodiapenncesaees 49,320 17,620 35.7 
Peoples Health and Accident, Philadelphia...... 10,919 3,797 34.8 
Philadelphia Casualty, Philadelphia.............. 10,777 48.1 
Pittsburgh Casualty, Pittsburg............2.0+ee. 39,340 11,643 29.5 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia.................0005 2,068 345 16.9 
Union National, Philadelphia ...................- 6,178 466 7.5 
Etna Life (accident branch), Hartford.......... 214,214 61,776 28.8 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ........ Rip atusns 9,932 3,285 33.0 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 25,848 5,847 22.6 
Consolidated Casualty, Charleston .............. 179 42 23.4 
Continental Casualty, Chicago ............000000- 88,985 33,827 38.0 
Equitable Mecident,” Boston. ss. ..<ccdasdin ani cens 1,178 380 32.2 
Empire State Surety, New York....... asvasacs 3,096 1,126 36.3 
Employers Liability, London..............0.ss00+ 20,676 5,061 24.4 
Frankfort Marine, Accident & P. G., Frankfort. 9,062 3,561 39.3 
Federal Casualty, Detroit .............. Seemetannt 69,767 29,924 42.8 
Fidelity Accident, Saginaw.............. aR 16,950 7,212 42.5 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................- 5 BS ere ples 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 131,345 61,089 46.5 
General Accident, Perth ...........cccccscceecces 184,174 70,676 38.3 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 38,069 7,406 19.4 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 4,212 950 22.5 
Loyal Protective, Boston..........cceccccecececee 22,830 16,930 74.3 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...............000- 103,929 34,549 33.2 
Masonic Protective, Worcester. cdisivcecsscccece 36,831 14,610 39.6 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston..............00+ 4,537 2,066 45.5 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York........-..00., 7,526 1,489 19.7 
National Casualtv, Detroit ....... Dickdatinde acme 56,435 22,132 39.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 5,275 1,473 27.9 
North American Accident, Chicago.............. 45,652 13,949 30.5 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, a ee -16,508 3,890 23.5 
Pacific Mutual Life (accident br.), Los Angeles. 37,689 6,193 16.4 
Phoenix Preferred, Detroit.............cceceeeeees 24,868 9,913 39.8 
Preferred Accident, New York...........cseeeees 84,047 34,332 40.8 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester...........seseee0+ 43,147 25,118 58.2 
Royal Casualty, St. Louis...........ccececeeeeees 257 16 6.2 
Security Casualty, Indianapolis. ..............008 292 198 67.8 
Standard Accident, Detroit.............cccceeeees 60,278 21,551 35.7 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .........ssseeses 2,124 197 9.2 
Travelers (accident branch), Hartford. 331,845 104,058 31.3 
Union Health and Accident, Denver..: 1,927 ,128 58.5 
United States Casualty, New York.............0. 41,551 18,458 44.4 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. MUR oir’) i we eene PP AS 
United States Health and Accident, Saginaw.... 81,28 35,909 44.1 
Woodmens Casualty, Indianapolis..............0. 15,465 5,480 35.4 

SOMME 3 csckons wecbatencadenaee eh eevedewe --| 2,395,099 849,765 35.4 

Health. 

American Assurance, Philadelphia............... 77,465 32,765 42.2 
German Commercial, Philadelphia 2,063 2,957 | 143.5 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton ........ 24,188 9,440 39.0 
Philadelphia Casualty, Philadelphia #3 10,652 6,653 62.4 
Pittsburgh meng Sttsburg...cccssccosccccece 925 10,477 34.9 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia..................00 1477 2 nats 
Union National, Philadelphia .................. 4,129 730 18.8 
Etna Life (accident branch), Hartford.......... 62,239 22,093 | 35.4 
American Fidelity, Montpelier................... 5,082 2,958 58.2 
Continental Casualty, Chicago................00- 25,218 12,210 48.4 
Empire State Surety, New York.................. 1,373 793 57.7 
Employers Liability, London..............-..+0. 6,291 2,381 37.8 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. A a eer cone 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 84,608 39,106 46.2 
General Accident, Perth ......cccccccesccsccccces 78,931 30,289 | - 38.3 
Great Eastern, New York........0s.+sssceeceeees 15,234 4,210 27.6 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 317 100. | 31.5 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...................- 29,322 11,711 39.9 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... 3,640 984 27.0 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 2,794 1,431 61.2 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 6,458 1,049 16.2 
Pacific Mutual Life (accident br.), Los Angeles. 12,410 6,614 53.2 
Preferred Accident, New York........ ie ieaieses 17,443 6,141 79.3 
Security Casualty, Indianapolis........ | PAPAS 292 198 | 67.8 
Standard Accident, Detroit.............c.seeeeeee 14,739 6,221 42.2 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford.................+- 238 200 84.0 
Travelers (accident branch), Hartford.......... 62,301 22,454 36.0 
United States Casualty, New York........ eeseeee 20,628 9,235 44.7 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. We. A. 5: Sheen ate 

OE ccicccscens dgcccvcupessatecuni seen 608,511 243,452 40.0 

Liability. 

American Casualty, Reading...... on evenstugade ve 47,371 8,588 18.1 
Employers Indemnity, Philadelphia............. 215,118 28,228 13.1 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton ............... 34,022 10,395 30.5 
Philadelphia Casualty, Philadelphia ............. 78,553 24,593 31.3 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia............-...+.+- 29,698 472 1.5 
Union National, Philadelphia ...........-+..++++. 649 116 17.8 
Etna Life (accident branch), Hartford.......... 174,946 45,708 26.1 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ..............++-. 24,069 q 19.4 
American Mutual Liability, Boston.............. 16,953 5,402 31.8 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... 48,764 642 62.8 
Empire State Surety, New York............++... 2,593 454 17.5 
Employers Liability, London .........+.-ssseeee- 167,630 55,045 32.8 














addition te the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and 
eset in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price, $6. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 
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2 8 a 
Sa ¢g Sa ¢g 
Name anp LocaTION or COMPANY Premiums | 1 osees Paid gece NAME AND LocaTIO Com Premiums of ef 
; Received. lee § iniatemcobe cain Received. | Losses Paid. '= $='6 
% éE ae & 
PENNSYLVANIA—C ont. $ $ % PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. $ $ % 
Frankfort Marine, Accident & P. G., Frankfort.. 21,187 11,740 55.4 Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.. a 140,574 65,282 46.4 American Casualty, Reading...................005 7,143 2,807 39.3 
General Accident, Perth .............+..05. 90,512 43,593 48.1 Union Casualty, Philadelp ia. 928 34 3.6 
London Guarantee and Accident, London. 50,861 20,278 39.8 Union National, Philadelphia.................... 1 A heap PTA ake 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............. 109,722 30,504 27.8 #£tna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 9,292 2,432 26.1 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...... 2,850 1,547 54.2 American Bonding, Baltimore.................... 6,395 1,240 19.3 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London.. 137,052 62,979 45.9 American Fidelity, Montpelier .................. 11,648 2,411 20.7 
Pacific Coast corre San Francisco..... 6,990 602 8.6 Empire State Surety, New York.................. ,. fs BR FES 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ....... ‘a T° eveens aiid Employers Liability, London..................... 20,941 13,990 66.8 
Standard Accident, Detroit ............scccsseees 43,927 11,290 25.7 Frankfort Marine, Accident & P. 2,578 2,397 92.9 
Travelers (accident branch), Hartford.......... 426,433 141,590 33.1 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore... fs SERBS EPS. Sete 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 73,883 39,278 53.1 Fidelity and Casualty, New York 44,694 11,216 25.0 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. iy are Sena General Accident, Perth 27,239 10,249 37.6 
_ Great Eastern, New York. Bt Bieter HES <seh 
BOG ii dive oteincebyphercegiecddscoscadzss 1,947,150 643,011 33.0 London Guarantee and Accident, Lond 9,654 2,694 27.9 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.............. 31,956 5,651 17.6 
ae Massachusetts Bonding, Boston.......... 765 534 69.8 
Fidelity. National Surety, New York.................- ou 4,718 48 10.1 
! : New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 1,437 356 24.7 
American Fidelity, Montpelier .................. ea! Sannen aes New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark... 1,575 683 43.3 
American Surety, New York............seeeeeees 93,242 385 Fd Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 9,154 2,768 30.2 
Empire State Surety, New York................- 13,690 268 1.9 Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... 2,750 190 6.9 
Employers yew A I avs teetecigiactises 11,750 3 Siea United States Casualty, New York.............. 5,008 731 14.5 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 38,722 925 2.3 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 41,446 15,827 38.1 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... 40,133 19,037 47.4 
ee ee ae eee mt |... | pestes ike OUI 26 sv oun i kamu ace toes co ade hese pects 241,503 76,258 31.5 
International Eeeetty, pasias 4 ORG Siiseccdecssas SS Tt Se weie ay 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................... ie AiG agate api 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston.................. 5,258 573 10.8 Credit. 
National Surety, New York.............sceseeees 52,264 12,934 24.7 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ ee  fekeaa idee Philadelphia Casualty, Philadelphia.............. 8,025 8,957 | 111.6 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... 6S Ce Se: aiken American Credit-Indemnity, New York.......... 79,642 32,372 41.0 
United States Guarantee, New York............. 12,081 1,320 10.9 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 36,740 5,564 15.1 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 273 17,092 32.0 
MME Tic ch veunwanneen ean coeines cates his 273,240 35,445 12.9 
IUENAN shah e:< Sas e Giaioaenain Goose aS wkeh vee be 177,680 68,985 36.0 
Surety. 
Sprinkler. 
Title Guaranty and Surety, Scranton............ 204,597 105,314 51.4 
American Bonding, Baltimore.................0+- 66,781 3,7 5.5 Empire State Surety, New York.................. ip re i: See 
American Fidelity, Montpelier..................+ ES eS ce. ee Maryland Casualtv. Baltimore ................+- 9,529 1,067 11.2 
American Surety, New York.........s.seseeeeees 151,950 2,825 1.8 United States Casualty, New York............... 1,998 2,149 | 107.5 
Barkets Surety; Cleveland ©2002. .cccccescccccvcce 18,835 1,413 7.5 
Empire State Surety, New York................4- 30,912 3,924 12.6 MIME aacqab’s bl 0c Veebed Gat ies Wecichececeezee 11,572 3,216 
Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis.............] sees 110 Ahhag 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. 169,209 107,488 63.4 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ Tee 1, conan wl Fly-Wheel. 
Illinois Surety, Chicago .....+.ssseeesseeeeeeeeees 335 4,908 |1463.5 7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford..... esis dh ER at 
International Fidelilty, Jersey City.............. ee, ESR Fi xpip Fidelity and Casualty, New + RE a fh. aM Mga eee ; 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............+se+++ TN Sareea ‘aie Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................ Bree SUAS 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ............+++- 32,502 6,383 19.6 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................... Bs Ae eee 
National Surety, New York..........ccccccsssees 99,420 ,585 37.7 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford..............s000 Net Seton sy Ee 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... jae eer ee iA 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 262,477 59,947 22.8 ei Re ee a ea Or eee Pr eee eye ere rere Ge Se * ceaceee 
| a Ren eRe Ope Ree Pree Peer eer Pe 1,063,158 333,601 31.3 ; 
Automobile Property Damage. 
American Casualty, Reading ...ccccccccsccvcssess 9,140 4,776 52.2 
Plate Glass. Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton................. 1,322 232 17.5 
American Casualty, Reading ............sseeeee 8,612 ‘ 39.3 Philadel hia Casualty, Philadelphia.............. 7,124 13,220 | 185.5 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton................ 13,287 4,414 33.2 Union Casualty, ope ag Bbc ahetakecseeeaces 8,255 2,845 34.4 
Philadelphia Casualty, Philadelphia.............. 9,027 229 | 113.2 Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 21,979 112 23.2 
Pittsburgh Casualty, Pittsburg.................65 9,320 1193 44.9 American Fidelity, Montpelier................... 2,758 1,792 64.9 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia......... 29,213 14,718 50.3 Casualty Company of America, New York....... eee AP.” sees Beye: 
Union Casualty, a Kedicuercs stduteddess 2,122 529 24.9 Employers Sfobility, ee ES Terre Tees” 36,788 26,017 70.8 
Union National, Philadelphia.................4.. 211 47 22.2 General Accident, Perth ..........cccccccceccoees 37,007 793 83.2 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... 3,074 790 25.7 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 730 124 15.8 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 4,830 1,613 33.3 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................5.. 1,663 742 44.6 
Empire State Surety, New York................ 256 195 76.1 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 3,253 1,726 53.0 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. te ree rR Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... 1,714 423 24.6 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 25,794 9,455 36.6 Standard Accidént, Detroit ......c0cccccccccceces 6,500 3,226 49.6 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York. ee ig? RP ae ee Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................... 25,171 9,894 39.3 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York... 17,708 5,516 31.1 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..... 137 9,582 39.7 OMMIE re ra.di's toc lu raeanes cece Coenen recive 164,625 100,922 61.3 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York...... ‘ee 19,853 099 45.8 f 
New year of ng Casualty, New York........... 595 440 27.5 Workmen’s Collective. | 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark.. 7,215 3,003 41.6 Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton................. 89 22.4 
New York Plate Glass, New York............... 23,7385 8,171 34.4 Casualty Company of America, New York. 4,052 5,825 | 143.7 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 1,391 226 16.2 Bemnlovess Liebility; TiONGONs ccccecccccccssccescel 5. apense 156 iene 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco............ Mth «apenas FH Fidelity and Casualty, New York 3,233 976 30.1 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. Sg aR SS London Guarantee and Accident, London 25 48 | 192.0 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 213 51 23.9 
PRA Go iiss sss Sdwes een Cade Css cad secegand 212,508 85,612 40.3 Standard Accident, Detroit ... . Biber re’ Fie 
Travelers (accident branch), Hartford ede 68,061 44,746 65.7 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 880 88 10.0 
Steam Boiler. 
American Casualty, Reading .............-.eeee ee}. wokeaat dbes MO nabys canseavesneessve ciel ecrascadrces 76,865 51,910 67.5 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton .............+- 7,619 185 2.4 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia .................0. eet ES eee ee : 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... 13,576 1,523 11.2 Live Stock. : 
Empire State Surety, New York....,......-.e00- DE hai base nike American Live Stock, Indianapolis.............. 2,262 1,350 59.6 
Employers Liability, London...............++0. ip er bes ges Atlantic Horse, Providence ............+sssssee- 2,559 713 27.8 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 55,123 11,544 20.9 Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Indianapolis..... 797 8,499 86.7 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................. 122,452 5261 5.9 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... ee as Wha OMT hac ciit eo. ceer tie edtblepateretecib cee 14,618 10,562 72.2 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..................+- 24,653 12,881 52.2 ¥ 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 13,229 1,177 8.9 Physicians’ Defense. 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ ts . werune repay Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................005- 923 4 4 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford.................. 7,885 59 8 Medical Protective, Fort Wayne..............+++ 5,325 40 7 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 8,829 436 4.9 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. eee ae ae NE 5 est ou tGeb Vere Sone csc tak coccctteuetwen 6,248 44 ‘7 
ORE ikon sk scscbscss0essunk Vakbneiaekasdohen 258,121 35,066 13.5 Aggregates (Pennsylvania) ..............++ 7,464,118 2,582,849 $3.9 

















In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and 





found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. 





Price, $6. 


Canada will be 












